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Editorial Note 


The Editorial Board of Leeds Studies in English has great pleasure in dedicating this 
volume to Professor H.L. Rogers on the occasion of his retirement from the 
McCaughey Chair of Early English Literature and Language at the University of 
Sydney. Leslie Rogers' scholarly career spanned two continents, and it is thus 
particularly appropriate that Europe and Australia should again be drawn together in 
the preparation and publication of this volume, which has been edited by friends and 
colleagues in Australia in consultation with the Editorial Board of Leeds Studies in 
English. We join with them and with the contributors in offering Leslie Rogers our 
good wishes for a long and happy retirement. 


Joyce Hill 
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Leslie Rogers: A Biographical Note 

Geraldine Barnes, Lee Jobling, and Naomi Robinson 


When he retired on 31 December 1987, Harold Leslie Rogers, the longest serving 
of its four distinguished occupants, had held the McCaughey Chair of Early English 
Literature and Language at the University of Sydney for twenty-two years. During 
that time, as the many tributes in this volume testify, Leslie stimulated teaching and 
research in all facets of the wide area of his Chair, which covers subjects as diverse 
as Old and Middle English, medieval Celtic, and modem language studies. 

Leslie has remarked more than once on the accidental quality of life's events. 
His colleagues and friends at the University of Sydney count themselves fortunate 
that these events finally led him there. At more than one point, however, the path 
that brought him to us might have led in different directions. 

Appropriately for a medieval scholar, Leslie Rogers was bom in Wallasey 
('Island of the Welsh’) in the 'wyldrenesse of Wyrale' (Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, 1. 700). His academic career commenced at Wallasey Grammar School, to 
which he won a scholarship in his Eleven Plus examination. He was not the first 
distinguished medievalist to attend Wallasey Grammar, which numbers amongst its 
alumni Rossell Hope Robbins, and, in the field of English, A. R. Humphreys, 
J. D. Jump, and L. G. Salingar. For two or three generations the school had had 
an extraordinary scholarly (and sporting) record; many fellows of Oxford and 
Cambridge colleges, professors there and elsewhere, Fellows of the Royal Society 
and the like may be numbered among its products. While Leslie's school record 
indicated that he, too, was destined for an academic career, the sudden death of his 
father in 1938 and the outbreak of World War II appeared to dictate otherwise. 
During 1941, the year of his School Certificate, the family home was bombed and 
rendered temporarily uninhabitable, classes were constantly disrupted by air raids 
and air raid precautions and plagued by shortages of books, paper, equipment, and 
teachers. 


Geraldine Barnes, Lee Jobling, & Naomi Robinson 

In that same year he was forced to curtail his secondary education in order to 
help support his mother, his younger brother, Gordon, and his grandmother. Leslie 
began his working life as an office boy with the Shell Oil Company. After a short 
time he became a chainman with A. Monk and Co., a large firm of civil engineering 
contractors, where he assisted surveyors and civil engineers in the building of petrol 
refinery installations, pipelines, factories, and roads. He became a junior engineer 
and was articled as a Student of the Institute of Civil Engineers, studying for the 
professional examination by correspondence course. The academic world appeared 
to have lost a highly promising scholar. 

Leslie registered for National Service in 1942 and, on his eighteenth birthday, 
4 March 1943, joined the Army. He was quickly selected for officer training and 
commissioned as a Second Lieutenant with the Royal Engineers. Posted to India, 
he joined the Indian Army and was assigned to the Royal Bombay Sappers and 
Miners (RBSM), whose regimental headquarters were at Kirkee, near Poona. 
Within a year he was fluent in Urdu and had acquired some knowledge of Punjabi. 
Early in 1945 he was sent back to Europe to join the RBSM unit in Italy where VE 
Day found him hospitalized in Caserta. In 1946 he joined the famous Fourth 
Indian Division in Greece and was promoted to Divisional Headquarters in Salonika 
as an Intelligence Officer. Later that year he was sent back to India where he was 
involved in a diversity of activities: he took part in the quelling of the Indian Navy 
Mutiny, played Rugby for the RBSM, and was appointed Adjutant at its Regimental 
Headquarters. 

Discharged in 1947, Leslie had the option of returning to his civil engineering 
cadetship; however, encouraged by the economist C. R. Ross, whom he had met in 
India, he made Oxford his next goal. After an interview with the Senior Tutor of St 
Catherine's, F. C. Horwood, he was offered a place and returned to academic life 
after an interruption of some seven years. Leslie's Oxford tutors were Professor 
and Mrs A. S. C. Ross, Ursula Dronke (Brown), Gabriel Turville-Petre, and F. W. 
Bateson. He also attended lectures by, and later got to know, Norman Davis, C. L. 
Wrenn, Dorothy Whitelock, Alistair Campbell, and Eric Dobson. R. W. Burchfield 
and Eric Stanley were fellow students. Leslie played rugby and soccer for his 
college and, in 1950, was Sports Editor for Trinity Term and Editor for Michaelmas 
Term of The Isis. In the summer of that year he visited Iceland, learning some 
Icelandic at the farm Hwflft, near Flateyri in OnundarfjorSur. 

Leslie's career took yet another unexpected turn when, upon graduating, he 
became a Staff Reporter for the Manchester Daily Express. Among the feature 
articles with his by-line, he fondly recalls interviews with Adlai Stevenson and Alec 
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Guinness. In 1952, supported by Turville-Petre, he successfully applied for a 
British Council Scholarship to Iceland and became a student again. He left for 
Iceland that summer, embarking on what was now to be an unswerving course of 
scholarship, but not without further blending of accident and intention. 

He returned to England a year later, fluent in Icelandic, engaged to Lesley 
Hale, and unemployed. In late June, Dorothy Dexter went on sick leave from the 
University of Exeter, and Leslie was appointed to a one-year Assistant Lectureship 
in English in her place. On 1 July 1953, the day after his successful interview at 
Exeter, he and Lesley were married, with C. R. Ross as best man. Following the 
return of E. F. Halvorsen to Norway in 1954, Leslie was appointed Lecturer in 
Norse Studies at the University of Glasgow. 

Leslie's long association with the University of Sydney began in 1958, when 
he was appointed to a Senior Lectureship in Early English Literature and Language; 
in 1965 he was promoted to Associate Professor, and, on 4 July 1966, appointed to 
the McCaughey Chair of Early English Literature and Language. During his career 
at Sydney Leslie has served as Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Fellow of the University 
Senate, Chairman of the Library Committee, Chairman of the Board of Studies in 
Music, Chairman of the Australian Language Research Centre, and Chairman of the 
New South Wales Higher School Certificate Syllabus and Examination Committees. 
On the Professorial Board, his wit, eloquence, tenacity, and unequalled knowledge 
of the University's by-laws are legendary. 

Always saving the gentler side of his nature for his students, Leslie has been a 
patient and inspiring teacher. His Honours classes on Beowulf remain the high 
point of the undergraduate careers of a number of contributors to this volume. To 
his departmental colleagues Leslie has been an unfailing source of support and wise 
counsel. His Who's Who entry lists his recreations as music and fishing. We hope 
that, amongst his many other projects, he finds the time to engage in both. We wish 
him a long, happy, and productive retirement. 
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Two of porr's Great Fights according to HymiskviSa 


Margaret Clunies Ross 


Both in his writings, notably in 'Beowulfs Three Great Fights' (1955) 1 , and in his 
teaching over the years, Leslie Rogers has always promoted a view of Beowulf as 
an Anglo-Saxon poem in which the structural seams show, even though its 
Christian poet was guided by a moral purpose in reworking older heroic material. 
He has also consistently advocated the possibility of a relatively late date for 
Beowulf , in his 1955 article following Schiicking's dating of about 900, long 
before the present decade in which it has become fashionable to propose a date in 
the Viking Age, possibly as late as the reign of Cnut. 2 Palaeographical studies of 
the Beowulf manuscript 3 have strengthened the hand of those who suggest that the 
poem as we have it is contemporary with the manuscript itself, which Neil Ker 
assigned to the late tenth or the beginning of the eleventh century. 4 

Perhaps it was Leslie's knowledge of things Norse that gave him a nose for 
the nature of Beowulfs composition and for the possibility of its Viking Age date. 
At any rate, the hypotheses he espoused are of considerable interest to students of 
medieval Scandinavian literature, both of the Viking Age and of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. As most of the extant literature comes to us in Icelandic 
manuscripts from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, even though it may have 
had older antecedents, we look with renewed interest on an eleventh-century 
Beowulf composed in a Viking context, or even, as Roberta Frank argues, in an 
Alfredian or post-Alfredian Viking context. 5 Both a relatively late date and a 
Scandinavian context allow us to compare Beowulf s reinterpretation of 
pre-Christian literature in the light of a Christian view of history with the way in 
which Icelandic poets and story-tellers of the Middle Ages reinterpreted their 
inherited traditions. On both the syntagmatic and paradigmatic levels one can see 
similarities between the Beowulf poet's handling of his disparate material and the 
changes wrought by Icelandic poets on their traditional myths in response to shifts 
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in ideology and mentaliti that had occurred in the conversion period and the two 
hundred years that followed (c. 1000-1200). 

The corpus of Icelandic poems known as the Elder or Poetic Edda offers us a 
group of mythological and heroic texts of uncertain age whose subject matter is 
traditional and Germanic, like Beowulf s. Like Beowulf also, these poems are in 
the common Germanic alliterative verse-form. Most are extant in a single 
manuscript from c. 1270, the Codex Regius (GkS 2365 4 t0 ) which used to be in the 
Royal Library, Copenhagen, until its return to Iceland in 1971. The text of the 
Prose Edda of Snorri Sturluson (composed c. 1225) also contains poetry in eddic 
verse-forms, and one of the manuscripts of Snorra Edda (AM 748 1 4 t0 ), which 
dates from the early fourteenth century, contains part of a collection of eddic poems, 
most of which are also in the Codex Regius. 

One of the eddic poems in both the Codex Regius and AM 748 1 4 t0 is 
Hymiskvida. It is not possible to date the work, except in the context of the two 
manuscripts that contain it, but most scholars have been inclined to view it as the 
literary product of the latest period of composition in the eddic mode in Iceland, 
without being able to define this period precisely. 6 However, the poet of 
Hymiskvida has worked together several myths which are probably quite a lot older 
than the text as we now have it and, like the Beowulf poet, has created a new 
synthesis and therefore a new interpretation of earlier narratives. 

Just as Beowulf juxtaposes three great fights of its hero and suggests their 
interrelationship on the paradigmatic level, so Hymiskvida joins two major exploits 
of the god porr, his acquisition of a brewing cauldron from the giant Hymir on 
behalf of the gods and his fight with the World Serpent, Mi6garSsormr. We have 
no other example of the myth of porr's fetching of the brewing cauldron, so cannot 
judge the extent of the Hymiskvida poet's innovation, but there are a number of 
extant versions of the god's struggle with MiSgarSsormr, both from the Viking Age 
and from the thirteenth century, in verbal and visual media. Meulengracht Sprensen 
has recently undertaken a comparative analysis of all these variants and has made 
suggestions about the development of the myth in the Viking Age, which this article 
takes up. 7 However, it is only in Hymiskvida, as far as we know, that the myth of 
porr's fishing for the World Serpent has become part of the cauldron-fetching 
narrative, in which it functions as one of several tests of the questing deity, with 
significandy altered meaning from that which it has in independent narration. 

A poem like Hymiskvida, whose composite nature comes apart relatively 
easily under analysis, provides an interesting test of the extent to which earlier 
mythic meanings might be subverted by literary artists of the thirteenth century in 
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the interests of a different semiotic code. In the case of the Mi6garSsormr myth, 
other variants give us a reasonable idea of the range of meanings it had for 
Scandinavian people of the Viking Age and the following centuries and some 
indication of changed interpretations of the myth in response to changes in 
mentalite, mainly occasioned by the ideological challenge of Christianity to native 
modes of thought. If we assume, as is usually done, that mentalite is relatively 
resistant to rapid change to the extent that it is an unreflective mental phenomenon, 8 
then the degree to which the meaning of an established myth may be changed or 
downgraded may give us some measure of general changes in people's ways of 
thinking that must have been necessary to allow such a subversion of myth to take 
place. In the field of early Norse studies, where most texts in their extant form date 
from the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries, composite texts like HymiskviSa offer a 
cautiously useful guide to changes in mentality which are not otherwise recoverable. 

Old Norse eddic poetry presupposes a pagan world, even though some of the 
compilatory prose link passages of the Codex Regius indicate both compiler's and 
audience's distance from its beliefs and imagined activities. 9 The group of 
mythological poems in the codex, of which HymiskviSa is one, projects a society in 
which deities and other supernatural beings such as giants, dwarves, and elves, 
together with a group of monsters that includes the World Serpent, are the normal 
inhabitants of the world. These texts do not exclude the human race from their 
consideration, but the status and fate of humanity is peripheral to and contingent on 
the supernatural beings' activities. Some of the poems deal with the early period of 
the world's history, in which supernatural beings performed acts of creation and 
instituted a social and intellectual order. Another focus of these poems is upon the 
disintegration of divine society and its destruction by a group of monsters and fire- 
giants at Ragnarok. Other poems again narrate or allude to hostilities between the 
gods and the giant race, and HymiskviSa presupposes such a situation. 

Meletinskij has described how the Old Norse mythological world-picture 
comprises two spatial codes, the horizontal and the vertical, and two corresponding 
temporal sub-systems of cosmology, which he called the 'cosmogonic' and the 
'eschatological'. 10 It was the vertical model of the world that incorporated explicit 
reference to chronology, for it concerned the relationship between life and death 
both for the individual and for society. The horizontal model, on the other hand, 
concerned itself with oppositions between the two major social and intellectual 
forces in the cosmos, the gods and the giants and monsters. It assumed a state of 
constancy rather than change; although one side might temporarily gain the upper 
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hand, the model inscribes a steady state in which both exchange and exploitation 
between the two parties continue to occur. 

The vertical model of Norse cosmology, as it incorporated a notion of the 
world's creation and destruction, was much closer than the horizontal model to 
Christian concepts of world history. A study of the variant versions of the story of 
porr's struggle with Mi6garSsormr indicates how a myth whose primary location lay 
in the horizontal model could be reinterpreted as if it were more concerned with the 
vertical dimension, in particular with concepts of eschatology and the destruction of 
the world in a final holocaust. Many scholars have pointed out the relationship 
between this myth and Christian notions of Satan's rivalry with Christ at the 
Harrowing of Hell, a relationship facilitated by the positional equivalences between 
Christ and porr and Satan and MiSgar6sormr in the two systems. 11 Meulengracht 
Sprensen has proposed that the earliest versions of the myth, in skaldic poetry of the 
Viking Age and picture stones of the same period or possibly earlier, express a 
balance between two mighty cosmic forces, represented by the hammer-wielding 
porr on one hand and by the World Serpent in the ocean on the other. 12 

Arguably, then, the early Scandinavian versions of this myth, which certainly 
have Indo-European cognates, 13 belong firmly on the horizontal plane. In versions 
of the myth from the conversion period ( c . 1000), however, a vertical orientation 
becomes evident, for in them pdrr actually kills the World Serpent, who is 
represented as a negative force. In Snorri Sturluson's Edda, a synthesizing 
mythology from the early thirteenth century, the fishing expedition may be read in 
the context of that whole work as porr's attempt to avert Ragnarok. Hymiskvi5a 
also shows a familiarity with the eschatological dimension of the story, which the 
poet alludes to by means of kennings for his protagonists, but, as we shall see, his 
recasting of porr's struggle with MiSgarbsormr in the form of a test of the god's 
worthiness to gain a magic object necessarily requires him to downplay the cosmic 
implications of the myth. 

porr's fishing for Mi8gar5sormr belongs to a group of myths in which the god 
enters into conflicts with giants or monsters, usually travelling away from the divine 
home, AsgarSr, to meet his rivals. 14 All these encounters take place upon the 
horizontal plane of the cosmos. Another group of Norse myths which are also 
predicated on the horizontal model are myths that take the form of quests, 
undertaken by the gods to appropriate a desired object. An example of this type is 
68inn's quest for the mead of poetry. It is probably not possible to make a 
watertight distinction between myths of the quest type and those in which pdrr is 
involved as policeman of divine society, because he frequently acts to recover what 
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the giants have stolen from the gods. Thus the element of questing is built into most 
of these myths, though the direction of desire is variable, sometimes emanating 
from the gods to the giants' world and sometimes coming from the reverse 
direction. In a few cases, for example porr's visit to the giant Geirrpbr, it is not 
clear from existing variants why J>orr undertakes a journey to giantland, though even 
here there is a strong possibility that a quest for his hammer is involved. 15 

The main narrative of HymiskviSa belongs to the quest group. The gods 
recognize that they lack an important necessity of social life, ale, and a vessel in 
which to brew it, and so they put pressure on the sea-giant, JEgir, to prepare ale for 
their feasts. JEgir declines on the ground that he does not have a big enough 
cauldron, and so porr, accompanied by Tyr, travels to the home of Tyr's father, the 
giant Hymir, to obtain an appropriately sized brewing vessel. In order to secure the 
cauldron, porr must pass a series of tests which form the main body of the poem. 

This narrative is not known from any other Norse source, but TEgir’s 
association with the gods' feasting is acknowledged in both the eddic poem 
Lokasenna and in Snorra Edda (Skdldskaparmal , 42). 16 In the Codex Regius of the 
Elder Edda, Lokasenna forms a sequel to HymiskviSa, and Klingenberg has argued 
that the two poems are linked quite fundamentally through the transcendent idea of 
Ragnarok and especially through the notion of Loki and his brood as the ultimate 
cause of the gods' destruction. 17 I believe, and I think the argument of this paper 
will clarify the matter, that Klingenberg has placed on centre stage concepts that the 
HymiskviSa poet had relegated to the wings. Yet he is on firmer ground with 
respect to the compiler of the Regius manuscript and, in all probability, with 
Lokasenna, where Ragnarok is an overt leitmotif. In this context it is also worth 
noting that whoever assembled the eddic poems in AM 748 1 placed the Prose 
Introduction to VolundarkviSa immediately after HymiskviSa. Hence, for at least 
one medieval Icelandic compiler, there was no compelling link between HymiskviSa 
and Lokasenna. 

Comparative and structural studies of Indo-European mythology indicate that 
the story of the gods' acquisition of Hymir's ale-cauldron belongs to a complex of 
myths often referred to as 'the cycle of the mead' 18 or 'the ambrosial cycle’. 19 The 
best known manifestations of the mead myth are in Indian, Iranian, Greek, and 
Scandinavian sources, which, with variations, all deal with the origin of the 
precious, intoxicating liquid and with how, after conflict, it becomes the exclusive 
possession of the gods. In many cases the gods' representative wins the mead from 
members of distant social groups who inhabit an 'other world'. The custodians of 
the divine fluid in the Norse tradition are dwarves and giants; those who wrest it 
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from them are gods, and in the best-known mead story in Norse, it is OSinn who 
acquires it from a giant. The mead itself is symbolically polyvalent in the corpus of 
Norse myths, 20 but its central values have to do with immortality and with the 
intellectual gifts of wisdom and the capacity to compose poetry. 

Female figures play an important mediating role in the mead myths, whether 
they are victims like the giant Suttungr's daughter, Gunnlod ( Havamal , 104-10; 
Snorra Edda, Skdldskaparmal, 5-6), or willing helpers, like Tyr's mother in 
HymiskviSa. Indeed, maternal relatives of the gods generally assist them to acquire 
the mead, while paternal relatives are unhelpful or hostile. In one version of the 
Norse mead myth, OSinn received a draught of mead from his mother's brother, 
named as Bolporn's son ( Hdvamdl , 140; Snorra Edda, Gylfaginning, 5). We may 
contrast the suspicious and hostile behaviour of Hymir towards his son Tyr and the 
latter's companion porr in HymiskviSa. 

Although female figures and maternal relatives of the gods play an important 
part in assisting them to acquire the mead, they do not play any part in its production 
or use. That remains a largely male affair (Oosten, p. 64). Indeed, as Schjqdt has 
suggested (pp. 92-93), the most detailed mead myth in Old Norse, Snorri 
Sturluson's narrative of the transformation of Kvasir in Skdldskaparmal, represents 
OSinn's winning of the mead as a kind of pseudo-procreation. But, instead of 
bringing forth physical life as women characteristically do, the questing male gods 
bring forth and repotentiate the life of the intellect from the giant world where it lies 
unused. So OSinn, by spewing out the mead he has drunk in giantland, makes it 
available as an active, creative power to gods and men. 

The story of Hymir's ale-cauldron conforms to the 'cycle of the mead' myth- 
type in many respects. The usual dichotomy between the worlds of gods and giants 
obtains; the object of the gods' desire is an alcoholic liquid and the container in 
which it is to be brewed. The cauldron in HymiskviSa is owned by Hymir, the skill 
of ale brewing apparently commanded by Tigir. Though we deal here with two 
giants rather than one, each is marked as 'other' and hostile, each resists the gods' 
plan to capitalize on his skills or possessions, and each ultimately fails to outsmart 
the gods and their representatives, pdrr and Tyr. 

Tyr, like Loki, is the product of a union between a giant and a female who, 
while her family ties are unstated, may reasonably be assumed to be at least 
sympathetic to the gods if not a member of their group. Most unions between gods 
and giants in Norse mythology operate in the reverse direction, with a divine male 
cohabiting with a giantess. Meulengracht Sprensen has shown how a 'wrong way 
marriage' and its offspring is often symbolically associated with ideas of 
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disharmony and the anti-social. 21 In Loki's case his ambivalent status in the gods' 
world is reflected in the roles he often plays in myths, as go-between, scapegoat, or 
feminized shape-shifter. In HymiskviSa, Tyr also mediates between the world of 
the gods and giantland, for it is he who discloses the cauldron's whereabouts and 
capacities to porr (strs 4-6). However, he sides firmly with his father's enemies 
and himself has to undergo the final test of strength Hymir sets for the two gods 
(str. 33). Indeed, unlike porr, he fails to carry the giant cauldron out of Hymir's 
hall. Tyr's mother also plays a significant role in helping the gods; she intervenes to 
save them from Hymir's shattering glance (strs 9-12) and later provides porr with 
the information he needs to smash the magic cup against the giant's skull (strs 30- 
31). 

HymiskviSa does not clarify the symbolic power of the cauldron nor of the ale 
it brews, except to indicate that it is implicated in the establishment of complete 
cultural conviviality (str. 1) and the celebration of an orderly annual round of 
festivals (str. 39). Apparently the gods do not themselves possess the skills 
necessary to brew their own ale. As a group of hunters they need to exploit the 
resources of the other world peopled by giants to gain access to alcoholic liquor and 
its social advantages. The giants are represented as practising a mixed economy of 
hunting, fishing, and pastoralism. As with several symbolic values of this narrative 
poem, its paradigmatic dimension focuses some of the concepts developed by its 
somewhat ersatz syntagm. The symbolic values associated with the brewing 
cauldron and its product are among HymiskviSa's central paradigms. 


The syntagm of HymiskviSa 

The HymiskviSa poet incorporated two important Norse myths into his text, 
which are not linked in any other known work, and he united them within an overall 
structure that can best be described as a quest for a magic object, in this case the 
brewing cauldron. The porr-MiSgarSsormr encounter functions as only one, and 
arguably not the most important, of a series of tests of porr's strength, a quality for 
which he was globally renowned in Old Norse myth. Klingenberg has 
characterized HymiskviSa as 'an episodic series of porr's exploits — the 
enumeration of arduous feats', 22 but has paid no attention to the sequencing of these 
episodes which, as a schema, conform to the structure of the European wondertale, 
as it has been analyzed by Vladimir Propp. 23 Earlier scholars, such as von der 
Leyen 24 and von Sydow, 25 observed the close connexions between HymiskviSa 
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and folktales on the level of individual motifs, but were not concerned with the 
coherence of the poem's wondertale structure with respect to its observance of the 
correct sequence of functions, the expected relationships between its protagonists, 
and the themes it develops. 

The wondertale form seems to have emerged at some time during the early 
Middle Ages in Europe as a transformation of pre-existing mythic structures. The 
process of transformation ensured both the continued life of old myths and their 
incorporation into literary structures which came to be regarded as not incompatible 
with Christian ideology. Beowulf is again a case in point; here several tales about a 
monster-fighting hero were brought together in such a way as to fit a Proppian 
wondertale syntagm without straining or major omissions. 26 Within early Norse 
literature, Lindow has demonstrated the presence of international folktale structures 
in an early pdttr, 21 while Harris has done the same for two sagas and a story in 
Snorra Edda , 28 A number of Snorri Sturluson's mythic narratives in his Edda can 
be shown to conform to a wondertale format 29 

Unlike Beowulf, which fits neatly into the wondertale syntagm, HymiskviSa 
uses it as a kind of walking stick. Although the poem’s burlesque qualities help it 
along, it is easy to see that it contains material extraneous to the wondertale syntagm 
(strs 4-5, 37-38) and offers a number of instances in which characters perform 
functions not accounted for in a Proppian structure. An example is Tyr’s mediating 
role at the beginning of the poem, when he supplies porr with information on the 
cauldron's whereabouts (strs 4-5), and later when he mediates in a more general 
way between the societies of gods and giants by virtue of his kinship with both. 
Again, some functions are displaced (e.g., G, str. 7), one pair (M and N) is 
repeated many times, and others are passed over but must be assumed (e.g., D 2 -E, 
str. 8). Table 1 displays HymiskviSa' s wondertale structure in schematic form, and 
the comments in the right-hand column direct the reader to apparent anomalies. 
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Table 1 — HymiskviSa 's Wondertale Syntagm 


Strophes 

Summary Description 

Function 

Comments 

1-2 

[The Initial Situation in AsgarSr.] 


[The Preparatory Part 
of the syntagm is 
missing.] 


Lack of a Brewing Cauldron. 

Aa - vm Lack. 


3 

/Egir despatches porr to fetch 
Cauldron. 

B 2 -IX The Hero is 
despatched. 

Tigir's motive is 
given as vengeance 
(3/3), not a 
wondertale motive, 
but nevertheless he 
functions as 

Mandateur. 

[4-5] 

[Gods are ignorant of whereabouts 
of cauldron. Tyr supplies 
information that Hymir owns it.] 


[Not part of 
wondertale syntagm.] 

4-6 

pdrr and Tyr accept their mission to 
obtain cauldron from Hymir. 

C-X Beginning of 
counter-action. 


7 

porr and Tyr depart from AsgarSr 
[leaving their goats with farmer 
Egill]. 

T-XI Departure. 

[Egill material is not 
part of wondertale 
syntagm.] 

7 

The heroes journey to giantland. 

G-XV Journey. 

This function is out 
of its normal place 
in the syntagm. 

8 

The heroes are presumably 
interrogated by the two women at 
Hymir's house. 

D 2 -XB First 
Function of the 
Provider. 

Hymir's beautiful 
lover, who is also 
Tyr’s mother (8/8), 
acts as Provider. 



[E-XBI The Hero's 
Reaction.] 


9 

The beautiful woman offers help to 
the heroes and hides them from 
Hymir's shattering glance. 

F 9 -XIV Help 
Received. 

c.f. strophe 30. 

10-14 

Hymir returns home from hunting 
and discovers his natural enemy, 
p6rr, there, together with his own 
son, Tyr. 


Difficult to 

accommodate to 
syntagm; at some 
point, heroes should 


state their request for 
cauldron before 
Hymir subjects them 
to tests. 
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Strophes Summary Description Function Comments 


14-16 


16-18 

18-19 

20 


21-24 


26-27 


28-29 


30 

31 

32 


Ordeal by food and drink. 

M-XXV Difficult 
Task. 


porr eats two oxen supplied from 

N-XXVI Task 

Here follows the 

Hymir's herd. 

accomplished. 

paired functions M- 
N, 7 times repeated. 

pdrr must find suitable bait for 
fishing expedition. 

M 


porr gets a bull's head from Hymir's 
herd. 

N 


Hymir tests pdrr's strength at 
rowing far out to sea. 

M 


pdrr outrows Hymir. 

N 


Fishing competition: Hymir 

M 

This contest could 

catches two whales but pdrr hooks 

N 

also be classed as 

Mi8gar6sormr. 


H-XVI Combat 
between the Hero and 



his Antagonist, but 
here functions as an 



M-N pairing. 

Hymir subjects pdrr to the test of 
carrying the boat and its contents 
home. 

M 


porr does so. 

N 


pdrr subjected to apparent test of 

M 

This test is unlike 

strength: break glass goblet. 


the others, in that 
goblet cannot be 

He fails to break it. 

N- 

shattered by strength 
alone, hence return 
to F^ and Function 
of Provider, who 
advises that Hymir's 
head is only thing 
that will break it. 

Hymir's mistress tells pdrr to break 

F^-XIV Help received. 

the goblet against Hymir's skull. 



pdrr breaks the goblet against 
Hymir's skull. 

N+ 


Hymir agrees to surrender cauldron, 


[Request and promise 


are nowhere stated.] 
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Strophes Summary Description Function 


33-34 


35-36 


[37-38] 


on condition that heroes pass final M 
test of strength: carry cauldron out 
of hall. Tyr fails to move it twice. N- (x2) 
porr carries it away on his head. N+ 


porr and Tyr travel back to AsgarSr. i-XX Return. 
They are pursued by a troop of Pr-XXI Pursuit 
giants, including Hymir. 
porr kills all the giants with his Rs-XXn 
hammer, MjQllnir. Rescue/Escape 

assimilated to H 
Combat. 


Reference to laming of pdrr's goat, 
Loki’s role in this, and the price 
Egill had to pay p6rr (hand over 
both his children). 


39 The gods obtain the ale-cauldron. K-XIX Reparation 

assimilated to F, 
Magic Object 
Received. 


Comments 


[Presumed to be an 
allusion to material 
otherwise known 
from prefatory part 
of pdrr’s journey to 
Utgar6a-Loki, as told 
in Snorra Edda, 
Gylfaginning 26- 

31.] 
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Themes and Paradigms in HymiskviSa — towards a reinterpretation 
of myth 

If the syntagm of HymiskviSa is something of a patchwork, the poem's 
dominant paradigms offer us a key to the way in which its thirteenth-century 
audience may have understood this composite narrative. On a stylistic level, some 
of the main paradigms are marked by the consistent use of kennings. In an eddic 
poem, kennings constitute a marked discourse register, as they are usually found as 
consistently used elements only in skaldic verse. Peter Hallberg has contrasted the 
HymiskviSa poet's use of kennings 'to refer to the narrative itself in a rather narrow 
sense' with the way in which kennings are used in Voluspa to deepen that poem's 
central eschatological theme. 30 

This difference between the use of kennings in two eddic poems with respect 
to eschatology is to be explained in terms of their respective development along the 
horizontal and vertical mythological planes. We have seen how HymiskviSa! s 
horizontal wondertale syntagm degrades the cosmogonic and eschatological 
dimensions of its components. With reference to the myth of porr's struggle with 
the World Serpent, we find that the cluster of periphrases in strophes 22-24 inscribe 
MiSgarSsormr's position in the cosmos (22/7-8) and the hostility that exists between 
him and the gods (22/6; 23/3), especially porr (22/3), as well as his kinship with 
another of Loki’s monstrous offspring, the wolf Fenrir (23/8). Yet these kennings, 
with their clearly eschatological implications, work in HymiskviSa not by 
contributing to its main narrative but by providing a kind of shorthand reference to 
other versions of the myth. Further, the poem's terms of reference to MiSgarSsormr 
simultaneously vilify and degrade him: he is the being that all the gods hate (22/6) 
and a mere fish ( safiscr , 'that fish', 24/6). 

The chronological placement of HymiskviSa! s narrative is also perfunctorily 
indicated. The opening scene in which the gods begin their search for a brewing 
cauldron happens in early times (dr, 1/1); Hymir, like many giants, is old and grey 
(13/6; 16/1-2); the ancient earth (in forna fold, 24/3—4) shudders at porr's and 
MiSgarSsormr’s cosmic struggle. But these adverbials and epithets are quite 
conventional and play no vital part in the narrative as a whole, which has no specific 
chronological entailment. Like the allusions to the narrative of porr’s lame goat and 
its sequel in strophes 7 and 37-38, these semantic elements demonstrate the self- 
conscious poet's knowledge of other stories which have some relevance to the one 
he has chosen to tell. HymiskviSa is unlike Voluspa, in which a set of allusive 
narratives, cast as visions, are directly related in a chronologically conceived 
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framework of world history and bear fundamentally upon its eschatological 
denouement. 

Yet, although the chronological and eschatological references in HymiskviSa 
are shallow, not all the poem's imagery is similarly lacking in complexity and depth. 
Its head-kennings, for example, as Hallberg noted (pp. 63-64), are grotesque but 
also central to one of the poem's main paradigms. They utilize the resources of 
skaldic diction to define a head in terms of something that grows or sprouts from 
it. 31 In this poem heads are both prominent, signifying power and intellectual 
capacity in line with one of the dominant themes of the 'cycle of mead' myths, and 
also potentially vulnerable. In the various tests of strength porr undergoes he is 
obliged to hit heads and hunt with heads. He eats two of Hymir's oxen after they 
have been decapitated (15/1-4), goes fishing for MiSgar6sormr with an ox's 
'stronghold of two horns' for bait (19/3-4), and hits MiSgar6sormr’s 'high 
mountain of head hair' (23/5-8) with his hammer. After he has received helpful 
advice from Hymir's mistress, he shatters a glass goblet by throwing it against the 
giant's skull. Finally, having succeeded in lifting up the great cauldron he has come 
to acquire for the gods, he makes off with it on top of his head (34/5-6). 

In many of the Old Norse myths in which porr fights with giants he kills them 
by smashing their skulls with his hammer, Mjollnir. The HymiskviSa poet alludes 
to one of his victims when he refers to Hymir as Hrungnis spialli, 'Hrungnir's 
friend' (16/2), and endorses port's generally destructive attitude to giants when 
Hymir is made to call him briotr berg-Dana, 'smasher of rock-Danes' (17/7). porr 
also acts in character towards the end of the poem, when he kills 'all the lava- 
whales' ( hraunhvala alia, 36/5-6) with Mjollnir after they have pursued him and Tyr 
as they make their way back to AsgarSr with the cauldron. The poet does not say so 
explicitly, but we infer from the fact that Hymir is said to be one of this many¬ 
headed crew (35/5-8) that porr killed him too, even though he was unable to injure 
him physically within his own hall. 

Within the hall porr is not concerned to kill the giant but to obtain his most 
precious possession, the ale-cauldron. Nevertheless, the poet's consistent use of 
head-imagery and certain details of the storyline suggest that porr's winning of the 
cauldron is equivalent to his capture of Hymir's head and its intellectual powers. 
The events inside the hall propose an equivalence between the cauldron and Hymir's 
head, both of which have to be kept intact during porr's visit. The giant's mistress, 
in her role as Provider, protects porr and Tyr from her lover's shattering glance but 
cannot prevent him destroying seven out of eight cauldrons hanging at the end of the 
hall and a hall-beam and pillar into the bargain. Later, when porr tries to break the 
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giant's goblet in the penultimate test of his strength, he also causes considerable 
damage to the hall, but is only able to break the goblet against Hymir's skull, which 
itself remains intact: 

heill var karli hialmstofn ofan, 
enn vfnferill, valr, rifnaSi. (31/5-8) 

The fellow's helmet-stem stayed whole above, but the round 
wine vessel shattered. 

Thus the two things in the hall that remain whole are the cauldron and Hymir's 
head. The inherently fragile goblet is magically safe unless it meets an object of 
greater power, the giant's head. Breaking the goblet allows release of the cauldron, 
for Hymir is thereby compromised. Hence porr's quest for Hymir's cauldron is a 
kind of head-hunting expedition, in terms of the poem's paradigms, and the way in 
which porr removes it from the hall, up on top of his own head with the rings that 
suspend it jangling at his heels, reinforces the symbolic value of his trophy. 

The paradigm that equates Hymir's cauldron with his head is consonant with 
the values of supernatural power and knowledge accorded to giant sources of 
numinous wisdom in other versions of the 'cycle of the mead'. As in the myth of 
OSinn's theft of the mead of poetry, the gods do not possess this source of 
knowledge but must steal or otherwise obtain it from the giant world. In the giant 
world the power of the supernatural knowledge remains latent; it takes a male agent 
from the world of the gods to bring it out into 'this world' where it becomes 
intellectually productive (Schjpdt, pp. 91-92). 

Several other paradigms in Hymiskvida support the notion of the brewing 
cauldron as a source of cultural sophistication for the gods. One of these has to do 
with food and drink, their provision and preparation. Here we find a Levi- 
Straussian opposition between the raw and the cooked, which in this poem includes 
the brewed. A cauldron is, as the poem reminds us, a 'liquid boiler' ( logvellir , 
6/2). According to Hymiskvida both gods and giants live in a society in which most 
of their food is obtained by hunting and fishing. The gods live by hunting (1/1-2), 
and Hymir, in a memorable description, comes home at night from hunting with his 
beard hung with icicles (10/4). One of the tests p6rr undergoes is a fishing contest 
with Hymir. Yet Hymir and perhaps the shadowy Egill, to whom porr entrusts his 
goats, are also herdsmen. Hymir keeps a herd of oxen and supplies from it both a 
meal for the travelling gods and also the bait for porr's fishing expedition. His 
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possession of eight cauldrons indicates his household's concern with the tasks of 
cooking and brewing. JE gir also has a range of cauldrons at home (1/8), though he 
claims none of them is big enough to satisfy the gods' gargantuan appetites. 

The poem establishes a contrast between Hymir's world, in which both 
hunting and herding supply the necessities of life, and the world of the gods, in 
which the gods, who live by hunting alone, are great consumers of food and drink 
(1/3) but appear not to have mastered the skills of herding and brewing. They form, 
in terms of the poem, a hunter-gatherer aristocracy exploiting the resources of a 
subordinate group of pastoralists. They desire the products of a more elaborate 
economy which they are unable or unwilling to produce for themselves. They are 
opportunists, living by their wits (6/3-4), their physical strength, and their mobility. 
Numerous periphrases for p6rr reinforce the last two qualities (c.f. 1/1; 3/2; 19/2; 
19/5-8; 20/2; 31/1-2; 33/2). Even the gods' resort to divination, as a means of 
discovering the whereabouts of a suitable cauldron, is another manifestation of their 
capacity to exploit alternatives. 32 

The divine qualities of quickwittedness, strength, and mobility are further 
expressed through the well-known travel pattern of Norse mythology, 33 in which 
divine protagonists journey away from Asgar5r, over some kind of limen (here the 
dwelling of Egill) and beyond to the other world where their giant antagonists and 
the objects they seek are to be found. Hymiskvida repeats the travel pattern within 
the narrative of the fishing expedition. Here a land-sea dichotomy is heavily 
underlined by the diversity of kennings for Hymir’s ship, where the base-words are 
terms for land animals (e.g., 20/1; 26/5; 27/4), and played on in the main narrative 
as well (e.g., 27/8; 33/4; 36/5). Such grotesqueries depend on the conventional 
skaldic pairing of opposed terms, such as sea and land, water transport and land 
transport as the basis for many kenning types. 

A final point concerns Hymiskvida ’s excursus on the visit to Egill (str. 7), the 
reference to porr's half-dead goat, and the recompense porr extracted from him for 
letting the animal go lame, even though Loki is said to have been the cause of it. It 
is generally acknowledged that the poet has alluded to a story which is otherwise 
known only as the preparatory part to Snorri Sturluson's narrative of porr's visit to 
UtgarSa-Loki in Gylfaginning, 26-31. Here porr and Loki visit a farmer on the first 
night of a long journey, porr slaughters his goats to provide dinner for the 
household but is later able to revive them, having first instructed the family to 
preserve the skins and bones. Disregarding instruction, the farmer's son breaks a 
bone to get at the marrow, and the result is that one of the goats becomes lame in a 
hind leg. porr then takes the farmer's two children, pjalfi and Roskva, as his 
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servants in recompense for the son's misdemeanour, but Loki is not implicated in it 
as far as we can judge from Snorri's narrative. 

The Hymiskvida poet's direct appeal to his audience's knowledge of this story 
(38/1-4), which, as a rhetorical device, is unparalleled in eddic verse, suggests not 
only their familiarity with its broad outlines but also their ability to recognize 
deviations from its standard form. The question is, why did the poet include this 
material along with the reference to Loki? Klingenberg has argued (p. 140) that it 
was because he wanted to place Hymiskvida, like Lokasenna, in the larger, 
eschatological context of the enmity between Loki and porr. While this suggestion 
may have some plausibility in the context of the Codex Regius, the strophe occurs 
in the same place in Hymiskvida in AM 748 1, where there is no connexion with 
Lokasenna. It is more plausible that the reference to Loki is a reflex of the poet's 
awareness of the structural and thematic similarities between his version of the 
cauldron quest and the story of porr's visit to UtgarSa-Loki. 

Loki has a role to play in that myth, and it follows a similar structural pattern 
to the cauldron quest, porr and Loki go on a journey and leave their goats with a 
farmer; they then proceed to giantland where they are subjected to a series of tests of 
strength. This myth attributes to porr no obvious reason for his journey; he is 
unaware of the nature of the tests and of the chthonic power of his opponent. It 
turns out that Loki vies with the power of wildfire, pjalfi with the swiftness of 
Thought, while porr attempts to drink the sea, lift up the World Serpent, and wrestle 
with Old Age. The Utgar6a-Loki contest shows a thematic relationship with the 
other main Hymiskvida myth, porr's struggle with Mi6gar6sormr, in that both 
represent the god's encounter with a natural force in which the outcome is the 
reinforcement of a sense of checks and balances rather than the successful passing 
of tests and the acquisition of a numinous object. In fact, one could regard the 
Utgar6a-Loki myth as an elaboration of the idea at the centre of the story of porr's 
fishing expedition. 

Thirteenth-century evidence that Icelanders saw it that way comes not only 
from Hymiskvida but from the fact that the /Esir from Troy in Gylfaginning are 
made to perceive the links between the two by having the fishing expedition follow 
the Utgar6a-Loki story as a kind of sequel to it. The discussants of Gylfaginning 
present the fishing expedition as porr’s attempt to redress the humiliation he suffered 
at the hands of Utgar6a-Loki, but this interpretation is somewhat compromised by 
the Ass narrator's endorsement of the version of the myth that allows the World 
Serpent to survive and live still in the ocean. It is possible that Snorri got the idea of 
juxtaposing porr's visit to Utgar6a-Loki with the god's fishing expedition from his 
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knowledge of a version of Hymiskvi8a in which there was already an allusion to the 
episode of the laming of the goat. If so, in his usual manner he has built upon 
inherent similarities of theme and structure between the two myths to produce a 
discourse about porr's relationship to chthonic beings that suggests a coherent pagan 
counterpart to Christian eschatology. 

HymiskviSa, on the other hand, veers away from the vertical model of Norse 
myth with its chronological dimension that could be aligned with Christian concepts 
of mutability and impairment of the world. Its reinforcement of the horizontal 
model by its adoption of the wondertale syntagm, so that porr's fishing expedition 
could be incorporated into the ale-cauldron myth, strengthens and gives renewed life 
to a fundamentally atemporal view of human concerns for order and the social and 
intellectual control of numinous forces. The poet's decision to adopt a comic, if not 
burlesque, presentation of his material reminds one of other eddic poems such as 
prymskviSa and the modality of many modem Scandinavian folktales which have 
preserved some of the concerns of the horizontal model of Old Norse mythology 
largely untouched by the doctrines of Christianity. 
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Politics and mythology have always been closely interlocked, and money — or 
Kapital — is the root of many a myth. 

Hesiod blamed the gods for the poverty and misery of men: 'For the gods 
keep hidden the livelihood of men. Otherwise you might easily do enough work in 
a day to have enough for a full year with no further need to be working.' 1 Men 
earned the disfavour of the gods because of a trick Prometheus played on Zeus. He 
deceived him over 'money'. It was not literally money, but a money-equivalent, a 
sacrificed ox. By a deceptive division of the dead beast, Prometheus devised it that 
Zeus would get the bones and mankind the succulent flesh. Zeus in retaliation hid 
fire from men, but then Prometheus stole it for them. In exasperation Zeus bound 
Prometheus in torment and sent Pandora to men bearing all the curses of the gods, 
for 'all the gods who dwell on Olympos gave a gift to this plague for men who are 
eaters of bread'. 2 Dues, revenues, privilege, the power of punishment — in the 
tenacity with which they cling to these, Hesiod's gods mirror the ruling classes of 
human society: it is they who can make the condition of common man an 
inescapable prison. Prometheus was, for Marx, 'the most eminent saint and martyr 
in the philosophical calendar'. 3 

Myth can also embody a political hope. If men are bold enough to criticize 
and rebel against a cruel tyranny, or a foreign oppression, they may believe in the 
coming of a new ruler, a protector, just, magnanimous, potent with divinity, an 
incarnation of the god himself. In ancient Egyptian prophecies, the long-awaited 
sovereign will be a 'king from the sun' sent by Isis: the state of evil will be 
destroyed, the world will be transformed, and the 'king from the sun' will establish 
an eternal kingdom. 4 Political hopes adopt the symbolism of myth and cling to the 
certainty of the return of Sol Invictus, rising from his conquest of the underworld of 
night and death. 
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Themes that we see in myth inspired much of the political energy of Marx and 
Engels: indignation at the human condition, admiration for the courage of the rebel, 
confidence in the historical inevitability of change. Marx described religion as 'the 
sigh of the oppressed creature, the heart of a heartless world', and would abolish it 
with its 'illusory happiness' in order to bring men their 'real happiness': 

The demand to give up illusions about the existing state of 
affairs is the demand to give up a state of affairs which needs 
illusions. The criticism of religion is therefore in embryo the 
criticism of the vale of tears, the halo of which is religion . . . 

Thus the criticism of heaven turns into the criticism of earth. 5 

As a young student preoccupied with idealism, Marx decided that the 'idea' 
was now to be sought in reality itself: 'If previously the gods had dwelt above the 
earth, now they became [for him] its centre.’ 6 As to the world's inevitable 
eschatological change, Marx saw it as 'an historical movement going on under our 
very eyes', and the human task as one of 'consciously participating in the historical 
revolutionary process of society which was taking place'. He felt the urgency of 
this Ragnarok and feared that Das Kapital would not be completed in time. He 
wrote to a friend: 'I am working like mad all through the nights at putting my 
economic studies together, so that I may at least have the outlines clear before the 
deluge comes' 7 — mcelir 6Sinn viS Mims hofuS. 

In his passionate political writing, Marx shows great mythopoeic power. He 
was able to create a new mythology because he was deeply alive to the old. His 
doctoral Dissertation of 1841 (on the Difference between the Democritean and 
Epicurean Philosophy of Nature) and the notebooks compiled for the purposes of 
the Dissertation make his sensibility to the intellectual uses of mythology quite clear. 
He relished the wit in the decisive use of myth in ancient argument: 

Aristotle reproached the ancients for their belief that heaven 
required the support of Atlas . . . Epicurus, on the other hand, 
blames those who believe that man needs heaven. He finds the 
Atlas by whom heaven is supported in human stupidity and 
superstition: so stupidity and superstition are Titans. 8 

At times, in certain contexts, Marx saw myth as the only possible expression for 
thought. With a certain exaltation of spirit he confronts the problem, 'why Plato, 
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precisely when he expounds truths which are of the greatest moral and religious 
interest, at the same time presents them in a mythical form', and he offers his own 
answer: 


In expounding definite questions of morality, religion, or even 
natural philosophy, as in the Timaeus, Plato sees that his 
negative interpretation of the Absolute is not sufficient; here it is 
not enough to sink everything in the one dark night, in which, 
according to Hegel, all cows are black; at this point Plato has 
recourse to the positive interpretation of the Absolute, and its 
essential form, which has its basis in itself, is myth and 
allegory. Where the Absolute stands on one side, and limited 
positive reality on the other, and the positive must all the same 
be preserved, there this positive becomes the medium through 
which absolute light shines . . . and the finite, the positive, 
points to something other than itself, has in it a soul, to which 
this husk is an object of wonder; the whole world has become a 
world of myths. Every shape is a riddle. 

Elaborating further his use of the term 'myth' for the 'medium through which 
absolute light shines', Marx delivers a triumphant exposition of the creativity of 
dialectic, as, with the interaction of opposites, the negating force becomes positive, 
vital: 


Death and love are the myth of negative dialectic, for dialectic is 
the inner, simple light, the piercing eye of love, the inner soul 
which is not crushed by the body of material division, the inner 
abode of the spirit. Thus the myth of it is love. But dialectic is 
also the torrent which smashes the many and their bounds, 
which tears down the independent forms, sinking everything in 
the one sea of eternity. The myth of it is therefore death. 

Thus dialectic is death, but at the same time the vehicle of 
vitality, the efflorescence in the gardens of the spirit, the 
foaming in the bubbling goblet of the tiny seeds out of which the 
flower of the single flame of the spirit bursts forth. 9 
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Written in 1837, this confident declaration of an archetypal religious paradox, in 
terms almost of personal discovery, would seem to have much in common with the 
rousing summons of Bakunin in his Reaktion in Deutschland (1842): 

Let us put our trust, therefore, in the eternal spirit, who shatters 
and destroys only because he is the unfathomable and eternally 
creative source of all life. The desire to destroy is itself a 
creative desire. 10 

While Marx seems to rejoice in the expressive value of myth during his early 
philosophical studies, at other times, more detachedly, he sees myth as inadequate, 
outdated for modem uses. Comparing the historical function of mythology in 
ancient times with that of German philosophy in his own day, he is clear in his own 
mind that both side-step reality: 

As the ancient peoples went through their pre-history in 
imagination, in mythology, so we Germans have gone through 
our post-history in thought, in philosophy. We are 
philosophical contemporaries of the present without being its 
historical contemporaries. 11 

Mythology is a socially outmoded product of the mind: 

All mythology overcomes and dominates and shapes the forces 
of nature in the imagination and by the imagination: it therefore 
disappears when these have been truly mastered. What becomes 
of Fama alongside Printing House Square? 

While Marx recognized the general stimulus of the real world in the creation of 
myth — mythology is 'nature and the social forms themselves reworked by the 
popular imagination in an unconsciously artistic way' — and allowed that a 
conscious artist also might use a 'mythologizing relationship' to nature and 
society, 12 he does not seem to have considered mythology useful as evidence of 
ancient pragmatic thinking. 

In this respect Engels was more perceptive. He adhered — as did Marx — to 
the long-standing theory that the forces of nature first inspired man to believe in 
supernatural, divine forces: 
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All religion, however, is nothing but the phantastic reflection 
in men's minds of those external forces which control their daily 
life, a reflection in which the terrestrial forces assume the form 
of supernatural forces. In the beginnings of history it was the 
forces of Nature which were at first so reflected, and in the 
course of further evolution they underwent the most manifold 
and varied personifications among the various peoples. 
Comparative mythology has traced back this process, at least in 
the case of the Indo-European nations, to its origin in the Indian 
Vedas, and has shown its detailed evolution among the Indians, 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, Germans and, so far as material is 
available, also among the Celts, Lithuanians and Slavs. 

Yet he recognized that the developing world of men would bring changes to the 
nature of their gods: 

But it is not long before, side by side with the forces of Nature, 
social forces begin to be active; forces which present themselves 
to man as equally extraneous and at first equally inexplicable, 
dominating them with the same apparent necessity as the forces 
of Nature themselves. The phantastic personifications, which at 
first only reflected the mysterious forces of Nature, at this point 
acquire social attributes, become representatives of the forces of 
history. 13 

Engels had read Jakob Grimm's Deutsche Mythologie, as his footnote on this page 
shows: 


Comparative mythology overlooks this twofold character 
assumed at a later stage by the gods; it continues to pay 
exclusive attention to their character as reflexes of the forces of 
Nature, although it is this twofold character which is the basis of 
the confusion of mythologies which subsequently creeps in. 
Thus in some Germanic tribes the ancient Nordic war-god, Tyr, 
in Old High German, Zio, corresponds to the Greek Zeus, Latin 
Jupiter for Diu-piter; in other Germanic tribes, Er, Eor, 
corresponds to the Greek Ares, Latin Mars. 14 
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Though he pursued this particular line of research no further, Engels did not forget 
what Grimm's mythological labyrinth had introduced him to: so, in his vivid article 
on the Book of Revelation, 15 he compares the development of the Christian religion 
with that of the Germanic: 

. . . Christianity in its undeveloped form [in the Book of 
Revelation ] ... stands in the same relation to the fourth century 
state religion with its fully evolved dogma and mythology as 
Tacitus's still unstable mythology of the Germans to the 
developed teaching of the gods of Edda as influenced by 
Christian and antique elements. 

From his teens Engels had been an ardent admirer of Grimm — his vast and 
specific knowledge, his critical acumen, stylistic power, and the political courage 
which earned for him exile from the Hanoverian kingdom (1838). 16 In 1859, 
exiled himself, in Manchester, Engels wrote to his fellow exile, Marx, in London: 

I am sitting now deep in Ulfilas, I must at last make an end of 
this damned Gothic .. . Then on to Old Norse and Anglo- 
Saxon — I've always had only half a foot in that. Up to now I 
am working without a dictionary or any other aid, just the text 
and Grimm — [i.e. his German Grammar] — but the old fellow 
is really marvellous [wirklich famos], Grimm's 'History of the 
German Language' would be very useful for what I am doing 
now — can you send it back to me? (Kolb, p. 105) 

Nearly six years later Engels wrote that he intended to study Old Norse in 
earnest: 


Its poetry is a tough morsel [ein barter Brocken], because of the 
deliberate obscurity and the mythology with its innumerable 
names, and I see that it is 'no use' to work on it as a side-line; I 
must sometime, when I have little to do, devote four weeks just 
to that. (Kolb, p. 108, note 47) 

Marx was less interested in the linguistic aspects of Germanic than Engels, but 
in principle he shared Grimm's conviction that through the medium of language one 
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would force one's way through to the facts: as Grimm had expressed his ideal in the 
Preface to his 'History of the German Language': 

Research into language, which I practise, and which I make my 
starting point, could never so satisfy me that it was not with 
pleasure that I reached, through the words, the things 
themselves: I have never wanted just to build houses, but also to 
live in them. (Kolb, p. 107) 17 

Of Grimm's works, Marx's interest went most to the Deutsche 
Rechtsaltertiimer, 'German Legal Antiquities' (Kolb, p. 108). Marx indeed 
believed that a truer understanding of revolution could be won from studying the 
time before the Middle Ages, because there one would find 'in the oldest, the 
newest things’, that men were 'Egalitarians to a degree’. 18 Both he and Engels 
intended, by detailed historical research, translating and interpreting the old 
Germanic texts themselves, to clarify their own theories and to give them material 
foundation, in order to get free from the 'empty abstraction’ of Hegelian concepts 
(Kolb, p. 109). It was no doubt this determined ideal of scholarship, combined 
with Marx's own mythopoeic power —- bred of his early philosophical absorptions 
— that gave Das Kapital its unique strength: 

Marx piles quotation on quotation from the reports of British 
factory inspectors and commissions of inquiry on conditions in 
the factories and factory towns of nineteenth-century England 
. . . The total picture that emerges out of Marx's careful 
collation of these accounts is a picture of total frightfulness. 

This explains the credibility to many of his mythic image of 
society ... It is in great measure this documentation of myth 
with materials from economic history that made Marx an 
influential force in the world. (Tucker, p. 226) 

The delight Marx and Engels took in Grimm's work sprang indeed not only 
from a shared interest in realistic learning, but, even more profoundly, from the fact 
that he was the first to reveal the existence of a culture that belonged to the people, 
distinct from the culture of the ruling class, which had been based, since the 
Renaissance, on classical tradition, 19 and in which they themselves had been 
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brought up. Marx's researches into the 'culture' of the English working people 
were a startling development of Grimm's progress. 

It is hardly surprising that neither Engels nor Marx made further use of 
mythological study in their exploration of the Germanic past. As Grimm 
emphasized, Norse records were invaluable for an understanding of the ancient 
Germanic religion — 'preserved for us in the remotest comer of the North, whither 
it had fled as it were for more perfect safety, — namely, in Iceland'. 20 But, as 
Engels emphasized, those Norse records were themselves incredibly difficult to 
understand. Many of the oldest and most significant texts — texts unsurpassed in 
range, brilliance and riddling allusiveness — are only now approaching elucidation. 
The Norse mythology they disclose represents centuries of reflective synthesis, 
constructed — and deconstructed — by generation after generation of swift-thinking 
poets, who subjected the fundamental mythological concepts they inherited to 
genetic permutations of every kind. 

Since the days of Marx and Engels, anthropology and comparative mythology 
have illuminated the realities that can underlie myth. Dumezil perceived the 
analogies that could be found in Indo-European records between the structure of 
divine society in the mythological texts and that of human societies in history. 
Levi-Strauss, in considering the structure of myth in living societies, sought to 
'reintegrate the anthropological knowledge acquired in the last fifty years into the 
Marxian tradition'. 21 For the anthropologist there is no doubt that myth is relevant 
to reality. 

Had Marx and Engels had modern scholarship before them to aid their 
research into the history of the past, what reality might they have found in Germanic 
myth, what 'secret track to the oldest lost history’ in the mythological poetry? For, 
as Karl Philipp Moritz expressed it in 1795, 22 such poetry 'retains weight from its 
inner interweaving with the oldest events, whereby it is prevented from dissolving 
into mere allegory'. 

From the many themes that there are, I shall, as an experiment, choose two 
from Norse mythology and try to test their 'weight' as evidence of the actualities of 
the past. 23 
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I The earth as gold 

In Norse cosmogony, earth emerges from water: it may be lifted by divine 
hands ( Voluspd , 4), or rise serenely of its own nature ( Voluspd , 59) like a new 
island — a green Surtsey — or it may start as a growth of icy spume cast up by the 
stormy waves of the primordial ocean (Vafprudnismdl, 31). It is a sunken treasure 
from the ocean — a concept that would seem to survive in Germanic terms for 
treasure, ON s0kk, OE sine - and a 'bench of (sunken) jewels', Spkkvabekkr, over 
which the cold waves echo and where OSinn and his consort drink joyously from 
golden cups ( Grimnismal , 7). Earth is the necklace of the goddess who can renew 
life, Freyja: it was stolen by Loki, fought over in the waters, and rescued for 
posterity ( Husdrdpa , paraphrased and cited by Snorri, Snorra Edda, pp. 98-99). 24 
It is the gold whose 'fire' lights up the ocean in a myriad kennings. 25 

When raised out of ocean, this gold becomes aurr, 26 the fertile mud of 
primordial land, which the roaring sea — gelmir — yields up (an image contained 
in the primordial giant's name, Aurgelmir, Vafprudnismdl, 29-30). In Norse 
mythological poetry the term aurr has a specialized, originally perhaps sacral, use: it 
signifies the gleaming libation — hvltaaurr — of moist loam that laves the World 
Tree, whose branches fructify the valleys with dew ( Voluspd , 19; cf. Lokasenna, 
48). 

The early legend of the origin of the island of Sjaelland, which Snorri 
attributes to Bragi (Snorra Edda, p. 8), illustrates the pattern of the cosmogonic 
myth: that spacious 'island of meadows', dredged by giant plough through the sea 
from Sweden, is described as a 'gleaming roundel -— a sun-disk — from the ocean 
depths' •— djuproSull : land from the sea with its golden promise. 

The gold of the sky and the gold of the earth complement each other. In 
Sklrnismdl, when the bright god Freyr, looking from on high, is struck with love 
for a girl in Giant Land — that is, in the depths of the earth — his proper joy in the 
daily shining of the heavenly sun is eclipsed by the lustrous arms of the girl, which 
— like another sun — light up all the air and ocean. Scornfully she rejects the 
god's gifts of gold: 'I have no lack of gold in the courts of my father Gymir.' She 
has all the plutonian resources of the earth at her disposal, for she is earth and — in 
accordance with cosmogonic pattern — she dwells in the courts of Gymir — whose 
name means 'Ocean' — and is begotten by him, as earth may be said to be 
’begotten' by water. The light that gleams from her is the light of the sunken 
treasure that is earth. 
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For this rich earth to flourish, the divine gifts of the sky are indispensable. 
That is the moral of Skirnismdl. To 'control the forces of nature’, to ensure that the 
earth does not refuse the sky's gifts, the wedding of the pair was depicted on golden 
talismans. These were then buried as treasure-hoards — patterns of hope — in the 
soil of the fields, to bind a golden future to the ancient Norsemen's land. Their 
gods are bound, fettered — bond, hopt —- to the earth by such magic, to fulfil the 
needs of men. 27 

Why should earth be gold? It is the source of human wealth: of food, shelter, 
clothing, metal — and of the surplus that creates capital and political power. To call 
earth gold is a symbolic short-cut to a host of pragmatic facts. The dazzling 
dexterity with which the heathen poets handle the concept does not conceal the 
reality it has for them in practical and political terms. For the farmer as cultivator, 
the priapic Freyr is the fitting mate for the all-producing Terra Mater. But Terra — 
the Norseman's J3r6 — is also a political entity, the territory of a king and his 
people. The Norse farmer, who buries the gold talismans, is also a Viking, a 
lawman, a king's counsellor. For him, in his political persona, the husband of Jor5 
is symbolically OSinn, the god of war, and of kings, and of creative intelligence: a 
god whose influence penetrates every social form. The imagery of war settles upon 
that of the cultivator's world: the iron showers of arrows swell the grain, and 
conquest — the sating of wolves and ravens with slaughter — is the ruler's 
instrument of fertility and peace. Re-enacting the role of the god of war, the Norse 
ruler then takes the land as his bride. The court poets of Earl Hakon the Mighty 
(who was murdered in 995) show him first as the conquering ravisher of the broad¬ 
faced, com-tressed land of Norway, then as the legitimizing husband, sovereign 
consort of the 'sister of Wealth', his kingdom. 28 

The heathen Norse image of the king as the sexual partner of his land 
reappears with remarkable clarity in a legend cherished by the Scandinavian settlers 
of northern England well into the Christian period. In the thirteenth-century 
romance of Havelok the Dane, the exiled heir dreams on his wedding night that he 
takes possession of Denmark as of a bride. Gazing down at the whole world, he 
sees Denmark within it and clasps it in his arms to possess it: 

And mine armes weren so longe 

That I fadmede al at ones 

Denemark with mine longe bones. (11. 1295-97) 29 
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And when he tries to withdraw his embrace, he cannot — every living thing clings 
to him: 


And panne Y wolde mine armes drawe 
Til me and hom for to haue, 

A1 pat euere in Denemark liueden 

On mine armes faste clyueden. (11. 1298-1301) 

It is God's will that Havelok should be king. His own will is overridden. 

The Norse heathen king, too, needed the will of the gods behind him, the 
good fortune — the heill — that the magic practices of the old religion ensured and 
Christian rule destroyed. Earl Hdkon restored the heathen temples and the 
sacrifices, and for him the fertile seasons came back. 

The poets expressed this royal heill in terms of gold. The good king makes 
'golden grain' gleam on the arms of his warriors, while the bad king, like a miser, 
buries the grinding of that 'grain' in the flesh of the earth: the wealth he should have 
given his people moulders to waste like putrid bread. 30 Norse rulers, like the 
Frankish kings, must accede to 'kingdom and treasure' ( regnum et thesaurum ). 31 
The political realm must be the 'sister of Wealth' for sovereignty to be valid. 

Beside the popular concept of the intimate and sacral relationship between 
ruler and land, another political theme — also with ancient mythological roots — 
develops and dovetails with it. This presents a thoroughly 'socialized' explanation 
of kingship, in which no 'force of nature' — other than divinity itself — is 
involved. 

Men of all ranks are descended from a god, 32 but it is only the child of the 
highest rank, the Nobleman, that the god explicitly acknowledges (appearing 
personally to tell him so, when indeed there are no witnesses by). To Nobleman the 
god gives the secret divine teaching and directives that alone can qualify a ruler. 
This fable of divinely legitimated kingship is told with effortless wit in the poem 
Rlgspula. At the centre of the fable are the two names of the king: Konungr, 
'King', which he has by human baptism and noble human blood, and R(gr, 'Rex’, 
an adoption of the Irish term for king, r((g), which is the name assumed by the god 
— with his mission in mind — when he treads on earth, and given by him to his 
noblest human son. The one name represents the worldly rank that human good¬ 
breeding entitles Rlgr Konungr to hold, the other the inheritance of divinity from the 
god that bestows the divine right to rule. By the two names, the one native to the 
language, the other an exotic loanword, the king's 'two bodies' are neatly 
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distinguished. The Christian monarch, too, was a gemina persona, but by divine 
grace, not divine blood. 33 

We may note that, in Rigspula, the first directive the god gives to Nobleman is 
to gain land — other people's land — by war. Only then does he have wealth and 
precious treasures to give away 'to all', as a ruler should ( Rlgspula , 38). 

The two needs of kingship, divine acknowledgment and the physical support 
of land, are also clearly exemplified in a portrait of the Emperor Otto II (who, 
according to a Norse source, was once put to flight in battle by Earl Hakon the 
Mighty, Fagrskinna, p. 39). In a miniature in the Gospel Book of Aachen 
(c. 973), the hand of God comes down from above to the Emperor 'either to 
impose or to touch and bless the diadem on the emperor’s head', while his throne, 
'seemingly poised in mid-air ... is carried by a crouching Tellus, Earth herself, 
whose hands support the feet of the footstool' (Kantorowicz, p. 61). 

By distinct mythological and religious paths of development, heathen and 
Christian concepts of kingship come to resemble each other, in certain fundamental 
respects, quite closely. Marx and Engels would, I think, have found the parallels 
significant. 


II The system shattered and renewed 34 

We have a clear and consistent picture of the Norse concept of the end and 
renewal of the world in one poem only, Voluspd, the 'Sibyl's Prophecy'. This 
poem represents Norse heathen eschatology in a way that emphasizes elements that 
have analogies in Christian thought, and thrusts out of sight whatever elements in 
either religion would conflict with the dignified harmony of the two. The poem 
contains all the Christianity that the poet, and the Norse community who enjoyed it, 
felt they could accommodate — or use with profit — while maintaining the structure 
of their ancestral religion. Nothing fundamental to heathenism is abandoned or 
rejected in the poem, yet, at the same time, the poet can introduce, as one of the 
'signs of the end', the notorious Christian theme of the moral degeneration of man. 
It contradicts nothing in his native traditions and, for a well-travelled Viking society, 
brings the eschatology up-to-date. Voluspd would indeed seem to represent that 
'developed teaching of the gods of Edda as influenced by Christian . . . elements' 
on which Engels meditated. 

The fragments of eschatology in other Norse poems afford no evidence of the 
well-considered conceptual harmony apparent in Voluspd, but common to all are the 
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four fundamental happenings, which are confidently expected of the future: the 
death of the gods in battle against the forces of giants and cosmic monsters; the 
collapse of the cosmos; the renewal of the cosmos; the return of the sons of the gods 
to live in the sacred halls of their fathers. 

Expressed in these plain terms the cycle of the ending of the old world and the 
arising of the new appears as little more than an exemplification of a natural law of 
time, by which aged things die and new things are bom. The giant forces seem to 
represent the external, attacking forces of death that come when the time is ripe. 
The cosmos has its seasons, its revolving aeons; no cause, no inner dialectic need 
be scrutinized. 

The bare cycle, however, may become interpreted in numerous variations, as 
intellectual and emotional responses proliferate in diverse historical contexts: 
'Mythical thought... is imprisoned in the events and experiences which it never 
tires of ordering and re-ordering in its search to find them a meaning.' 35 

In the varying interpretations of the bare cycle of time, one theme keeps 
recurring that suggests a causal link between the end and the renewal of the cycle: 
the death of the world is a creative event, for is it not unfailingly followed by the 
birth of a new one? Death brings an increase of life: 'Unless a wheat grain falls into 
the earth and dies, it remains only a single grain; but if it dies, it yields a rich 
harvest' (John 12. 24). So, too, for Marx,' . . . dialectic is death, but at the same 
time a vehicle of vitality', and for Bakunin, 'the desire to destroy is itself a creative 
desire', and the destruction of the present order, with the victory of democracy, will 
bring 'not merely a quantitative change . . . but a transformation of quality — a 
new, living and genuine apocalypse, a new heaven and a new earth, a young and 
splendid world, in which all present discords will be resolved in a harmonious 
unity' 36 — Hols mun allz batna. 

Couched in the social and economic terms of Marx's political vision, the 
inevitable downfall of the world of capitalist society will lead to the emergence of 
the new world of the socialist order. So excellent will be the outcome of such a 
downfall — as one school of thought argued — that even the appalling signs of it 
are to be welcomed: 'the worse things are, the better' (Wetter, p. 81). We may 
rejoice in Eve’s guilt when she ate the forbidden apple and brought death into the 
world: it was a 'happy sin' that led to the incarnation of God. The Tree of the Fall 
became the Tree of Redemption. 

While in the fragments of eschatological allusion in Norse poems other than 
Voluspd it is hardly possible to discern any variation upon the bare cyclic theme of 
time, in the fuller evidence of Voluspd we can see the workings of a 'dialectic of 
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death', which is at the same time 'a vehicle of vitality'. For we are shown in the 
poem events that precede the end of the world, and because these events are 
'unfortunate' — the gods' loss of the golden game of chequers, the swearing of 
solemn oaths to a giant, which then must be violated, the poignant, 'accidental' 
killing of Baldr — they emerge in the poem like fatal steps to Ragnarok. They are, 
in fact, steps that mark the waning luck of the gods. As the time of their 
sovereignty approaches its proper end, their auspicious fortune, their heill, deserts 
them. To epitomize most clearly this loss of luck, the poet has chosen three events 
that have an element of sporting hazard — the board game, played, no doubt, with 
dice; the wager with the giant; the game of 'hit-the-targef in which Baldr is — 
against all the odds — killed. As Ragnarok approaches, we watch a comedy of 
divine errors, painful, but still a comedy, because the outcome is joyful. Baldr's 
death, the last 'event' before Ragnarok, is the foundation of the new life of the 
world after Ragnarok. He is the sacrifice — tivurr — that ensures the world's 
renewal. While cosmic, and historical, change are inevitable, there must be an act 

— a sacrifice, a revolution — that accompanies it to fulfilment: there must be 
participation (Tucker, p. 229). Only 06inn and Loki know this secret: they are old 
blood-brothers and play a double game. The sacrificial killing is in 6Sinn's 
treacherous style — so it has his blessing. The indispensable holding of Baldr in 
Hel is Loki's devious task. Imitating the Christian sinner who refuses to make 
restoration for his crimes, Loki will not weep to get Baldr back into the life of the 
old world. His death is needed for the new. 

Bound in torment for his defiance of the ignorant gods — as Prometheus was 

— Loki breaks his fetters to join with the giants in the necessary, creative, 
destruction of the world. The 'dialectic of death’ was clearly understood by the 
Norsemen. 

To set Norse eschatology beside that of Marx and Engels and study each in the 
light of the other is to gain some inkling of the intellectual energy and urgent, 
casuistic subtlety of mind that men have devoted to their search to find a meaning in 
the events and experiences of the real world. 
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In several of the Islendingasogur the hero is little more than a boy when he sets out 
from home and leaves his native shore. The title heroes of Grettis saga, HarSar 
saga, Viga-Glums saga, and Gunnlaugs saga (younger MS) go, or try to go, 
abroad at the age of fifteen; though eighteen appears to be a more common age for 
such a purpose in the sagas. However, a precocious lad at the tender age of twelve 
may think he is old enough to leave the nest ( Bandamanna saga; Gunnlaugs saga, 
older MS), although an obstructive father is then likely to withhold his consent and 
the funds required for the journey. The adventures of the young Icelander in 
Norway and beyond serve to show what an exceptional man he is: no matter how 
formidable his adversary, our hero always gets the better of him. And when he 
comes back home from his extended excursion overseas, he has proved himself to 
be a real hero. A recurrent element in the youthful adventure is that the Icelander is 
either befriended or rejected (sometimes both) by royalty, but whatever happens 
between a king and his young Icelandic visitor, their dealings tend to redound to the 
latter's credit. 

Although there is no apparent reason to doubt that the historical personages on 
whom the saga characters were based may have travelled to Norway and even 
beyond, the descriptions of their adventures abroad are essentially imaginary in 
character. Consequently, saga episodes dealing with the adventures of a young 
Icelander abroad relate to other fictions rather than to history. Such episodes 
correspond to what Northrop Frye calls the third phase of romance , 1 which always 
involves a major journey or quest. The most common type of enemy the Icelandic 
hero encounters in Norway is a berserk trying to bully a peaceable farmer into 
surrendering his daughter ( variants: wife or sister), or else forcing him to fight 
things out in single combat. Being a much braver man than any of the Norwegians 
around, the Icelander takes up the challenge and kills the berserk in a duel. Thus the 
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family honour is fully redeemed and the safety of the farmstead restored. The 
killing of berserks usually takes place in winter, as one would expect, for 'The 
enemy is associated with winter, darkness, confusion, sterility, moribund life, and 
old age, and the hero with spring, dawn, order, fertility, vigor, and youth' (Frye, 
pp. 187-88). Another archetypal kind of enemy in Norway is the savage bear that 
has come out of hibernation in mid-winter, frightening the local peasants out of their 
wits until the young Icelander comes along and puts an end to a dangerous situation. 

Beyond Norway the hero may fight vikings in the Baltic or in the British Isles, 
and, as they constitute a major threat to peace and trade, the young Icelander 
performs a public service in killing them. Needless to say, such exploits earn him 
not only fame and fortune but also the gratitude of those he protects. A significant 
element in the account of the young Icelander abroad tends to be his firm 
commitment to law and order, while his adversaries represent chaos and 
lawlessness. 

The purpose of the present paper is to explore four saga episodes in which the 
Icelandic hero travels beyond Scandinavia to a kingdom threatened by a formidable 
enemy. He plays an important role in the defence of the realm in question, and the 
grateful king rewards him generously for his help, even to the extent of offering him 
a permanent position in the kingdom, if not the throne itself. But the young 
Icelander, whether in Ireland, England, or Russia, politely declines the offer, as he 
prefers to go back to Iceland and live out his destiny in the land of his fathers. Such 
a role is acted out by Olaf the Peacock in Laxdcela saga ( LD) and the eponymous 
heroes of Egils saga Skallagrimssonar (ESS), Bjarnar saga Hitdcelakappa (BSH ), 
and Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu (GSO ). In each case the hero is a farmer's son 
from the west of Iceland, who either sets out on his journey overseas at the age of 
eighteen, or else appears to be eighteen, when he plays the role of a defender. 
Moreover, the four heroes have several other features in common, as will become 
clear in the course of the article. 

The relationships between the four characters involved are outlined in the 
following genealogy. The names of the three eponymous heroes are in capitals; 
other relevant names are italicized. In addition to the quartet mentioned above, the 
names of Kjartan Olafsson (LD) and Gunnar of Hlidarendi (Njdls saga: NS) are 
included. The dotted line linking the names of Gunnlaug Adder-Tongue and Helga 
the Fair serves to remind us of their tragic love. 
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Skalla-Grim 




Thorolf - (m) - Asgerd -m (2) - *EGIL Saeunn -m- Thorfinn 


Hoskuld 


Thorgerd -m- *Olaf the Peacock Hallgerd -m- Gunnar Thorstein Thordis 


Kjartan 


1 I 

*GUNNLAUG Helga Skuli *BJORN HIT- 

ADDER-TONGUE ... the Fair D/ELAKAPPI 


Boyhood and adolescence 

The boyhood deeds of a saga hero may serve as a paradigm for his actions and 
attitudes in adult life. As the opening chapters of BSH are missing, we know very 
little about Bjorn's early life. However, the saga states briefly that Bjorn went to 
Borg at the age of twelve to stay with his cousin Skuli. 

The author of ESS takes great pleasure in telling stories about young Egil, 
who is only three years old when he defies and disobeys his father and six when he 
commits his first killing; both incidents give a powerful impression of Egil's 
wilfulness. However, in ESS as elsewhere, the first significant turning point in the 
hero's progress comes later: 'When Egil was twelve he was bigger and stronger 
than most fully grown men, and there were few of them who could beat him at 
games. That winter, his twelfth, he played a great deal’ (ch. 40). Late in the winter 
Skalla-Grim in a fury kills Egil's best friend and then goes for his own son, but Egil 
escapes unscathed, as his old foster-mother lays down her own life to save his, and 
in so doing prevents Skalla-Grim from becoming a filicide. Egil takes swift revenge 
by killing one of his father's men, the one Skalla-Grim particularly liked. A year 
later, at the age of thirteen, Egil forces his brother, Thorolf, to take him abroad in 
his ship. Egil is now to all intents and purposes an adult; his exploits abroad before 
he risks his life defending England will be considered later. 

GSO makes it clear that the title hero as a boy is both precocious and 
somewhat difficult to cope with, though not made of the same stuff as Egil. 'When 
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Gunnlaug was twelve he asked his father to provide him with money to travel 
abroad, stating that he wanted to visit foreign parts to see the way other people live’. 
As has been noted 2 his father's response is much the same as Thorolf s in ESS 
when Egil wants to sail with him abroad: 

'I'm not taking you abroad,' he said. 'If your father doesn't 
think he can control you in his own home, there’s not much 
chance of my doing it overseas. People over there won't let you 
go on the way you do here.' (ESS, ch. 40) 

Illugi was against it and said people overseas wouldn’t like him, 
considering the fact that he himself could hardly control him at 
home, as he wanted. ( GSO , ch. 4) 

But Gunnlaug does not give in easily and shortly afterwards tries to steal away early 
one morning, but his father forbids him to go abroad. Instead he goes to Borg, as 
will be mentioned later. 

As is to be expected of someone whose mother is of royal Irish stock, Olaf the 
Peacock in LD is striking in appearance: 

Olaf grew up with Thord Goddi and became tall and strong. He 
was so handsome, his equal was nowhere to be found. When 
he was twelve years old he rode to the Assembly, and people 
from other districts thought it worth their while to come just to 
see what a fine figure of a man he was. Olaf s weapons and 
clothing were in keeping with this, so that he stood out from all 
other men. (ch. 16) 

In spite of his splendid weapons, Olaf is never involved in fighting except when he 
defends Ireland against viking attacks. 

After the age of twelve the hero may take things easy until he is eighteen and it 
is time for him to travel overseas. During those years Olaf the Peacock leads a quiet 
life at home; Gunnlaug divides his time at Borg between learning about the law from 
Thorstein and falling in love with his master’s daughter, Helga the Fair; and Bjorn 
(also living at Borg until he is eighteen, though not necessarily at the same time as 
Gunnlaug) can spend even more time with his girlfriend, Oddny, as he shows no 
interest in the law. 
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But Egil Skallagrimsson follows a totally different pattern. As we have 
already seen, he breaks the convention by leaving Iceland at the age of thirteen and 
then spending several years overseas before the crucial struggle alluded to earlier. It 
is indeed a striking feature of ESS that we are never told explicitly what happened 
to the hero or what he did at the critical age of eighteen. Although the internal 
chronology of ESS at this point appears to be a bit blurred, it is clear that he is 
thirteen when he and his brother Thorolf go abroad; also they seem to arrive in 
England four years later, in the autumn or early winter. But there is nothing in the 
saga to indicate how long Thorolf and Egil had been staying with King Athelstan in 
England before the Battle of Vinheid. However, since there is nothing to suggest 
that the battle took place in winter, the reader may be expected to think that it was 
fought in the following summer, which would make Egil eighteen years old at the 
time. But such a sequence of events is contradicted later in the saga. Although the 
narrative makes it clear that Egil goes to Norway one year after the Battle of 
Vinheid, then marries Asgerd and arrives in Iceland with his bride a year later (when 
he should have been just twenty years old according to our reckoning), the saga 
manuscripts suggest a totally different chronology: 'He had been out of the country 
for twelve years' (ch. 16). It is, of course, conceivable that the original text had vii 
which a scribe misread as xii, but as far as I know, there is no textual reason for 
such a conjecture. 


Travel abroad 

In order to get the necessaiy funds to travel abroad, Olaf the Peacock agrees to 
let his mother marry Thorbjom the Feeble. After the wedding 'Olaf took out of the 
undivided estate thirty hundreds in wares which were not to be paid back’ (ch. 20). 
In due course he puts out to sea, and when he reaches Norway he goes to the court 
of King Harald Grey-Cloak. As far as Bjorn and Gunnlaug are concerned, their 
stories at this point are remarkably similar: each is betrothed to, or engaged to 
marry, the girl he loves, on the understanding that he will claim his bride within 
three years. As we have seen already, the two heroes are staying at Borg; both put 
out from Gufuaros and both go first to the court of Earl Erik Hakonarson. Skuli of 
Borg is a friend of the earl and sends him a message asking him to take Bjorn in. 
But in Gunnlaugs saga Skuli is actually staying with the earl and commends 
Gunnlaug ('my fosterbrother') to him. 

It is at the Norwegian royal court that the reader discovers the age of the hero: 
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Then the king asked Olaf how old he was. 'I'm eighteen years 

of age now,' replied Olafur. ( LD , ch. 21) 

Thord asked, 'Have you tried to find out how old Bjorn is?' 

'No,' said the king. 

'He's eighteen years of age now.’ ( BSH , ch. 3) 

. . how old are you, Icelander?' 

'I'm eighteen years of age now.' ( GSO , ch. 6) 

In GSO the earl lays a curse on the hero that he will not see another eighteen 
years. Gunnlaug reacts sharply to this and insults the earl, who orders him to leave 
the country immediately. However, the earl forgives him later and welcomes 
Gunnlaug on his next visit to Norway. 

From Norway the Icelandic hero travels to the country where he is destined to 
make his mark on European history. Leaving Norway in a hurry, Gunnlaug sails 
straight to London where he offers a poem of praise to King Ethelred, becomes his 
retainer, and stays with him over the winter. He kills in single combat a certain 
ruffian, referred to as a 'viking' as well as a 'berserk', for which deed he becomes 
famous in England and beyond. Then Gunnlaug goes away, returning to England a 
couple of years later, after visiting Dublin, Orkney, Gautland, and Sweden. He 
spends the following winter with Ethelred, but, in the spring when he asks for 
permission to go, the king refuses to grant him leave, since England is under threat 
of invasion by King Knut of Denmark, and it is clearly Gunnlaug’s duty to defend 
the realm against such a powerful enemy. It is not recorded that the Danes knew 
England was being defended by Gunnlaug Adder-Tongue, but GSO states that they 
make no appearance for a whole year. By the time King Ethelred thinks it safe to 
allow Gunnlaug to leave, it looks very unlikely that there will be any wedding bells 
for him. 

It has been suggested that Gunnlaug spent the winters 1002-03 and 1004-06 
in England (IF, III, lix), but that would contradict the chronology of the saga itself, 
which claims that his second visit to England took place shortly after King Knut 
came to power in Denmark (1018). Attempts to reconcile Gunnlaug's stay in 
England with actual history appear to be a waste of time. 

The hero of Bjarnar saga travels in the opposite direction and reaches the 
kingdom of Russia ( GarSariki ) where he spends a winter with King Valdimar, who 
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has been identified with King Vladimir the First, ruler of Kiev from 980 to 1015. 
During Bjorn's stay there, a powerful warrior called Kaldimar, a close kinsman of 
Valdimar, claims the kingdom for himself. All the native Russian subjects of the 
king are terrified, and only the teenage Icelander has the stomach to face the crisis. 
He agrees to fight Kaldimar in single combat and emerges from the duel as victor, 
though severely wounded. After he recovers, the king gives him all the military 
outfit belonging to the late Kaldimar, including the sword Mtering. It is this single 
brilliant performance that earns Bjorn the nickname Hitdcelakappi, 'the Hitardale- 
Champion'. From Russia, Bjorn goes first to Norway and then west to England, 
where two other residents of Borg, Egil and Gunnlaug, had previously added to the 
glory of BorgarfjbrSur. It comes, therefore, as no surprise that Bjorn kills a 'flying 
dragon' (flugdreki) one day in the south of the English Channel, when 
accompanying King Knut the Great, the very man Ethelred the Unready had most 
feared in the time of Gunnlaug Adder-Tongue. 

It has caused some embarrassment to keen saga scholars that Nestor's 
Chronicle fails to substantiate the claim of BSH that Bjorn saved the Russian 
kingdom from disaster when the Russians themselves were unable to cope with the 
situation, though there have been some serious, if far-fetched, attempts to reconcile 
BSH with Russian history during the reign of King Valdimar. 3 

As was indicated earlier, the young Icelandic hero may have no other apparent 
reasons for going abroad than a powerful urge to see the world and have his 
prowess put to a demanding test. But in LD (as also in Viga-Glums saga ) he 
undertakes the journey for the specific purpose of visiting his maternal grandfather. 
So when Olaf the Peacock puts out from Norway he sets sail for Ireland where, 
after an unpromising start, he wins the affection and admiration of his grandfather, 
King Myrkjartan. He is still only nineteen years old when he shows the Irish what 
he is made of: 

The king was seldom at peace, for at that time there was constant 
warfare in the British Isles, and throughout the winter he 
repelled attacks by Vikings and raiders. Olaf and his men were 
on the king's ship, and whoever came up against them found 
them a rather formidable company to deal with. The king used 
to consult Olaf and his men on all decisions, for he found Olaf to 
be both shrewd and resolute in all hazards, (ch. 21) 

Indeed, it comes as no surprise when the king of Ireland chooses Olaf as his 
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successor: 


. . I've found Olaf to be a man of such prowess and 
accomplishments that we don’t have his equal here. And so I 
want to offer him my kingdom after my death, for Olaf is better 
fitted to rule than my own sons.' (ch. 21) 

Olaf declines the offer, saying, ’it is better to have a brief honour than a lasting 
shame’, but Myrkjartan is not the only ruler to appreciate the exceptional qualities of 
Olaf the Peacock. After spending next winter in Norway he asks King Harald's 
leave to go to Iceland that summer: 

'It would please me more,’ replied the king, 'if you were to 
settle here with us, and have whatever position you yourself 
desire.’ 

Olaf thanked the king for the honour he was offering him, but 
said he preferred to go to Iceland, (ch. 22) 

A visit by tin Icelander is often much appreciated by a foreign king, even with 
no kinship involved. King Harald Gormsson of Denmark is so impressed with 
Gunnar of Hlidarendi (who later marries Olaf s sister) that 'he offered Gunnar wife 
and wealth if he would consent to settle there'. Gunnar thanked the king, but said 
that first he had to return to Iceland to see his kinsmen and friends. 'Then you will 
come back to us,' said the king. 'Fate will decide that, my lord,' said Gunnar (NS, 
ch. 31). 

Scholars disagree as to the historical value of LD's account of Olafs trip to 
Ireland. In the Introduction to his German translation of the saga, 4 Rudolf Meissner 
states it is sheer fantasy, but Einar Ol. Sveinsson 5 and others have tried to make 
sense of the account in terms of early Irish history. 

Egil Skallagrimsson differs in many ways from the other three farmers' sons 
from the West of Iceland whose prowess serves to save European civilization. By 
setting out on the long journey at the early age of thirteen he breaks a literary 
convention, and then in Norway it does not take him long to make a bitter enemy of 
King Eirik Blood-Axe. But what is particularly striking about Egil is that by the 
time he comes to the kingdom he is destined to save, he is already an experienced 
warrior, having fought against vikings and others under the banner of his brother 
Thorolf in the Baltic, Scandinavia, and Friesland. As one would expect from a king 
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who is faced with some powerful enemies. King Ethelred is pleased to learn that 
such outstanding Icelanders are willing to give him a helping hand: 

Thorolf and his brother Egil sailed southwards to Saxony and 
Flanders where they learned that the King of England needed 
troops and the rewards were likely to be high. So they made up 
their minds to go, and travelled over autumn till they reached 
King Athelstan. He gave them a good welcome and it seemed to 
him their support would be a great asset to the army. They 
hadn't been talking to him long before he made them an offer to 
guard his frontiers, whereupon terms were agreed and they 
became Athelstan's men. (ESS, ch. 50) 

Egil’s prowess is put to the ultimate test in the Battle of Vinheid, where he and 
his brother defend England against an invasion by the Scots, the Welsh, and other 
hostile peoples. After Thorolf is killed in the battle, Egil takes charge and fights 
with great spirit until the victory is won. 

After the batde King Athelstan gives Egil two chests full of silver, asking him 
to take them to his father in compensation for Thorolf s life. 

'As compensation for yourself I want you to take either land or 
movables, whichever suits you best, and if you choose to stay 
long with me, I offer you a place of honour and worth. You 
only have to say what you want.’ (ch. 55) 

Later, when Egil has expressed his intention to go to Norway and look after 
his brother's widow, King Athelstan is disappointed: 

'It's for you to decide whether you go or stay, Egil,' said the 
king, 'if you think you've urgent matters to deal with. But I'd 
like it best if you were to settle down here, and choose whatever 
position you want.' (ch. 55) 

The Battle of Vinheid in ESS is usually identified with the Battle of 
Brunanburh, which was fought at an unknown place in 937, but such an 
identification makes a complete mess of the chronology of ESS, once again 
suggesting that the saga is not history but fiction. 6 
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Return of the hero 

According to medieval writers the pursuit of 'happiness' or 'good luck' 
consisted of two essential elements: first, people should choose a laudable goal, 
then pursue that goal with absolute steadfastness and dedication. An outstanding 
example of such a combination is AuSunar pdttr vestfirzka: an indigent young 
Icelander sets himself three goals: (a) to present King Svein of Denmark with a 
polar bear as a gift, (b) to go on a pilgrimage to Rome, and (c) to go back to Iceland 
in three years' time to look after his old mother. Au6un lets neither obstacles nor 
temptations stand in his way; he attains all three goals and becomes a man of great 
good luck. In the story the three goals are revealed one by one; only after the 
completion of the first is the second revealed, and the third only after the second. 

A hero with two separate and potentially conflicting goals in mind is not only 
unlikely to attain both objectives, but the literary convention shows that he 
invariably turns out to be a tragic character. In this connexion it is worth bearing in 
mind that two of our heroes leaving Iceland for fame and fortune abroad, Bjom and 
Gunnlaug, are also committed to another goal beyond their exploits in foreign parts: 
both have pledged themselves to come back to Iceland in three years' time to claim 
their brides. The actual reasons why Bjom and Gunnlaug fail to turn up for their 
weddings in time need not concern us here beyond the obvious conflict between the 
hero's duty as a warrior and his commitment to the girl he left behind in Iceland. 

The two other heroes follow a different pattern, each taking a wife and settling 
down on a farm in the west of Iceland. Two years after the Battle of Vinheid, Egil 
marries his brother's widow, and two years after defending Ireland against the 
Vikings, Olaf the Peacock makes a proposal of marriage. Until now Olaf has had 
no connexion with Borg, so it comes as no surprise that his bride is the daughter of 
Egil Skallagrimsson: thus the Defender of Ireland becomes the son-in-law of the 
Redeemer of England. Through this marriage Olaf the Peacock establishes certain 
obvious relationships to other important heroes: his wife Thorgerd is aunt to Helga 
the Fair, Gunnlaug Adder-Tongue's beloved, and to Skuli of Borg who is foster- 
father to their cousin, Bjom the Hitardale-Champion. The significance of Olaf s 
central position in the total range of saga heroes becomes even more obvious when 
we consider other links: his sister is the wife of Gunnar of Hlidarendi, the most 
heroic figure in NS; Olaf s son, Kjartan, is the central figure of Laxdcela taken as a 
whole, and Olafs grandson, Bardi Gudmundarson, the principal character of 
HeiSarviga saga. Other heroic figures close to Olaf include Bolli (nephew and 
foster-son, LD), Hrut (uncle, LD and NS), Vermund (son-in-law, importer of 
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Swedish berserks in Eyrbyggja, and a minor character in Grettla). 


The Borg connexion 

One of the striking features shared by the four heroes is a connexion with 
Borg in Borgarfjor5ur. This important farm was founded by Egil's father and 
remained the home of his descendants in direct line at least down to the second half 
of the eleventh century: Skallagrim - Egil - Thorstein - Skuli - Egil Skulason. 
What happened to Borg next is not known for certain, but it is tempting to assume 
that after Egil Skulason's death the farm passed on to his son, grandson, and great- 
grandson: Halldor - Egil - Halldor. However, in the late twelfth century the owner 
of Borg was the Priest Bersi Vermundarson the Wealthy (d. 1202); on his death 
Borg came into the possession of his son-in-law, Snorri Sturluson, who farmed 
there for several years, probably from 1202 to 1206. A direct descendant of Egil 
Skallagrimsson, a man called Egil Halldorsson, was then a member of Snorri's 
household. It is conceivable that Bersi the Wealthy bought Borg either from Egil 
Halldorsson or his father Halldor Egilsson. In his Islendinga saga, Sturla 
Thordarson (1213-84) records a dream of Egil Halldorsson in which Egil 
Skallagrimsson gives a warning that Snorri must not go away from Borg as he 
intended. 7 Considering the fact that ESS was probably written by Snorri Sturluson 
(though after he moved house to Reykholt), it is tempting to regard Egil 
Halldorsson as Snorri's principal informant. As SigurSur Nordal (IF, III, xxvi) and 
Olafur Larusson 8 have argued, local family traditions about a tenth-century ancestor 
could hardly have enjoyed more favourable conditions anywhere else in Iceland than 
they did at Borg. 

According to ESS Egil lived all his life at Borg, apart from the time he spent 
overseas and his declining years when he stayed with his niece and stepdaughter at 
Mosfell. Borg is the focal point in ESS taken as a whole. Egil marries his foster- 
sister (and sister-in-law) who was brought up at Borg. His son and successor, 
Thorstein, plays an important role in GSO, and some of the incidents in that saga 
are actually set at Borg. Although there is no previous mention of any connexion 
between Gunnlaug's family and Borg, the saga bluntly tells us that Gunnlaug rode 
off from home one morning and 'arrived at Borg in the evening. Thorstein invited 
him to stay which he acccepted' (ch. 4). Gunnlaug is twelve at the time, and over 
the next six years he stays alternately at Borg and at home with his father. 

In due course Skuli Thorsteinsson inherits Borg, and while he is in charge of 
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the farm, his cousin Bjorn stays with him there for six years, between the crucial 
ages of twelve and eighteen. Bjorn's grandmother came from Borg; she was in fact 
Egil's sister. According to BSH it is Skuli who helps Bjorn to go abroad, sending 
with him a gift and a message to Earl Eirik of Norway. In GSO, on the other hand, 
Skuli is actually staying with the earl when Gunnlaug comes to Hladir and 
commends him to the earl: 'He's the son of one of the finest men in Iceland, Illugi 
the Black of Gilsbakki, and he's my fosterbrother' (ch. 6). 

Olaf the Peacock is the only member of the quartet without any connexion 
with Borg before he sets out on his long journey abroad; but a year after his return 
to Iceland this deficiency is rectified when he marries Thorgerd Egil’s daughter, of 
Borg. 

It is interesting to note that before going abroad Kjartan Olafsson does not 
consult his own father, as one would expect; instead, he travels south to Borg to his 
uncle Thorstein, and with his blessing and encouragement Kjartan decides to go 
abroad with a skipper who had stayed the previous winter with Thorstein at Borg. 
It comes as no surprise that, like Bjorn and Gunnlaug, Kjartan puts out from 
Gufaros, which serves as an anchorage only in ESS, BSH, LD, GSO, and Stefnis 
pattr. According to ESS and LD, Thorstein had a church built at Borg, and ESS 
states that he was buried there. After Kjartan's death, LD tells us, Olaf the Peacock 
'sent messengers south to Borg to tell Thorstein Egilsson what had happened' 
(ch. 50). And a week later 'Thorstein took Kjartan’s body home with him, and 
Kjartan was buried at Borg' (ch. 51). 


Dating and literary relationships 

The precise dating of the Islendingasogur is largely a matter for speculation, 
and our four sagas are no exception. However, Sigur6ur Nordal has argued that 
BSH was written in the period c. 1215-25 (IF, III, lxxxix-xc), ESS about 1220- 
30 (IF, III, liii-lxx, xciii) and GSO 'not earlier than 1270-80' (IF, III, lx). 
According to Einar 01. Sveinsson (IF, V, xxv-xxiv), LD dates from the period 
1230-60. As for their literary relationship, it is well known that the author of 
GSO appears to have used the other three sagas, and that LD depended on ESS; 
moreover, Bjarni Einarsson has shown 9 that certain details in the York episode of 
ESS appear to have been borrowed from ch. 8 of BSH and that the penultimate 
chapter of ESS must have been inspired by the last part of ch. 9 in BSH. As will be 
noted later, there is also yet another passage in ESS which seems to be influenced 
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by BSH. Briefly, the literary relationships between the four sagas can be 
summarized as follows: 


BSH 


ESS 



t 

LD 


Notwithstanding all the splendid scholarship that has been lavished on the 
thirteenth-century 'Family Sagas' over the past one hundred and fifty years, we are 
still very much in the dark as to the stuff that went into their making. While there 
can be little doubt about certain specific borrowings by one saga author from 
another, most of the antecedents of individual sagas still remain a mystery. It is 
facile to talk about a preliterate oral tradition going back to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries when the sagas are supposed to have taken place, but to what extent can 
we infer from the sagas in their present form the nature of such a putative tradition, 
not to speak of the reality behind that tradition? Should we feel free to assume that 
'the family traditions of the Myramenn' (i.e., Egil Skallagrimsson's descendants) 
about their tenth-century progenitor must have remained an unchanged family 
heirloom down to the thirteenth century? Or is it more reasonable to think in terms 
of creative (as opposed to passive) tradition-bearers, whose intellectual training 
demanded that images of the past should be modified in accordance with current 
ideas or literary narrative convention? Is it possible that Snorri Sturluson (the most 
likely candidate we have for the authorship of ESS) had at his disposal genealogical 
and other information relating to Egil which had been committed to vellum in the 
twelfth century? There are no simple or obvious answers to such questions, though 
it is by no means unlikely that national pride and interest in the beginning of 
Icelandic society may be the ultimate reason why four farmers' sons from the west 
of Iceland would be credited with such great exploits in Ireland, England, and 
Russia. 

Chapter 56 of ESS describes first Egil's marriage to his brother's widow and 
then proceeds to provide information relating to BSH and GSO. As was indicated 
earlier, BSH is older than ESS, so it is not surprising to find the following passage 
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in ESS: 

That winter Thorfinn married Steunn, Skallagrim's daughter, 
and in the spring Skallagrim gave them a farm at Longriver 
Foss, including the land between Long River and Alft River, 
from Leiru Brook up into the mountains. Their daughter 
Thordis married Arngeir of Holm, son of Bersi the Godless. 

Their son was Bjorn the Hitardale-Champion. 

This paragraph contains information which must have been included in the 
now lost beginning of BSH. The corresponding section in Landnamabok (LB) 
derives from ESS. Although LB lists Thorfinn the Strong as one of the original 
settlers, there are perfectly good reasons why ESS should mention his settlement 
here rather than in chapter 28, where other settlements are described. Thorfinn was 
Thorolf s standard-bearer; he fights bravely at Vinheid and, like Egil, after the battle 
marries a girl from Borg. It should also be noted that the reference to Bjorn the 
Hitardale-Champion is appropriate at this stage, not only because he is Egil's grand¬ 
nephew, but the heroic adventures of Egil in England remind us how Bjorn earned 
his nickname in Russia. 

Two passages in ESS dealing with Egil’s descendants (chapters 79 and 87) 
include a reference to his grand-daughter, 'Helga the Fair over whom Gunnlaug 
Adder-Tongue and Poet-Hrafn quarrelled’. This suggests that the author of ESS 
knew the central plot of GSO. What is no less significant, however, is a statement 
in chapter 56 of ESS, only a few lines after the reference to Bjorn the Hitardale- 
Champion: 


By this time the district was becoming widely settled. 
Hromund, brother of Grim the Halogalander, was then farming 
in Thverarhlid, as were members of his crew. He was the father 
of Gunnlaug, father of Thurid Sowthistle, mother of Illugi the 
Black. 

The only reason I can suggest for the placement of this piece in chapter 56 
instead of chapter 28 is that its presence at this point will remind the reader of Illugi 
the Black's son, Gunnlaug Adder-Tongue, the lover of Egil's grand-daughter and 
the defender of England. One would have expected the author of ESS to include 
Hromund in the list of settlers earlier on in the saga, not least because of the fact that 
his brother Grim is said to have been on Kveldulfs ship and given land by 
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Skallagrim. 

According to SigurSur Nordal's chronology, Grim the Halogalander came to 
Iceland c. 891, so one is bound to wonder why Grim’s brother should crop up in 
the narrative after Egil’s marriage, which is supposed to have taken place in 939, 
nearly half a century later. 

Einar 01. Sveinsson draws attention to certain verbal similarities between ESS 
and LD (IF, III, xl-xli). 10 There can be little doubt that the author of LD must have 
used ESS which, as we have seen, was the older of the two. Particularly intriguing 
is the description of Olaf the Peacock: 

There was a man called Olaf, the son of Hoskuld Dala-Kollsson 
and of Melkorka, the daughter of King Myrkjartan of Ireland. 

Olaf lived west at Hjardarholt in Laxriverdale, in the Dales of 
Breidafjord. He was very rich and the most handsome man in 
Iceland at the time, a man of great distinction. Olaf asked for the 
hand of Thorgerd, Egil’s daughter, a fine looking woman, very 
tall, intelligent and proud, but usually rather quiet. Egil knew all 
about Olaf and realized that it was a fine match, so Thorgerd 
was married to Olaf and went to live with him at Hjardarholt. 

Their children were Kjartan, Thorberg, Hallddr, Steindor, 

Thurid, Thorbjorg, and Bergthora who married Thorhall the 
Priest. Thorbjorg married first Asgeir Knattarson, and later 
Vermund Thorgrimsson. Thurid married Godmund 
Solmundarson and their sons were Hall and Killer-Bardi. (ESS, 
ch. 78) 

In contrast to this detailed account of Thorgerd and her husband and children, Egil’s 
other daughter is dealt with in a summary fashion: ’Ozur Eyvindarson, the brother 
of Thorodd of Olfus, married Bera, Egil’s daughter’ (ch. 78). Nevertheless, Ozur 
belonged to a distinguished family, and important people in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries traced their pedigrees back to him and Bera, Egil’s daughter. 
Like Olaf the Peacock, Ozur is supposed to have been of royal Irish stock: 
according to LB (IF, I, 392-93) his great-grandmother, Kormlod, was the daughter 
of King Kjarval of Ireland. However, notwithstanding Olaf s bastardy, no one 
could doubt his superiority over Ozur, who had neither been offered the throne of 
Ireland nor defended the realm against viking attack. 

The passage about Olaf the Peacock and Thorgerd in ESS does not only agree 
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with LD in most significant details, but also it shows striking verbal similarities 
with corresponding statements in LD, as was implied above. It is of little 
consequence that ESS mentions Bergthor as one of the Olafssons, whereas LD has 
instead two brothers called Helgi and Hoskuld. But there is another and more 
notable discrepancy. In ESS Olaf is already farming at Hjardarholt when he 
marries Thorgerd, and after the wedding she goes to live with him there. But in LD 
Olaf stays with his father at Hoskuldsstad the winter before the marriage, and that is 
where they go after the wedding. A year later, Olaf starts farming at Goddastad, 
and it is only afterwards that he founds the farm at Hjardarholt. According to the 
design of LD, Olaf s youthful adventures abroad did not allow for enough time to 
enable him to farm at Hjardarholt (or anywhere else for that matter) before marriage. 
He is supposed to be eighteen when he arrives in Ireland and twenty when he comes 
back to Iceland; then he marries Thorgerd in the autumn of the following year, at the 
age of twenty-one. 

ESS does not state explicitly where the wedding took place, though the 
wording 'so Thorgerd was married to Olaf and went to live with him at Hjardarholt' 
certainly implies that it was celebrated at the bride's home (Borg), as indeed was the 
normal custom. But in LD, where Olafs royal connexions went to the author's 
head, we are told that in 'deference to the men of Laxriverdale it was conceded that 
the bride would be brought to them; the wedding was to take place at Hoskuldsstad 
seven weeks before winter' (ch. 23). 

As seems to be implied in ESS ('Egil knew all about Olaf and realized that it 
was a fine match'), the author must have had in mind something particularly 
praiseworthy about Olaf, even though he does not spell it out. The reader is 
reminded of LD: 

Olafs voyage brought him great renown, and now his true 
lineage was made known: that he was the grandson of 
Myrkjartan, king of the Irish. This was soon known throughout 
the country, as was the honour that had been bestowed on him 
by the great men he had visited, (ch. 22) 

Although our knowledge about the antecedents of the four sagas under 
consideration is very limited indeed, it would be tempting to assume that the author 
of ESS based his account of Olaf and Thorgerd on a written source which may 
have included a reference to Olafs trip to Ireland, though probably at a more mature 
age than LD would make us believe. We are also in the dark about information, 
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written as well as oral, at the disposal of the author of LD, but his treatment of Olaf 
the Peacock was bound to be different from that of ESS, as he was restricted by the 
exigencies of narrative art: Olaf s role in LD was too great for the author to ignore 
or overrule the literary convention. 

Studies of the Islendingasogur have in recent rimes been based on various 
different assumptions about early Icelandic society and the nature of narrative art in 
Norse and Germanic speaking areas. A great deal of wisdom is to be found in such 
studies, but, as a native Icelander, I have sometimes had reason to regret that saga 
research is apt to ignore the special cultural and intellectual conditions prevailing in 
early Iceland: a remote community, isolated by a cruel sea and cut off from its origin 
and neighbours, striving to combine filial loyalty to the past with a devout 
commitment to an alien culture from southern Europe and beyond. In order to make 
sense of their own society and at the same time to justify themselves in the eyes of 
Europe, the learned men of twelfth-century Iceland set out to create an acceptable 
image of their background. It would be a serious mistake to think that the 
genealogies alluded to in the First Grammatical Treatise ( c . 1150) as one of the four 
literary kinds practised in Iceland at the time must have been strictly confined to bare 
names and family relationships. The much quoted statement in the 
ThorSarbok version of LB appears to reflect ideas current in the twelfth century: 
'People often say that writing about the Settlements is irrelevant learning, but we 
think we can better meet the criticism of foreigners when they accuse us of being 
descended from slaves or scoundrels, if we know the truth about our ancestors.' 11 
However, the ultimate aim of learned men in medieval Iceland was not only to 
present their forebears as brave and noble men but, at the same time, to fit them into 
suitable roles for medieval romance. 
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NOTES 

I have used the central idea of this paper on three previous occasions. First, in an 
address given in the Town Hall of Copenhagen during the Sixth International Saga Conference 
1985; and then the following year in lectures offered at the Universities of Cambridge and 
Southampton. Quotations in English from Njdls saga, Laxdcela saga, and Egils saga ( Egla ) are 
taken from the Penguin Classics series. Other renderings of saga passages are my own. Anglicized 
forms of Icelandic names are used throughout this article. 

1 Northrop Frye, Anatomy of Criticism (Princeton, 1967), pp. 186-95. 

2 BorgftrSinga sQgur, edited by SigurSur Nordal and GuSni Jdnsson, Islenzk Fomrit (IF), 
m (Reykjavik, 1938), 59. 

3 See R. C. Boer, Bjarnar saga Hitdcelakappa (Halle, 1883), pp. xxi-xxii; SigurSur 
Nordal, IF, m, lxxvi-lxxix . 

4 Rudolf Meissner, Laxdcela saga( Jena, 1923), p. 11. 

5 Laxdcela saga, edited by Einar 6l. Sveinsson, IF, V (Reykjavik, 1934), lx-lxii. 

6 For studies of the historical implications of the Vinheid episode, see A. Campbell, The 

Battle of Brunanburgh (London, 1938); SigurSur Nordal, IF, m, xxxviii-xlvi; Gwyn Jones, 'Egill 
Skallagrimsson in England', Proceedings of the British Academy, 38 (1952), 127-44; Bjarni 
Einarsson, Littercere forudscetninger for Egils saga (Reykjavik, 1975), pp. 229-53. 

7 In Sturlunga saga, edited by J6n Jdhannesson, Magnus Finnbogason, and Kristjdn 
Eldjdm, 2 vols (Reykjavik, 1946), I, 241-42. 

8 /Ett Egils Hallddrssonar og Egils saga (Reykjavik and Copenhagen, 1937). 

9 Skdldasogur (Reykjavik, 1961), pp. 245-47. 

10 See also my Leyndarddmar Laxdcelu (Reykjavik, 1986), pp. 75-76. 

11 The Book of Settlements, translated by Hermann Pdlsson and Paul Edwards (Winnipeg, 
1972), p. 6. 
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One of the unique aspects of Early English Literature and Language studies at the 
University of Sydney under the professorship of Leslie Rogers has been the 
promotion of modem English courses — including grammar and semiotics — 
alongside more traditional courses in Old and Middle English. 1 Such a combination 
has encouraged the practice of looking at medieval texts from the point of view of 
modern literary theory, rather than simply as philological curiosities or as 'words on 
the page' in need of close textual analysis. While acknowledging that the poems of 
Dafydd ap Gwilym amply reward a close reading, I would also suggest that a 
consideration of their wider social and literary context significantly expands the 
range of possible meanings available to us. The aim of this paper, then, is to 
examine the relationships between Dafydd's poems, other medieval literature, and 
contemporary Welsh society. 

It is one of the central principles of current literary theory that texts construct 
their own reality. 2 This constructed reality refers only to other texts and not to the 
'real world’ outside literature. Something in a text can strike us as being 'true' 
because we know it has happened like that in other texts-books, poems, newspaper 
stories, TV documentaries, soap operas — and not necessarily because we know it 
happens like that in real life, from our own experience. An Emyr Humphreys novel 
such as Flesh and Blood (1974) can be described as 'realistic' in relation to the 
wider tradition of historical fiction, and in contrast to other non-realistic literary 
traditions such as medieval romance or folk-tale, the Mabinogi, for example. In 
other words, texts are defined in terms of other texts, not in terms of the real world 
that such texts supposedly reflect. This is the concept of intertextuality, the idea that 
texts refer only to each other and not directly to the real world. 3 

The concept of intertextuality operates equally well in the work of Dafydd ap 
Gwilym. The world constructed in the poems is not literally the real world of 
fourteenth-century Wales. Certainly, there are references to actual places, historical 
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people, material objects such as castles, jewellery, fur coats, musical instruments, 
not to mention the various species of birds and animals which inhabit the poems. 
Such things must actually have existed, concretely, in medieval Wales. But the 
meaning which they assume in the poems is constructed by the text itself, and by 
reference to other texts, rather than to the real historical world. 

Let us consider a poem full of references to real places in Wales, Taith i Garu 
('Journey for Love', GDG, 83). 4 The poet describes, in topographical detail, the 
overland journey he makes in order to meet his beloved, a journey which can easily 
be reconstructed by the modem reader with the help of an Ordnance Survey map. 
But readers and listeners of any period do not need to know or visualize the actual 
places of Celli Fleddyn, Pant Cwcwll, Nant-y-Glo, and so on, in order to 
understand and interpret the poem. Taken by itself, the poem constructs a context 
for these places, makes them exist, and gives them a function quite independent of 
their topographical reality (their function being to emphasize the poet's effort to see 
his beloved, as a kind of humorous hyperbole); taken in relation to other texts, the 
poem is drawing on a literary convention in which real places are used to locate and 
explain a poetic or narrative experience. We can compare the listing of place-names 
during the episode of the hunting of the boar, Twrch Trwyth, in Culhwch ac 
Olwen , 5 which functions to dramatize the chase and indicate the extent of Arthur's 
domain; or the pairs of place-names used in the Harley Lyrics (’the wisest from 
Wirral to Wye') 6 to intensify the exceptional qualities of the poet's beloved. Such 
reference to other texts — intertextuality — is one of the most important ways by 
which meaning is constructed in individual texts. 

Though many of Dafydd’s poems can be read and appreciated in splendid 
isolation, some knowledge of other related texts is crucial to a full understanding of 
his achievement. Without the concept of intertextuality, the meaning of his poems 
cannot be completely realized. Each individual poem becomes more meaningful 
when read in relation to the others, and all the poems become more meaningful 
when read with reference to other literary texts. 

We need to consider, then, the literary context from which Dafydd ap Gwilym 
composed his poems, and within which his poems made sense to his audiences. 
Another consideration is the position we, as modem readers, need to adopt to find 
the poems meaningful, a position from which the assumptions and attitudes of the 
poems are perceived as 'natural' or 'right' or even 'obvious'. Finally, I would like 
to demonstrate the importance of the historical context and how this can be used to 
help us understand the poems. 
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There are three major areas from which Dafydd draws his poetic material. 
Firstly, there is the cywydd tradition of which he himself was a leading exponent. 7 
The popularity of the cywydd metre rose as the old bardic order declined following 
the English conquest of Wales in 1282. Once the domain of lower-grade poets 
composing in an informal style, in contrast to the highbrow eulogies of the official 
court bards, the cywydd came to be the regular metre of the new 'all-purpose' poets 
such as Dafydd, who emerged after the conquest to serve the needs of the Welsh 
nobility under the Normans, the uchelwyr. 

These poets could compose all types of verse, from the most formal eulogy to 
the most ribald anecdote, suiting the choice of metre and theme to particular 
audiences — influential patrons and their families, gatherings of other poets and 
peers, groups of clerics or monks wanting some secular entertainment. Though the 
cywydd was used for formal eulogy or religious verse, the majority of the 
numerous surviving cywyddau of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries take secular 
love as their theme. Another characteristic of this type of poem is that they were 
composed for 'courtly' audiences — the new Welsh nobility — and yet owe a large 
debt to the traditions of popular song, invariably oral and therefore inevitably lost. 

The strictly regulated form of the cywydd , with seven syllables to each line, 
the alternation between a polysyllabic and monosyllabic rhyme word, and the use of 
strict cynghanedd in every line, imposed significant constraints on the content, and 
in some measure dictated the characteristic style of cywydd poetry. 8 This is 
distinguished by its erratic syntactic flow, which sometimes proceeds undisturbed 
over several lines, sometimes breaks off for an intervening image or aside, 
sometimes is repeatedly and frequently ruptured by a virtually parallel syntactic 
structure moving along in alternate lines or half-lines. The pace of each poem is 
controlled by the skill of the poet, with varying degrees of success. But the 
demands of the metre require a great deal of ornamental and parenthetical words and 
phrases to supply the patterns of sound and rhyme fundamental to the cywydd. It is 
this factor which gives the cywydd its linguistic, aural, and thematic richness. 

The tradition of the medieval cywydd, in its early flowering, is the main 
literary context for Dafydd's work. His skills as a cywyddwr have to be judged in 
relation to those of contemporary practitioners of the fourteenth century. In terms of 
meaning, his poems also have to be referred to the whole cywydd tradition, since 
his imagery, whether strikingly original or recognizably conventional, derives 
meaning from its difference from, or similarity to, other cywydd imagery. 
Furthermore, Dafydd's poems are self-referential, in that particular words or images 
or syntactic constructions acquire significance from the way Dafydd uses them: any 
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juxtaposition of the name Dyddgu, for example, with adjectives suggesting light or 
brilliance, immediately recalls similar juxtapositions in other poems, each one 
enhancing the strength of the others. When the same adjectives are then associated 
with the name or identity of another girl, the connotations of Dyddgu's beauty and 
nobility are implicitly transferred to the new image. 

The second area of intertextual reference is the old tradition of Welsh poetry 
which Dafydd and the cywyddwyr inherited from the gogynfeirdd, the court bards 
who dominated Welsh poetry before and during the English conquest of Wales. 9 
From this tradition, Dafydd draws heroic references to warriors, the celebration of 
patriarchal virtues such as courage and leadership, the concept of the praise-poet 
who offers eulogies in return for payment, and, most fundamentally, the identity 
between ownership of land and ownership of women. 

In the time of the twelfth- and thirteenth-century gogynfeirdd , when Wales 
was divided into separate kingdoms uneasily joined into shifting and unpredictable 
alliances, with each other and with the ever-encroaching Normans, ownership of 
land was the key to survival for the native Welsh dynasties. Along with their 
eulogies to individual princes and rulers, the gogynfeirdd celebrated the lands 
controlled by these rulers as an integral part of their identity and power. When they 
came to praise the beauty and nobility of the courtly women among their patrons, 
the poets often described them in close association with images of land and 
countryside. Women, too, were an important source of power and survival for 
patriarchal dynasties dependent on political alliances and the generation of heirs. In 
many cases, a prince who married into a wealthy family acquired not so much a 
wife as lands, possessions, and ultimately heirs, which would be crucial to his 
continued status. 

It is not surprising, then, that we find many juxtaposed references to women 
and land in the praise poetry of the gogynfeirdd, for they both represent a significant 
and desirable kind of ownership. In Hywel ab Owain Gwynedd's celebration of 
warrior ownership of North Wales, women are included at the end of a list of the 
natural advantages to be found in his princedom: 

Caraf ei morfa a'i mynyddoedd 

A'i chaer ger ei choed a'i chain diroedd, 

A dolvdd ei dwfr a'i dyffrynnoedd, 

A'i gwylain gwynnion a'i gwymp wragedd. (LH, p. 315) 10 
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I love its sea-border and its mountains, and its fortress near its 
woods and its fine lands, and its watered meadows and its 
valleys, and its white sea-gulls and its fair women. 

At the beginning of his famous love-poem to Efa, daughter of Madog ap Maredudd, 
ruler of Powys, Cynddelw describes her as cyfliw eiry gorwyn Gorwydd Epynt 
( LH , p. 121), 'the same colour as bright snow on Gorwydd Epynt', linking the 
woman with the land to which she belongs, and which is also celebrated in the 
poem as an elaborate means of praising Madog, his patron. Another of the 
gogynfeirdd, Llywarch ap Llywelyn, weaves the imagery of battle and land together 
with love, three preoccupations central to the warrior aristocracy addressed by the 
court poets. He sends a stag as a love-messenger to Gwenlliant, heb dymyr Tudur, 
tud o lysau (LH, p. 289), 'past Tudur's lands, region of courts’, and personifies the 
landscape as a woman: 

Neur arwedd dyffoedd yn eu dyfrlle 
Gwisc gwynddail, gwiail gwedd adarre ... 

Neur dug wise, cantwisc gan y godre, 

Dolydd Caer Llion, dail lliaws bre. (LH, p. 290) 

The waters in their river-bed wear a gown of fair leaves, twigs 
like a flock of birds ... the meadows of Caer Llion wear a 
gown, a hundred gowns near the foot of the hill, a multitude of 
leaves at the top. 

Obviously this association of women with landscape imagery is not unique to the 
Welsh court poets, but occurs in literature of many periods and places. When the 
device is used, however, it reveals something about the social attitude towards 
women shared by the users of that literature, the way women are perceived, and the 
kinds of functions they are thought to fulfil. In the case of the gogynfeirdd, the 
praise of land and women in terms of each other reveals a fundamental association 
between them, in social and practical ways, something so ’obvious 1 and ’natural’ to 
the warrior society of independent Wales that such imagery is perceived as entirely 
conventional. 

This close connexion between women and land was one of the basic functions 
of praise poetry inherited by the cywyddwyr. Since the political situation had 
changed drastically in Wales by the fourteenth century, the dynastic importance of 
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land-ownership had receded. However, lands were now acquired very often 
through marriage rather than through inheritance or warfare, so that as the cult of the 
warrior-prince declined, the cult of the eligible courtly woman increased. In 
cywyddwyr poetry, the overt identification of women with powerful land-holding 
dynasties is largely replaced with the convention of setting women in contexts 
suggestive of uchelwyr wealth and materialism, including pleasant tracts of rich 
woods and farmlands. Women are increasingly viewed as materially desirable 
assets for young uchelwyr seeking to maintain, restore, or establish the family 
fortunes in the wake of the English conquest. 

This brings us to the third area of intertextual reference, that of French courtly 
literature, imported into Wales and England during and after the Norman Conquest. 
Since large areas of South Wales and the Marches were handed over to Norman 
barons from the time of the Conquest, and Anglo-Norman lords ruled the whole of 
Wales from 1284, it was inevitable that the French language and its literature should 
make a considerable impact in Wales, as it did in England. 11 The Welsh court poets 
continued to compose in traditional metres using their own language, but the native 
nobility for whom they were now composing were increasingly familiar with 
various aspects of French culture — material possessions, music, literature — and 
expected to see these things reflected in their own native praise-poetry as 
confirmation of their equally noble status. The conventions of French poetry and 
romance, both popular and courtly, were quickly absorbed into Welsh literature to 
the point where, in Dafydd's time, it is impossible to separate features which would 
have been recognized as demonstrably 'foreign' from those which were accepted as 
part of the native Welsh tradition. 

Courtly love literature in France grew up in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
in response to the social evolution of a new class of nobility, the independent 
knights. In the earlier stages of feudal society, knights were dependents of their 
feudal lords and had little economic power. But gradually knighthood came to 
acquire a status in its own right, and many knights rivalled their feudal lords in 
landholdings, inherited wealth, and the possession of vassals. Knights could 
acquire land as a reward for their services and could then pass this land on to their 
sons. For younger sons, who had no inheritance, the quickest route to economic 
power was often via marriage. 12 

It is no coincidence, then, that the prevailing type of medieval literature in 
France celebrated chivalry and courtly love and was directed at those immediately 
involved in these pursuits, the landowning nobility and those knights who sought to 
join it. The concept of chivalry, as defined in romance and lyric, confirmed the 
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special status of knights and their right to enter the ruling aristocracy by virtue of 
their chivalric virtues — valour, generosity, dedication, spirituality. The literary 
conventions of courtly love installed the knights as perfect lovers and therefore as 
desirable marriage partners. The actual focus of courtly love literature is not the 
woman, who is remote, unattainable, often unnamed and depersonalized, but the 
courtly lover himself, whose words and actions are designed to win him the ultimate 
prize, an advantageous marriage, or, at worst, the patronage of a powerfully-placed 
(usually married) woman. The audiences for whom the literary conventions of love 
lyric and romance appear to be natural and right are the knights, the women who 
must marry them, and those who aspire to belong to the knightly class, particularly 
the emergent bourgeoisie of the later Middle Ages. Courtly love literature offers 
men the role models of chivalric knights who achieve worldly success through their 
own endeavours, while offering women the role models of noble beauties who by 
mere inactivity and passive acceptance of their lot will be rewarded by love and 
marriage. 

The concerns of courtly love literature are therefore those of an influential 
class seeking to cement its position in the ruling hierarchy and to control the 
behaviour of its individual members by offering appropriate role models. The early 
troubadour lyrics of twelfth-century Provence were addressed to ambitious knights 
seeking advancement through marriage or patronage, while the lyrics and romances 
of northern France included the wealthy bourgeoisie among their audiences, an 
inclusion signified by the frequent references to material and consumer items, such 
as rich clothing and furnishings, and by the merciless satire of the lower 
bourgeoisie. Such references, almost entirely absent from troubadour poetry, were 
very consoling to those whose elevated social position depended more on wealth 
than on birth. 

The position of the uchelwyr in fourteenth-century Wales was very 
comparable to that of the wealth-based nobility of northern France. Part of the 
reason why French literary conventions became so widely used in medieval Welsh 
poetry is that the messages they conveyed were as meaningful and relevant to the 
uchelwyr as they were to the French ruling classes. The whole ethos of courtly love 
stressed the courtliness of those who understood it, so the uchelwyr appreciation of 
courtly love poetry was an important way of identifying themselves with the Anglo- 
Normans who controlled their country. By supporting the composition of such 
poetry, the uchelwyr could demonstrate that they shared the same courtly tastes and 
practices, the same understanding of aristocratic values, as the Anglo-Normans, 
with whom they had to compete for power and status in Wales. 
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In fact, the uchelwyr as a social class corresponded almost exactly to the 
newly-established class of royal administrators and government servants which had 
grown up in France during the thirteenth century. 13 In both countries, this 
development accompanied a change in political organization: in France, the 
increasing power of the king in relation to his barons, and in Wales, the 
consolidation of Anglo-Norman, later English, control. With these increasingly 
centralized governments, a class of powerful administrators directly employed by 
the Crown emerged in both countries to oversee the implementation of uniform laws 
and institutions. 

In Wales as well as in France, this emergent class needed to legitimate its 
status as a powerful elite. This was achieved partly by claims to noble descent, but 
more often through the display of material wealth — clothes, jewellery, furnishings, 
houses, and so on — which often rivalled and even surpassed that of the older 
established aristocracy. The administrators and wealthier bourgeoisie were usually 
based in or near large towns and therefore had access to the consumer items 
produced there, whereas the established aristocracy were land-owners living on 
their land without easy access to consumer goods and often without a supply of 
disposable cash either, since their wealth was more likely to be in the form of lands 
and vassals. It was the bourgeoisie, who dealt in cash services and trade, or the 
salaried administrators paid by the Crown, who increasingly came to acquire status 
through their money rather than through birth or land-ownership. Not 
uncommonly, rich townspeople would buy up lands belonging to impoverished 
noble families, or marry into such families, and so acquire land of their own, a 
desirable commodity. 14 

Dafydd's poems, addressed to uchelwyr audiences, have to be understood in 
this context of a relatively new social class seeking to legitimate itself within a wider 
framework of power. His use of themes and images traceable to Proven?al or 
French or Latin lyrics — sickness, sleeplessness, dying for love, feeling the spears 
and arrows of love, the duality of love as both pleasure and pain, the indifference of 
the adored lady, and so on — depends not so much on a familiarity with these lyrics 
in the original, as on an understanding of what these conventions had to offer for 
his uchelwyr audiences. They were educated people who had some knowledge of 
continental literature, often in Welsh translations, enough to make intertextual 
connexions between non-Welsh texts and those which were composed specifically 
for them by Dafydd and the other cywyddwyr . 15 By adopting the language and 
imagery of continental courtly love poetry, Dafydd creates a courtly love hero who 
is entirely representative of uchelwyr values and locates this hero right in the place 
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occupied by the chivalric knight of French literature. This is exactly the place where 
the uchelwyr wished to see themselves. 

I have been discussing the major areas of intertextual reference in Dafydd's 
poetry and explaining the potency of these references for his audience. At the same 
time I have tried to indicate the subject position that modem readers are required to 
adopt in order to perceive the sentiments expressed by the poems as 'natural' and 
'right' — that is, the position of a member of the uchelwyr, conscious of a noble 
Welsh past and of the need to consolidate a successful future as part of the ruling 
regime. It should also be obvious that the historical context of the poems is of 
major importance in understanding their particular function at that time. Though the 
poems construct their own reality, the historical and concrete reality need not 
therefore be dismissed as an irrelevance; on the contrary, it is the constant 
comparison of these types of reality which generates levels of meaning. It remains 
now for me to look at some individual poems from the corpus to illustrate and 
develop the ideas I have been outlining. 

Dafydd's praise-poem to Dyddgu, noble daughter of Ieuan ap Gruffudd ap 
Llywelyn ( GDG , 45), offers to its readers a complex tapestry of intertextual 
references. At the most simple level, Dafydd's allusions to his role as a court bard, 
to Dyddgu's role as a courtly love object, to her physical appearance, particularly 
her dark hair and pale skin, are greatly intensified by the frequent repetition of these 
motifs throughout the rest of his poetry. In Caru Merck Fonheddig ('Loving a 
Noble Girl', GDG, 37), Dyddgu is merch naf gwaywsyth, 'daughter of a straight- 
speared lord', and dyn eiry peilliw, 'girl flour-white like snow'; in Morfudd a 
Dyddgu ('Morfudd and Dyddgu', GDG, 79), she is Dyddgu a'r ael liwddu leddf, 
'Dyddgu with the smooth black-coloured brow’; in Dagrau Serch (’Love’s Tears’, 
GDG, 95), she has duon lygaid a dwyael, 'black eyes and eyebrows' and is didaer 
lun o Dewdwr Iwyth, 'a gentle form, of Tudor stock', while the poet describes 
himself as dy gerddawr, 'your poet’, and explicitly asks for payment in return for 
his praises. 

The constant repetition of this kind of diction and imagery, all suggesting 
Dyddgu's nobility of birth, her physical appearance, and the poet's function as court 
bard, intensify the significance of each poem to Dyddgu, as well as poems to other 
women. When Dafydd describes a woman as dyn wythliw ton, 'a girl eight times 
the colour of a wave' {GDG, 82, 1. 4), or dyn fain wengain ewyngorff, 'slim, 
white, elegant, foam-bodied girl’ {GDG, 78, 1. 43), the images are redolent of 
beauty, nobility, and courtliness because of the accumulation of such diction 
throughout Dafydd's poems (and the cywydd tradition in general). 
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This is why the same type of imagery can be used with comic or ironic effect 
in the non-courtly poems, such as Trafferth Mewn Tafarn (’Trouble at the Tavern', 
GDG, 124), where the poet describes the girl he meets in the tavern as lliw haul 
dwyrain, 'colour of the rising sun', and mau enaid teg, 'my fair soul', and even bun 
aelddu oedd, ’she was a black-browed maiden', all courtly images which are 
humorously inappropriate in the context of this poem. But the humorous effect 
depends on cross-referencing with other poems where such imagery is used 
literally. 

Another aspect of intertextuality in the poem to Dyddgu is the echoing of 
gogynfeirdd praise-poetry. Dyddgu's father is eulogized in the traditional bardic 
manner, using images whose precise significance must be constructed from 
gogynfeirdd texts, with all their implications of noble warrior heroism. The virtues 
attributed to Ieuan — bravery, generosity, leadership in battle — are almost 
anachronistic in terms of actual fourteenth-century Welsh society; they consciously 
belong to an earlier era when such virtues defined the ruling aristocracy. Yet 
Dafydd's listeners would have understood exactly the kind of man he was 
eulogizing and the qualities he admired in Ieuan: the real person, Ieuan ap Gruffudd 
ap Llywelyn, is reconstructed in Dafydd's poem and made into a warrior lord of 
pre-conquest Wales. To understand and admire this figure, the listener must refer to 
gogynfeirdd texts and their conventions of praise, not to the actual historical 
personage. In fact, the poem is not concerned with the real Ieuan but rather with its 
constructed figure of an archetypal heroic lord, whose poetic function is to 
symbolize Welsh martial glory and independence, and the noble ancestry from 
which Dyddgu is derived. 

A third and explicit level of cross-referencing lies in the allusion in the Dyddgu 
poem to the story of Peredur. 16 Here again, the meaning of the poem has to be 
interpreted by drawing on knowledge of another text, beyond the poem itself. The 
more familiar the reader is with the Peredur story, the more meaningful and striking 
Dafydd's image appears to be. In addition, the reference to a courtly text 
automatically confers courtliness upon Dyddgu and, by association, the poet 
himself, who is implicitly identified with Peredur, an accomplished and illustrious 
Arthurian knight. Intertextuality works here to emphasize the function of the poem: 
to praise Dyddgu's extraordinary and almost supra-natural beauty, and to suggest 
the poet's own knightly qualities which make him a worthy suitor. 

Finally, the meaning of the poem also depends on a wider range of intertextual 
references, that is, the whole tradition of European courtly love poetry. When 
Dafydd's poem is placed in the context of troubadour and trouvere verse, it becomes 
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at once more explicable and more original. Conventions in the poem such as the 
extravagant declarations of sickness and sleeplessness, the suggestion of dying for 
love, and the emphasis on Dyddgu’s beauty and nobility, only appear to be 
appropriate and natural because the poem belongs to this larger genre of courtly love 
poetry, with its well-established conventions. Dafydd's own persona as Dyddgu's 
suitor as well as praise-poet also seems 'normal' in terms of other courtly love texts, 
where the poet is typically both poet and aspiring lover. On the other hand, it is 
only by reading Dafydd's poem in the context of the whole genre that we can begin 
to explain his particular achievement, his departures from convention, and his use of 
other literary references. 

I am arguing here that it is virtually impossible to construct a meaning for the 
Dyddgu poem (or any other text) by referring only to concrete historical reality. 
Knowledge of a text's historical location is a valuable key to understanding, but a 
text cannot be read as a literal reflection of that reality. The meaning of the Dyddgu 
poem has been constructed from intertextual references — to itself, to other Dafydd 
ap Gwilym poems, to other Welsh texts, to European texts — and it must be 
deconstructed in the same terms if its meaning is to be fully realized. The possible 
historical reality of Dyddgu and her father does not affect any literary interpretation 
of the poem, since the historical personages are not part of the poem at all: Ieuan and 
Dyddgu are poetic constructs, the one symbolizing traditional Welsh heroic values, 
the other symbolizing noble feminine beauty, inherited wealth, and the desirability 
for a man to possess both. 

Such an approach undermines the attempts by earlier scholars to reconstruct 
Dafydd's own historical life from the 'evidence' of his poems. 17 However 
convincing the historical evidence may be that Dyddgu and Morfudd — and of 
course Dafydd himself — were real people living in the fourteenth century, it does 
not alter the fact that the characters in the poems are poetic creations, and the poems 
can be interpreted without knowing whether these characters ever really existed. 
Whatever Dafydd's intention was when he composed his verse — autobiographical, 
confessional, purely commercial — the poems actually function to reveal not the 
precise social and sexual relationships between the 'real' Dafydd, Morfudd, 
Dyddgu, and the others, but the interests, concerns, aspirations, fears, and 
prejudices of the fourteenth-century uchelwyr for whom he composed. The 'real 
people' named in the poems are characters constructed from other texts, other 
literary conventions, which makes them recognizable to the audience and gives them 
a symbolic function. There is no difference, then, between the figure of Morfudd 
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(possibly real and historical) and the figure of Eiddig, the jealous husband (a stock 
character of medieval literature). 

Dafydd himself is no more 'real' in his poems than any of his other characters. 
Even though he consistently refers to himself in the first person, he constructs a 
poetic persona for himself to serve various poetic ends. Trying to analyze the 'real' 
Dafydd ap Gwilym on the basis of his poems is therefore a fruitless task, and in fact 
it is far more profitable to examine the poetic persona we are offered as part of an 
overall interpretation of each poem. 

Dafydd's frequent representation of himself as a poet expecting his due 
financial reward corresponds to the troubadour persona of feudal knight in service 
to his liege-lord, that is, the woman herself. In exploiting the poet-patron 
relationship as a correlative of the lover-lady relationship, Dafydd is continuing a 
tradition begun with the gogynfeirdd in their rhieingerddi to noblewomen of royal 
households in twelfth- and thirteenth-century Wales. 18 But unlike the gogynfeirdd, 
who were secure in their positions as part of a bardic and social hierarchy, Dafydd 
represents a new type of poet whose position was no longer taken for granted. The 
royal households had disappeared after 1284, and poets had to seek patronage 
wherever they could find it, from the uchelwyr, from the Church, from English 
families serving the Crown in Wales. 

Because of this relative instability and mobility of poets, Dafydd's assumption 
of the persona of traditional court poet is stylized and anachronistic in a way that it 
was not for the earlier gogynfeirdd. Moreover, Dafydd adopts a number of 
different personae in his poems, such as courtly lover, clerwr, 19 rustic suitor, 
adulterer, young squire, cleric, old man, and so on. This variety of authorial voices 
points to the fact that there was no unified and recognizable social position for poets 
in Dafydd's time, the old hierarchy of poets had fragmented into a whole range of 
composers, singers, and entertainers all dependent on the same patrons. 

In his formal courtly love poetry, Dafydd uses his persona of traditional court 
poet to apply to his lady for reward, as a poet to a patron. In Dagrau Serch ('Love's 
Tears', GDG, 95), for example, he says: 

Del i'th fryd dalu i'th frawd 
Dyfu yt wawd a'i dafawd 

May it come into your mind to pay your brother for increasing 
your praise with his tongue. 
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Such explicit connexions between praise and payment occur often in the poems and 
are obviously a conventional way of reminding uchelwyr patrons of their 
obligations to poets at a time when these obligations were no longer clearly 
understood by everyone. However, if the poet is also a lover, as he proclaims in 
his song, then the financial reward he seeks is a metaphor of sexual reward, a 
different kind of payment but just as material and earthly. 

The purpose of Dafydd's eulogistic love poems is therefore twofold. By 
praising women in the style of continental court poetry, Dafydd is reinforcing their 
status, and consequently that of their families, as members of a noble and privileged 
class who share the traditions of the Anglo-Norman aristocracy; and by implicitly 
seeking sexual favours from the women he praises, Dafydd is acknowledging the 
importance of such women as marriage partners for young uchelwyr and those 
seeking entry to the ruling classes in Wales. 

It is also a function of Dafydd's position as poet that many of his formal love 
poems have a moralistic attitude, particularly on the subject of fickleness and the 
need to fulfil obligations. Morfudd is often the target for these kinds of reproaches, 
as in Morfudd Pel yr Haul ('Morfudd Like the Sun', GDG, 42), Gofyn Cymod 
('Asking for a Reconciliation', GDG, 52), and Y Cariad a Wrthodwyd ('The 
Rejected Lover', GDG, 93). Since petitions to women are so often metaphors, or 
displacements, of petitions to patrons, it is hard not to read such poems in the 
general context of the relationship between poets and the uchelwyr in fourteenth- 
century Wales. In condemning women's fickleness, Dafydd is also reminding the 
native nobility of their duty to support their own Welsh culture and not to be 
seduced by the status and prestige of imported literary conventions and social 
structures. Some of Dafydd’s courtly love poems, such as Cystudd Cariad ('A 
Lover's Affliction', GDG, 90), Saethu'r Ferch ('Shooting the Girl', GDG, 100), 
and Y Gwayw ('The Spear', GDG, 111), are sufficiently hyperbolic and derivative 
to suggest a parody of familiar French courtly love imagery. At the same time, the 
wit and invention of these poems are the perfect advertisement for the superiority of 
the home-grown product. 

Another area of influence from continental love poetry which Dafydd adapts to 
the native poetic tradition is the conflict between spiritual love and physical desire. 
In a sense, this is a conflict which Dafydd and the cwyddwyr necessarily inherited 
along with the whole courtly love convention, since the two are inseparable. The 
teaching of the Church was uniform and uncompromising on the subject of sexual 
activity in the medieval period. Love was to be consummated within marriage, and 
then only for the purposes of procreation. Yet medieval marriage was often for 
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social or political reasons which had little to do with love. The troubadours 
interpreted love as the source of all higher (knightly) virtues, while acknowledging 
that love also implied physical consummation, a sin outside marriage. Individual 
poets dealt with this paradox in various ways without ever reconciling it, since it 
was irreconcilable. The frequent use of imagery describing the conflicting joy and 
pain of love also expresses the fundamental paradox of courtly love, the 
incompatibility of spiritual ennoblement with physical desire. 

The imagery of love’s suffering seems to have been particularly potent both 
for the gogynfeirdd and later for Dafydd and the cywyddwyr. Such imagery must 
have appealed partly because of its close association with a courtly context, but also 
because it symbolizes social tensions and conflicts already present in Wales. Like 
the knightly class of Provence, the uchelwyr needed to assert their status in order to 
emerge from the older Welsh aristocracy and to claim equality with the Anglo- 
Norman establishment. Women as marriage partners were a crucial factor in 
assisting the rise of the uchelwyr, just as they were for the knights, and the poetic 
sufferings of unrequited love provided a literary legitimation of men’s pursuit of 
wealthy and well-connected women. 

Dafydd ap Gwilym tackles the problem of the courtly love paradox in much 
the same way as the troubadours, by separating the two halves of the paradox into 
two different genres, courtly eulogy and humorous satire. In his courtly love lyrics, 
such as Dyddgu ( GDG , 45), Talu Dyled ('Paying a Debt', GDG, 34), and Caru 
Merck Fonheddig ('Loving a Noble Girl', GDG, 37), the poet declares his love 
without referring directly to physical desire. Its place is taken by the poet’s 
expressed desire for financial reward, a desire that is, as I have said, equally 
materialistic and earthly, but less offensive to Christian sensibilities. But in his 
ribald and satirical poems such as Y Rhugl Groen ('The Rattle Bag', GDG, 125) 
and Y Cwt Gwyddau ('The Goose Shed’, GDG, 126), the lover's intention is more 
or less explicitly sexual, and he is shown to be punished by means of physical 
discomfort or humiliation. More clearly than in troubadour poetry, the message of 
Dafydd's poems is Christian and conventional: courtly love is a metaphor of bardic 
patronage and noble marriage, not of mere physical possession, while sexual 
activity outside marriage is a punishable offence. 

However, unlike the troubadours, Dafydd does find a way to suggest a 
compatibility between spiritual love and physical desire, by locating love in a 
woodland setting. For this device he is dependent on popular types of lyric and 
love song common in medieval France (especially the reverdie) which also owe 
something to contemporary Latin lyrics and the earlier classical tradition. Dafydd is 
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particularly renowned for his nature imagery, and it is clear from the work of other 
cywyddwyr that nature description and the theme of 'love in the woodland’ had a 
special appeal for uchelwyr audiences. 

Typical examples of Dafydd’s use of the woodland as a trysting place include 
I Wahodd Dyddgu ('Invitation to Dyddgu', GDG, 119), Merck ac Aderyn ('A Girl 
and a Bird', GDG, 120), and Y Deildy ('The Leaf-House', GDG, 121). In these, 
the countryside is idealized as a place of beauty, simplicity, and sensual delight, full 
of visual glory, bird-song, and the embracing presence of God. Above all, the 
woodland suggests freedom from social constraints, release from restrictive 
conventions of courtship, and a place where spiritual love and physical passion can 
blamelessly merge. 

Dafydd's nature poems, like those of the French poets, share the ideological 
function of confirming the status of a new nobility. The trysts that Dafydd 
describes in his nature poems, even the countryside itself, are literary constructs, 
not a mirror image of real events and places. The most common motifs in both the 
Welsh and French poems of this type are the beauties of nature, the delights of the 
countryside and the encouraging sound of bird-song. But none of these things 
represents the reality of country life which, in the Middle Ages, meant discomfort, 
damp, limited facilities, and above all the labour required to work the land in order 
to produce food. 

Instead, the woodland is described as a metaphor of the court. The comforts, 
luxuries, and privileges of wealthy society are re-located in an apparently rustic 
setting. Dafydd describes trees as houses, with all the appointments of a courtly 
mansion: bird-song exists merely to entertain and delight the lovers, just as 
minstrels play to noble audiences; the lovers' pastimes — walking together, sharing 
food and drink, plaiting flowers into garlands — symbolize the leisure pursuits of a 
moneyed class which does not need to undertake physical labour on the land to 
survive. Above all, the pursuit of courtly love in the woodland epitomizes the 
refinement of uchelwyr life and social institutions. Because they understand the 
significance of courtly love, the uchelwyr must, by definition, be courtly. 

Dafydd's nature poems therefore work on two levels. On the one hand the 
poet rejoices in the beauty of nature as a fitting and 'natural' context for love, but on 
the other he appropriates the woodland as a variant kind of noble and courtly setting 
— the woodland court. In so doing he creates a location which is highly artificial, 
rather than 'natural', one which denies the inherently rustic and non-courtly realities 
of the countryside. This locating of courtly practices within an apparently simple 
and unspoiled rustic haven works to confirm the noble status of an increasingly 
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town-based audience. The natural imagery evokes a spiritual appreciation of 
aesthetic beauty, which is felt to be characteristic of courtly audiences, but it also 
functions as a celebration of land and land-ownership as a mark of status. The land 
itself and the peasants who work it are a form of wealth, a symbol of nobility. 

The wooing of a girl in the woodland is an important part of this celebration of 
courtly status. In the poems, the girl is eligible, willing, passive, sometimes not 
even present at all, except as a wish fulfilment. The natural surroundings suggest 
the benign presence of God, presiding over the ceremony of the rustic feast or tryst. 
The imagery itself implies the notion of consummation and physical union — the 
grove of tall straight birches, a crooked circle of trees, a bed of leaves. 

All these things are a transformation of the reality of courtly marriage. The 
woman must be eligible, willing, passive, or perhaps not present at all when the 
marriage is arranged. The marriage is blessed by God and celebrated with a feast 
and music. Consummation of the marriage, for the purpose of generating heirs, is 
an essential way of legitimizing the union. 

Dafydd's woodland poems therefore create an illusion which is particularly 
potent for his uchelwyr audiences. The illusion is that it is possible to escape from 
the trappings of courtly conventions and find a free love outside the complicated 
bonds of marriage. This illusion disguises the real aims and objectives of the 
uchelwyr as a class, which is to consolidate their power through land-ownership, 
the acquisition of wealth, advantageous marriage alliances, and the production of 
heirs. Through his poems, Dafydd is confirming the nobility of his audience — 
they understand the conventions of courtly love, the values of courtoisie , the 
aesthetic refinements of beauty and music, and the surroundings of court and castle. 
The countryside represents the display of wealth possible for the land-owning 
nobility and those who aspire to join it. The rural setting is deliberately kept apart 
from the urban setting of houses and taverns which is the world of the lower 
bourgeoisie from whom the uchelwyr want to dissociate themselves. Economic and 
agronomic aspects of the countryside are ignored, because these are irrelevant to the 
uchelwyr way of life. 

This literary construct of the woodland, with its simplicity, lack of 
materialism, and spiritual uplifting, actually reinforces the materialism of 
uchelwyr life while reassuring them that they can participate in the courtly practices 
of the older Anglo-Norman aristocracy. But the illusion goes further — it 
encourages the uchelwyr to believe in their own importance and independent social 
status, while the political reality was that they were the servants of the English 
Crown and upper aristocracy, whose power they were helping to maintain. 
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In all these ways, then, the 'woodland court' offers a solution to the paradox 
of courtly love. The solution is in fact marriage, though the poems do not explicitly 
say this. But the tryst between lovers or the oath exchanged by them, presided over 
by the benign presence of God, represented by the birds and animals, symbolizes an 
idealized form of courtly marriage, stripped of its political and economic realities. 
Dafydd's poems suggest that the fusion of spiritual love and physical desire can be 
perfectly achieved in the woodland; in fact, such a fusion was the medieval 
definition of marriage. This is the social institution that Dafydd is actually offering, 
attractively packaged in the familiar imagery of romantic and courtly love, to people 
for whom marriage was a political and socially necessary practice. 

The corollary to the importance of marriage among the nobility is their 
disapproval of non-courtly alliances and those which cannot lead to marriage. In the 
poems to Morfudd, who is supposed to be a married woman, Dafydd presents 
himself either as a noble courtly lover, who can never win Morfudd, or as a foolish 
suitor whose pursuit of her leads nowhere except to his own humiliation. The 
message of both types of poem is clear: relationships which do not have marriage as 
their goal mean nothing but trouble and suffering. 

Dafydd also shares in a rich literary tradition of ironic and satirical verse aimed 
primarily at those who pursue sexual gratification without spiritual love — either 
outside marriage or within a non-dynastic and non-courtly marriage, such as that 
between Morfudd and Bwa Bach. Such a love is repeatedly shown to be worthless, 
sterile, and non-courtly; and the figure of the lover, and sometimes that of the 
husband as well, becomes ridiculous and debased. 

This tradition of satire and irony, as the obverse of courtly love, is found in 
the fabliau stories and poems of France, the ribald songs of the troubadours and 
goliards, and the humorous tales of Chaucer. It is fundamentally an anti-feminist 
satire, a means of controlling the sexual activity of women and reinforcing the 
Church’s view of women as responsible for men's sinful desires. 

But it is also a class-based satire, aimed at those who pursue love in a non- 
courtly way and are therefore not themselves courtly. 20 The objects of Chaucerian 
satire are typically bourgeois figures such as the Miller, Absolon the clerk, Damien 
the young squire, and so on. Similarly in Dafydd's humorous poems, the targets 
for his mockery are characters such as the boorish Eiddig, Bwa Bach, and the poet 
himself, adopting the persona of brash young squire ( Trafferth Mewn Tafarn, 
'Trouble at the Tavern', GDG, 124) or foolish rustic ( Merched Llanbadarn, 'The 
Girls of Llanbadarn', GDG, 48; Tri Phorthor Eiddig, 'The Three Porters of 
Eiddig', GDG, 80). The humorous poems, then, do the same work as the serious 
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courtly love poems and eulogies, drawing on existing conventions to affirm the 
values of an elite. 

I have been trying to show that an intertextual reading of Dafydd ap Gwilym's 
work, taking into account the literary and social context within which he was 
composing, is an important way of releasing meaning for modern readers of 
medieval texts. It is not merely a matter of tracing sources and analogues for 
Dafydd's themes and motifs, interesting and fruitful though this process may be. 
Even the fullest understanding of the literary context has only a limited value 
without some sense of the social context in which literary conventions are perceived 
as conventional. 

Literature as a construct is a function of society. The meaning of texts, 
whether in terms of individual words or intertextual references, depends on the 
consensus of a social group. Texts are not only the products of a social context, 
they are also a way of expressing the concerns of the social group which produce 
them. Literary conventions, such as courtly love, do not simply reproduce actual 
social behaviour, they re-interpret social practices in ways that make them appear 
comprehensible, familiar, reassuring, and natural. Indeed, this is the main function 
of conservative literature, to disguise the tensions and oppositions within a power- 
based society so that the prevailing social order appears to be 'natural' and therefore 
right. 

In order to understand Dafydd ap Gwilym's poems, then, the reader has to 
adopt a position from which their literary conventions (courtly love, love in the 
woodland, the glory of the countryside, eulogy in return for payment, mockery of 
non-courtly lovers) and their implicit social attitudes (courtly lovers are noblemen 
who live in the country, boorish lovers frequent towns and taverns and 
smallholdings, women are passive or unreliable and need to be wooed persuasively) 
appear to be normal, right, and even 'real'. The literary conventions used in the 
poems are those associated with courtly love, bardic eulogy, and satire; the social 
practices fundamental to the poems are marriage, land-ownership, and the 
maintaining of power. The audience to whom these things appear real and natural 
are an elite class of Welsh nobles, the uchelwyr, striving to maintain their hereditary 
prestige while identifying themselves with the Anglo-Norman ruling aristocracy. 

Although the poems are not simply a mirror image of any concrete or historical 
reality, but a way of constructing that reality into an acceptable literary form, 
knowing something of the historical background helps us to understand why this 
type of literature — the love poems of the cywyddwyr — was so significant for a 
particular social group. By relating the historical context of uchelwyr life, the 
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material objects, the places, and people, to the constructed context of the poems, we 
can begin to understand the intertextual meanings and functions these realities 
acquire as a result of being 'textualized' into a literary form. The danger lies in 
trying to 'realize' ('make real') the historical context from any given text, trying to 
move directly from the world of the poems to the historical reality, when no such 
path exists. 
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NOTES 

1 Even more innovative, from my point of view, has been the gradual development and 
expansion of courses in Celtic Studies during the time of Leslie's professorship. It is in 
recognition of these two special achievements of Leslie's time as Professor of Early English 
Literature and Language — the development of comprehensive courses in Modem English and 
Celtic Studies — and in gratitude for the time I spent as Leslie’s student and colleague, that I offer 
this contribution. 

2 This idea of 'constructed reality' has its origins in the structuralist movement, which 
demonstrated that language does not reflect reality but produces it. See Terry Eagleton’s discussion 
in Literary Theory: An Introduction (Oxford, 1983), pp. 107-08; also Terence Hawkes's 
convenient summary of Roland Barthes's work in Structuralism and Semiotics (London, 1977), 
pp. 106-22. 

3 Intertextuality is described and discussed by (among others) Julia Kristeva in Semiotik.6: 
Recherches pour une semanalyse (Paris, 1969). 

4 All references to poems by Dafydd ap Gwilym refer to the standard edition by Thomas 
Parry, Gwaith Dafydd ap Gwilym ( GDG ) (Cardiff, 1952). The poems have all been translated by 
Richard Loomis, Dafydd ap Gwilym: The Poems (Binghamton, New York, 1982), who follows 
Parry’s numbering of the poems. 

5 A translation of this tale appears in The Mabinogion, edited by Jeffrey Gantz 
(Harmondsworth, 1976), pp. 134-76. 

6 See The Harley Lyrics, edited by G. L. Brook (Manchester, 1956), p. 31. 

7 On the cywydd, see D. J. Bowen, 'Dafydd ap Gwilym a Datblygiad y Cywydd', Lien 
Cymru, 8 (1964), 1-32; Gwyn Williams, An Introduction to Welsh Poetry (London, 1953). For 
examples of cywydd poetry (other than Dafydd's) in English translations, see Joseph Clancy, 
Medieval Welsh Lyrics (London, 1965) and The Oxford Book of Welsh Verse in English, edited 
by Gwyn Jones (Oxford, 1977). 

8 Eurys Rowlands has a clear explanation of the cywydd metre and cynghanedd in his 
introduction to Poems of the Cywyddwyr (Dublin, 1976), pp. xx-xlix. 
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9 On the gogynfeirdd and their poetry, see J. E. Caerwyn Williams, The Poets of the 
Welsh Princes (Cardiff, 1978). 

10 Llawysgrif Hendregadredd , edited by J. Morris-Jones and T. H. Parry-Williams (Cardiff, 

1971) . 

11 For the history of medieval Wales, see Rhys Davies, Lordship and Society in the March 
of Wales 1282-1400 (Oxford, 1978) and Conquest, Co-Existence and Change (Cardiff, 1987); 
Wendy Davies, Wales in the Early Middle Ages (Leicester, 1982). 

12 The rise of the knights and its social implications are discussed by Georges Duby in 
The Chivalrous Society (London, 1977). See also Eric Koehler, 'Observations historiques et 
sociologiques sur la poesic des troubadours', Cahiers de Civilization Medievale, 7 (1964), 27-51. 

13 See Gerald A. Hodgett, A Social and Economic History of Medieval Europe (London, 

1972) . 

14 The new wealth of the bourgeoisie in France is described by Edmond Faral in La Vie 
quotidienne au temps de Saint Louis (Paris, 1938). 

15 French and Latin texts which were likely to have been available in fourteenth-century 
Wales have been discussed by Rachel Bromwich, 'Tradition and Innovation in the Poetry of Dafydd 
ap Gwilym', in her Aspects of the Poetry of Dafydd ap Gwilym (Cardiff, 1986), pp. 57-88. 

16 The section of Peredur fab Efrawg relevant to this poem is in Gantz, The 
Mabinogion, pp. 232-33. 

17 See, for example, E. B. Cowell, 'Dafydd ap Gwilym’, Y Cymmrodor, 2 (1878) 101— 
132. 

18 For examples of rhieingerddi, or 'songs to women', see the English translations by 
Joseph Clancy, The Earliest Welsh Poetry (London, 1970). 


19 Literally, 'a member of the cler', that is, a loosely constituted group of poets and singers 
without official patrons and usually educated as clerics, though not holding office. They are 
thought to be more or less equivalent to the continental goliards, or clerici vagantes , and may have 
been an important link between the popular song traditions of France and Wales. 
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20 The French tradition of satire aimed at the bourgeoisie has been examined by Jean V. 
Alter, Les Origines de la satire anti-bourgeoise en France: Moyen Age - XVI e siecle (Geneva, 
1966). 
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A fourteenth-century author from Britain, famous as both a daring initiator and a 
master almost daunting in his impact upon followers; a poet of commanding stylistic 
authority and bold temerity in generic mixing; a transmitter of tradition through 
innovatory media; an experimenter with the persona of the poet narrator; a wit, 
ironist, and manipulator of the shocking and the devout together. Overall a creator 
in art of new national cultural consciousness. Who is this? Not, of course, 
Geoffrey Chaucer, though he fits each category, but his rival, his equal, and in 
some instances his superior, the acknowledged greatest of the Welsh poets, Dafydd 
ap Gwilym. The separation of the two language cultures, the ignorant disdain 
among Anglo-Saxon intellectuals for the older and more ramified poetic, the 
imperialist tendency of English education, these have all made it apparently 
impossible to compare these two great contemporary British poets. 

But at a time when there is increasing interest in the historical and social 
context of poetry, when theoretical advances have been made on the realization of 
the social in the cultural, then it would seem both proper and a proper challenge to 
consider at least the possibilities of some coherent consideration of these 
contemporaries. Since climate, economy, social structure, religion, cultural 
traditions are in some senses shared between them, if they were found to have no 
relation at all, then that would be a testing case against contextuality. If, on the 
other hand, distinct elements of homology were found between two so apparently 
dissimilar writers, then the conditioning powers of the context would seem to be 
sharply enforced. A correlative study of Chaucer and Dafydd is not only an 
appropriate piece of affirmative pro-Celtic action, it is also a challenging experiment 
in sociocultural analysis. 

Immediately evident differences undoubtedly exist between the two writers. 
Yet those separations can be considered more carefully and found to have a series of 
structural relationships embedded within them. 



Stephen Knight 


The languages and the poetic traditions of Wales and England are radically 
different. And yet, like Chaucer, Dafydd is in many ways an innovator from his 
inherited tradition, turning from the formal structures of awdl (long-line unirhyme 
stanza) and the englyn (short syllable-count stanza) to use for the most part the 
formerly colloquial mode of the cywydd, the seven-syllable couplet form which he 
made a major instrument, with a set of technical complexities to be examined later. 1 

A distinct resemblance exists to Chaucer’s development of a five-stress line 
out of the pausing English metres and the French tetrameter: as with Dafydd, a new 
form produces the new voice. And the contents of those new forms have contact in 
that both draw on tradition beyond the language culture. Dafydd refers to himself as 
dyn Ofydd, 'Ovid's man', and it is well known that Chaucer has a special 
knowledge of that source. If the Roman de la Rose was a major stage of formation 
of Chaucer's positioning, as seems clear, that poem provided a basis for Dafydd's 
'Love's Husbandry' and a recurring series of attitudes and motifs. The language of 
courtesy and of the wandering scholar is basic to most of Dafydd's work and is 
recurrent in Chaucer, and Dafydd, like his contemporary, writes dream poems and 
fabliaux. He does not show Chaucer's maturely developed interest in Italian 
materials, nor the apparently related value found in extended narrative. But then 
Dafydd died by the 1370s or even earlier, and neither time nor place allowed contact 
with the crucial Italian aspects of Chaucer's experience, whether commercial or 
diplomatic. In their shared period and context, there is a clear contact of content. 

Location, in both social and topographic terms, is another area of apparent 
contrast but structural contiguity. Dafydd was nobler bred than Chaucer, sprung 
from the uchelwyr, the 'high men' of Wales, a term for those of what had in times 
of independence been princely blood. Dafydd's family were both lords and bards; 
his own French-originated patronymic Gwilym (from Guillaume) denotes no Gallic 
strain but rather the place his family had in the Franco-Saxon apparat of Wales after 
and indeed before the loss of independence in 1282. 

Well bom but socially declining, Dafydd was just about level with the 
vintner's grandson on his way up. Both early on wrote court poetry: Dafydd 
produced traditional awdlau for Ifor Hael, Lord of Morgannwg; Chaucer in some 
still unclear capacity wrote an elegy for Blanche, Duchess of Lancaster. Both 
writers travelled much: Dafydd drifted through the disseminated Welsh cultural 
sphere, with no really fixed abode, though the hilly country east and north east of 
Aberystwyth is particularly close to his consciousness — Bro Dafydd, Dafydd's 
land, site of his birth and burial. Chaucer also travelled greatly for his period, not in 
his case in quest of his social leaders, but at their whim, as royal operative and 
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customs official: he was certainly settled in and around London for most of his life, 
socioeconomically millenia away from the beautiful but austere hill country of Uwch 
Aeron. 

Here, though, there lies a contrastive contact, because the English mercantile 
world in which Chaucer operated and about which he grew increasingly critical was 
also in many respects the world Dafydd stigmatized. The towns in Wales were 
then, as now, by and large English implants (just as the towns of Ireland were 
mostly Norse settlements as their names still show). The mix of mercantilism and 
royal centralization for which Chaucer worked in his day job, and in aesthetic terms 
in his poetry too, is the well-identified enemy of Dafydd's poetry. He writes of 
woods, of weather, of Welsh things in nature outside the Saxon culture (the Welsh 
word for English, to the point as usual, is Saeson). In Mis Mai (The Month of 
May') Dafydd speaks of true wealth: 2 


Harddwas teg a'm anrhegai, 
Hylaw vr mawr hael yw'r Mai. 
Anfones ym iawn fwnai, 

Glas defyll glan mwyngyll Mai. 
Ffloringod brig ni'm digiai, 
Fflvr-dy-lis gyfoeth mis Mai. 


A fine fair youth who has enriched me, 
a nobleman of great largesse is May. 

He had sent to me true money, 
green pure leaves of May's sweet hazel, 
florins of the grove, they brought no grief, 
fleurs de lys of the wealth of the month of May. 


His is a natural and so an honest currency, dealt in by the apotheosis of Welsh 
Spring, favoured by the poet-speaker. He relishes leaves not florins, and th efleur 
de lys on the coin is classified back to its natural unalienated form as flower. The 
words mwnai,fflorin are borrowed and then metaphorically re-naturalized; 
Dafydd's language constructs a semiosis of power, appropriating for its natural 
Celticity the tokens of an intrusive exchange economy. 

Chaucer, of course, who much more closely experienced that world of money 
and business, especially at the Customs, realized both its confusing character (in 
The Book of Fame) and its malign possibilities (in the Pardoner's Tale , for 
example). 3 The rapidly monetarizing economy of the post-plague period is 
perceived by both writers as a threat, though in Dafydd's case there is national 
politics involved, as well as a specific and positive answer based in a natural 
Celticity. Such a regime of value is not accessible to Chaucer, except through a 
formalized figure like the Parson. Dafydd's naturalistic answer to English 
mercantilism was not always so simple as in Mis Mai, nor always so simply 
positive. Central as it is to his work and his national role, this crucial aspect of 
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Dafydd's poetic and its enabling themes demands the affirmative action of 
exposition, while Chaucer's better known positions will receive reference when 
relevant. 

Central and recurrent themes in Dafydd's poetry are the features of nature, the 
tensions of love, and the persona of the poet/narrator. Chaucer stresses equally the 
last two, but seems concerned with social culture and its complexities where Dafydd 
bears in on nature and its polyvalencies. Chaucer might propose as a positive locus 
an aristocratic hunt, a convivial gathering at Southwark inn or a Trojan house and 
from there develop various aspects of strain and even transcendence; Dafydd's 
prime context is more likely to be al fresco. As in Y Deildy ('The Leaf-house'), a 
characteristic enough poem: 


O daw meinwar fy nghariad 
I dy dail a wnaeth Duw Dad, 
Dyhuddiant fydd y gwydd gwiw, 
Dihuddygl o dy heddiw. 

Nid gwaith gormodd dan gronglwyd, 
Nid gwaeth deiliadaeth Duw lwyd. 
Unair wyf i a'm cyfoed, 

Yno y cawn yn y coed 
Clywed siarad gan adar, 

Clerwyr coed, claerwawr a'u car; 

Cywyddau, gweau gwiail, 

Cy wion priodolion dail; 

Cenedl a dychwedl dichwerw, 
Cywion cerddorion caer dderw. 

Dewi yn hy a'i dawnha, 

Dwylo Mai a'i hadeila, 

A'i linyn yw’r gog lonydd, 

A'i ysgwir yw eos gwydd, 

A'i dywydd yw hirddydd haf, 

A'i ais yw goglais gwiwglaf; 

Ac allor serch y w'r gelli 
Yn gall, a'i fwyall wyf fi. 


If she comes, slim and shy, my darling 
to the house of leaves made by the Lord, 
rewards for her are lovely trees, 
without soot is now her house, 
no fancy work under this vault, 
no worse is the craft of Holy God. 

Of one voice I am with my partner 

in the forest there, we can 

hear the speaking of the birds; 

bards of the wood, the bright dawn loves 

them, 

their poems in the weaving branches, 
special children of the leaves, 
kindred with the sweetest folk-lore, 
young minstrels of the oak tree fort. 
Boldly Dewi gives a blessing. 

May's own hands now build the house, 
his plumb line is the calm cuckoo, 
set square is the nightingale, 
and timber of a summer's day, 
laths the wretchedness of love; 

love’s altar is this glade — 

all made with skill — and I the adze. 
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In this house the speaker's beloved will be free of the excesses of social culture, 
whether soot, dirt, or overelaborate craft. In this natural and also divine setting, 
birds act as poets and minstrels, all the craft tools of human habitation are 
transmuted into natural and animal possibilities. 

There is, of course, a wealth of Celtic tradition behind this absorption of the 
human into the natural and ultimately the divine — here a Christian divinity but one 
concordant with pre-Christian forces. But in the poem there is more statement than 
that: the language of human craft is so firmly realized that its rejection for the natural 
is itself a site of strain. In this case the vocabulary of the rejected things is entirely 
Welsh, so this poem, unlike Mis Mai , does not present a rejection linked to 
language and nation, but offers rather a construction of escapist fantasy that by its 
surplus of linguistic rejection proclaims its overweening character: a persona of 
excess is created, as the poem will finally indicate. 

But that reversal is not simple, not when in line 30 the poet is said to be the 
mywall ('adze') of this glade. The poet is himself involved through language in 
shaping the elements of his natural constructions. That drawing of attention to his 
own productive role enables a transition to a moment of reversal, a point which 
itself delineates the urgent need for such fantasy production — in the last sequence 
of the poem: 


Ni chaf yn nechrau blwyddyn 
Yn hwy y ty no hyd hyn. 

Pell i'm bryd roddi gobrau 
I wrach o hen gilfach gau, 

Ni cheisiaf, adroddaf drais, 
Wrth adail a wrthodais. 


I have not now, as the year begins, 
any more than this that house. 

Far from my mind to offer presents 
to a hag within a tumbled hovel; 

I will not seek — I mention malice - 
any to guard the house I lost. 


The Maytime of Dafydd's poems of love and nature is not eternal; winter is normal 
(this is mid-Wales after all), and the fresh springtime girl can become an old hag, 
concierge not paramour. Reality undercuts fantasy and so explains the need for 
fantasy; but more, it states their interrelation. Dafydd's last point in a poem of 
characteristic complexity is that the beauty of the woods is only the hag transformed 
— that staple of international folklore and male anxiety. 

Before relating this to its Chaucerian homologue (though the pattern obviously 
recalls the Venus/formel relations of the The Parlement of Foules and the Wife of 
Bath against the wise old woman of her tale), it is necessary to develop Dafydd's 
central pattern further in terms of its political implications. Throughout his work, as 
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throughout medieval Wales, it becomes clear that town, inn, artefact, commerce are 
signs of the Saxon. The semiotic play of a naturalizing nationalism seen through 
mwnai ('money') is reiterated through a range of signifiers, and it becomes clear 
through repeated suggestion that the wood is not only a place of natural beauty but 
also a place of Welshness, perhaps of fugitive Welshness. Nature/love/persona 
form a politicized complex. 

Dafydd was bom at the most two generations after the collapse of real Welsh 
independence in 1282 with the death of Llywelyn ap Gruffydd, the last free prince 
of Gwynedd. That only confirmed the long-growing Anglo-Norman control of the 
organizational systems of Wales. Poetically, power operates through place. 
Dafydd is always humiliated in the towns and their contiguities, inn, or church, or 
even goose shed. 

In two great fabliaux the persona, identified as Dafydd (just like Chaucer the 
persona), speaks through a mask from the European cultural stage: a lover, a 
wooer, a travelling knight, an ogler of girls in church 'across my plume' as he puts 
it in Merched Llanbadarn ('The Girls of Llanbadarn'). In Trafferth Mewn Tafarn 
(’Trouble in a Tavern') one register of language has him a splendid young buck at a 
noble inn claiming the heart of a fair-fine much-adjectived beauty. Another register, 
that of reality, has him chat up a barmaid in a sordid pub, then, as he creeps to her 
grubby bed he tumbles over the furniture, rouses the house, and escapes the posse 
of purse-conscious travellers, to arrive, quivering, 'loveless at my lair at last'. In 
other poems it is not so much the context of Saxon culture as its appurtenances that 
torment our Welsh hero: a clock of all things, known bluntly and unnaturalized in 
Welsh as cloc, keeps him awake with its mechanical culture; or the sophisticated 
eaves of his beloved's house, apparent shelter, drip all over the neglected lover. A 
nicely comic code for what it felt like under the Pax Anglicana. 

But the fullest treatment of feeling, and of loss, and of Welshness, is through 
the objects of the love poems, those beloveds whom Dafydd the speaker addresses, 
and perhaps Dafydd the poet did too — he was in tradition known as hebog 
merched deheubarth, 'the hawk of the girls of the South'. Apart from sundry 
barmaids and chapel belles, Dafydd has three identified targets of love, Dyddgu, 
Morfudd, and Elen Nordd. The first two star in many poems, the last more rarely: 
and there is a poem which discusses all three and adds a mysterious fourth, of 
whom more in a while. This is Dewis Un o Bedair ('Choosing One from Four'). 
The three are quite different, suggestively and symbolically different. Dyddgu is 
dark, aristocratic, distant, and irretrievably lost. Morfudd is fair, available in her 
difficult way, but definitely unfaithful to Dafydd and married to Yr Eiddig (’The 
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Jealous One'), also known as Y Bwa Bychan (The Little Hunchback'). Elen 
Nordd, it seems, is distinctly obtainable, and indeed obtained, and in return Dafydd 
has received woollen stockings. It is simple enough to speak of these three, 
especially the first two, in terms of courtly love or Provencal song — the imagery 
invites that connexion, as does Dafydd's self description as a cler, a wandering 
scholar. Yet that is only a surface. A thoughtful reading of the texts in the context 
of Dafydd's own family histoiy, and the history all too conscious of Wales in that 
time, makes it seem that the three women are no more and no less than coded 
treatments of Wales and its position. 

To be brief (and to rely for support on the texture of the poems in their double 
textuality of tradition and reality), Dyddgu, daughter of a free prince, is a figure of 
true native sovereignty, proud, dark, elusive, and lost now for ever. Not 
compromised, not recoverable: a lost ideal, a tragic reality. Morfudd is with us still, 
though; she is fair, just like the elite and alien aristocracy who, well dressed and 
aubum-curly-haired, throng medieval Welsh story and are no doubt based on 
Normans. Morfudd is power in Wales today, married to another; still, it is true, 
entranced by the authentic Welshness of Dafydd, still accessible, even seducible, 
still in some ways attracted to the virile native traditions — but belonging to another, 
part of an alien power-base. And if that projection might seem a little tenuous, 
reference may be made to some startling archival research (the old historicism lives 
in Wales) which has turned up a real man in mercantile Aberystwyth called Y Bwa 
Bychan, married no doubt, and that to a Welshwoman. The resonances of 
Dafydd's poetry are multiple, and they include historical specificity. 

Elen Nordd, the third heroine, is real too, and so is her husband Robin 
Nordd, or, as the records call him, Robert le Northern. She, as her name indicates, 
is not Welsh; she has llediaith llud, 'clumsiness of tongue’, and is equally gauche 
in her hosiery response to physical pleasure. Intrusive, culture-poor, and a bit 
distasteful, she belongs in the same poetic compartment as three memorable English 
peddlers from that disastrously troubled tavern who lay, tri sais mewn gwely 
drewsawr, 'three Saxons in a stink-sour bed'. 

Dyddgu is from the potent dark past; Morfudd still shines like the sun, for 
Dafydd she could be the sun itself (as in Morfudd fel haul, 'Morfudd like the sun'), 
but she is a sun obscured by her marriage and by the symbolized changes of 
authority in Wales. Elen Nordd is all there is really, a few socks and some bad 
Welsh. The painful constrictions of Welsh history in Dafydd's time are etched 
through and in those acculturating and emasculating love relations, or lack of them. 
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In a Saxon epistemological context where things Celtic are less intimately, 
automatically, known and studied than things Roman, Germanic, or Hebraic, it may 
be necessary to underpin the previous argument with the reminder that in Celtic 
tradition women were the bearers of sovereignty, especially that of a tribe or nation, 
but that the power passed through them to their husbands. Matrilinear Wales has 
married into Saxon power, and mateless Dyddgu is now impotent. Through her as 
image the poet can only dream of that fourth, that entity beyond the triune presence, 
she who is herself Sovereignty, who in dreams brings in the concluding fantasy to 
the text where all three other beloveds are poetically traversed: 


Gwawr brenhiniaeth, maeth a'i medd, 
Y byd vyr, yw'r bedwaredd. 

Ni chaiff o'm pen cymen call, 

Hoen geirw, na hi nac arall 
Na’i henw, na'r wlad yr hanoedd, 
Hoff iawn yw, na pha un oedd. 


Dawn of royalty, who rears and tends, 
as all men know, is she the fourth. 

Not from my lips, wise and secret, 
she, life of the wave, nor any other 
will have her name, nor heT land — 
she loves all rightness — nor who she 
is. 


Through lyric and fabliau, Dafydd handles, displaces, discusses, and 
transcends the conflicts of history for his own period. Chaucer faced no similar 
threats to national identity and culture, but his own art confronts in similarly 
mediated forms the central conflict of his own experience, one concealed from 
Dafydd by their difference of place and time. It is from the 1370s on that the social 
and economic impact of the plague and other structural problems become seriously 
disruptive in England. The political dramas of the late fourteenth century, unseen 
by Dafydd, occupy Chaucer's art and are consistently represented in varying form 
through his figures of love, comedy, and prayer, as I have recently argued. 4 

Chaucer's positive, it would seem, is a world of social duty, of Parsons and 
Ploughmen who do their work, a Theseus of Athens or a Hector of Troy who tries 
his best, in difficult and perhaps impossible circumstances, to maintain the notional 
common weal. That recurring theme of expedient moral ordering is always 
Christianized to some degree, but its strains and fragility, especially in the context of 
late fourteenth-century conflicts of many kinds, mean that the positive is never 
without concordant contradiction and is finally abandoned, in both the Canterbury 
Tales and Troilus and Criseyde, in a decisive rupture with the mundane and a lurch 
towards the heavenly. 
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Dafydd wrote some specifically Christian poems, one in particular of a 
brilliantly traditional sort, closer to Dunbar than Chaucer: 

O bone Iesu, exaudi me O bone Jesu, exaudi me 

Gwar Iesu trugar, treigl dydi-ataf Gentle Jesus merciful, come thou towards me, 

Ateb y goleuni; Thou response of the light; 

Gwawr pob allawr fawr foli. Grandeur of altars, great of praise, 

Gwrando heb feio fyfi. grant me hearing, grind me not down. 

But perhaps because of his different sociocultural context, perhaps because his art is 
more lyric than narrative and so undergoes less strain from the patterns of 
consequence, Dafydd is able to construct his dreams of order more often with more 
confidence than Chaucer, and even to sustain some of them without evidence of 
strain and certainly without final abrogation — especially those that most fully 
absorb conventional Christianity into a naturalized and Celticized context. In doing 
that, Dafydd also exploits the possibilities of the extraordinary harmonic powers of 
his poetic art, one more technically complex and aesthetically self-sustaining than 
Chaucer's, an art that in itself bespeaks a longer and more conscious poetic tradition 
than Chaucer could claim in any of his languages, and one that is central to the 
surviving force of cultural construction that Dafydd achieved for his own people. 

A classic text of this positive Dafydd is Offeren Y Llwyn ('The Mass of the 
Grove'). This opens not far from the position of Y Deildy, with the lover in his 
natural setting receiving a fond message from Morfudd. Proven gal, agreed, if you 
are obsessed with tags, but Welsh in every way, down to the fact that only Welsh 
has a technical name for the non-human love-messenger, the llatai (which can even 
be inanimate, like the wind). As in Y Deildy, setting and singer have qualities of 
natural religion: 

Lie digrif y bum heddiw A pleasant place I was at today, 

Dan fentyll y gwyrddgyll gwiw, under the mantles of the fine green hazel, 

Yn gwarando ddechrau dydd learning at the start of day 
Y ceiliog bronffaith celfydd the skilful speckle-breasted thrush 

Yn canu englyn alathr, singing a splendid stanza 

Arwyddion a llithion llathr. of fluent signs and symbols; 
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Morfudd a'i hanfonasai, 

Mydr ganiadaeth mab maeth Mai. 
Amdano yr oedd gasmai 
O flodau mwyn gangau Mai, 

A'i gasul, debygesynt, 

O esgyll, gwyrdd fentyll, gwynt. 
Nid oedd yna, myn Duw mawr, 
Ond aur oil yn do'r allawr. 


Morfudd it was who sent it, 
this metrical singing by the foster son of May. 
About him there were garlands 
of flowers of the sweet boughs of May, 
and his chasuble, they seemed to be, 
of the wings, green mantles, of the wind. 
There was here, by the great God, 
nothing but gold in the altar’s canopy. 


But this poem goes further. In repeated reference and specific denotation, what 
happens here is said to be a mass, with all its resonant reverence: 


Mi a glywwn mewn gloywiaith 
Ddatganu, nid methu, maith, 

Darllain i'r plwyf, nid rhwyf rhus, 
Efengyl yn ddifyngus. 

Codi ar fryn ynn yna 
Afrlladen o ddeilen dda. 

Ac eos gain fain fangaw 
O gwr y Uwyn gar ei llaw, 

Clerwraig nant, i gant a gan 
Cloch aberth, clau ei chwiban, 

A dyrchafel yr aberth 
Hyd y nen uwchben y berth; 

A chrefydd i'n Dofydd Dad, 

A charegl nwyf a chariad. 

Bodlon wyf i'r ganiadeath, 
Bedwlwyn o'r coed mwyn a'i maeth. 


I heard, in shimmering language, 
a long, faultless chanting, 
reading to the people, no rest or pause, 
a gospel without hesitation; 
raising, on a hill there for us 
a holy wafer of a good leaf. 

And a slim eloquent nightingale, 

from the comer of the grove nearby, 

poetess of the valley, sings rings for the many 

the Sanctus bell with bright notes, 

and raises the sacrifice 

up to the sky above the bush; 

with devotion to our Father God 

and a chalice of ecstasy and love. 

Content I am at the singing, 

Contained in the gentle wood and its growth. 


It is necessary to draw attention to the poetic. Dafydd's seven-syllable line always 
rhymes on-stress/off-stress: a multisyllabic word in Welsh is stressed on the penult 
(except a compound, but there are none here), so the rhyme has less impact than in 
plodding English. To compensate, as it were, Welsh intercalates euphony through 
the system of cynghanedd, 'singing together', which Dafydd developed and 
perfected . 5 

Two major forms of cynghanedd exist: one is a mixture of internal rhyme and 
alliteration where the first two parts of the line rhyme and the third alliterates with 
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the second, as in lines 7-8 above. Secondly, there are many cases where the 
consonants in each half-line repeat, either partially (11. 11, 17), or completely 
(11. 20-21). Dafydd intermits these systems with lines of no cynghanedd at all 
(11. 1, 3, 5). As in many poems, these operate here as basic techniques of a 
counterpointed harmony; it rises to a crisis of mellifluousness as the poem moves to 
its para-Christian climax. Through such a technique, as through the poetry’s power 
of lucid complexity, Dafydd constructs a terrain of Welsh authority, a mastery of 
poetic language that is a new type of sovereignty, a discovered terrain of power 
beyond Saxon meddling, and one which has in fact survived until the present as a 
crucial part of Welsh sociocultural construction. 

That structure is in itself not different from Chaucer's own establishment of 
linguistic native authority, a quality recognized with as much clarity by 
contemporaries in his context as it was in Dafydd's. Both being generic and 
linguistic innovators, mediators of historic strain into the displacements of poetry, 
perpetrators of a puzzled persona, producers of not so much a new poetic as a 
newly poetic politics, the two British master authors of the fourteenth century have 
much light to cast on each other. As Dafydd, according to himself, said to a 
querulous Franciscan: 


Cyd caro rhai santeiddrwydd, 
Eraill a gar gyfanheddrwydd. 
Anaml a vyr gywydd per 
A phawb a vyr ei bader, 

Ac am hynny'r deddfol Frawd, 
Nid cerdd sydd fwyaf pechawd. 


Though some may love sanctity 
others favour jollity; 
few know a lovely poem, 
everybody knows his prayers; 
and therefore, grumbling Friar, 
poetry is not the greatest sin. 
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NOTES 


The English Department at the University of Sydney, with Norse and Celtic taught 
alongside medieval English literature, has been the locus of possibility for this paper. Perhaps 
nowhere but under the benign and extensive imperium of Leslie Rogers could such studies 
combine. 

1 The best general introduction in English is by Rachel Bromwich, Dafydd ap Gwilym 
(Cardiff, 1974). 

2 Texts are taken from Gwaith Dafydd ap Gwilym, edited by Thomas Parry (Cardiff, 
1952); translations are my own. An excellent introduction to the poems for English readers is 
Selected Poems of Dafydd ap Gwilym, edited and translated by Rachel Bromwich (London, 1985). 
She presents about a third of the surviving poems, including all the acknowledged major texts; her 
scholarly notes are most helpful and her translation very accurate, though sometimes eschewing 
harmony for the sake of semantic precision. 

I use the Chaucerian form Book of Fame , as does, for example, J. A. W. Bennett, 
Chaucer's 'Book of Fame': an Exposition of the 'House of Fame' (Oxford, 1968). 

4 Geoffrey Chaucer (Oxford, 1986). 

5 The details of cynghanedd are discussed briefly by Bromwich, Selected Poems, pp. xv- 
xvii, and more fully in Appendix A of Gwyn Williams's first-rate An Introduction to Welsh Poetry 
(London, 1953). 
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The Cattle-Raid, of Cooley, or Tain Bo Cuailnge, is the most ambitious narrative in 
the medieval Irish Ulster Cycle, but its basic plot is quite simple. 1 Ailill and Medb, 
rulers of Connacht, lead a great plundering raid against the neighbouring province 
of Ulster, where Conchobar is king. At the hour of crisis Ulster has virtually only 
one defender, CuChulainn: for some three months, and almost single-handed, 
CuChulainn harasses and delays the invaders by fighting and negotiating and 
manipulating the 'rules' of heroic warfare. Then at last the hosts of Ulster arise and 
come to drive the invaders away. But why must CuChulainn defend his people for 
so long alone? It is not difficult to answer: because the warriors of Ulster have been 
stricken with their 'debility' ( noinden , or ces{s)). This has left them as weak as a 
woman who has just given birth. 

This collective debility was one which did not affect females nor ungrown 
boys nor CuChulainn; and because it incapacitated his fellow-warriors it made 
CuChulainn's heroic feats in the Tain seem all the more brilliant. It is a puzzling 
debility, and is not very clearly described. In part, at least, it seems to have been a 
kind of sleep or torpor. 2 What it did to the fighting men of Ulster may be illustrated 
by reference to a situation not uncommon in heroic literature — the calling of 
warriors to arms. We have an example in the Old English Finnsburh Fragment , 
where 'a youthful king' bids his men awake to face conflict. Hearing the king, 
'many a thane adorned with gold rose up and girded on his sword' (1. 13). In a 
similar situation a Danish warrior cries, ' "Away with shameful slumber!" ' and 
' "Are you sunk in sleep? Why, I ask, do you dally?" ’ And the warriors arise. 3 
The Ulstermen do the same when they are freed from their debility: to answer their 
king's summons they rush out naked except for their weapons, scorning to use the 
proper exits from their tents in their eagerness for the fight {LL Tdin, 11. 4639-49). 
But while their debility is upon them, they can do nothing. When the hard-pressed 
CuChulainn comes himself to say that women are being captured, men slain, and 
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cattle driven off, Conchobar can only reply, ’ "We have been smitten by the cess" 
CuChulainn can expect no help from them even in the direst emergency (LU Tdin, 
11. 1211-20). While the debility lasted it was a 'shame' and a 'disgrace' to the men 
of Ulster. It left those terrifying fighting men as feeble as a woman at her weakest. 4 

What caused the debility? A number of medieval Irish texts offer 
explanations. One of these is 'Nofnden Ulad' ( NU ). 5 It is extant in three 
recensions which do not greatly differ from one another, but its recent editor 
Vemam Hull comes to the conclusion that an original text was probably composed 
in the middle of the ninth century (NU, p. 23). There are also dinnshenchas or 
etymologizing place-name stories based on NU which tell much the same story, 
though with less literary skill. 6 Another text, which Hull has named 'Ces Ulad' 
0 CU ), gives a quite different account of the debility. This text is extant in one 
manuscript and is obscure at key points in the recital of events. Hull would date its 
time of composition to the tenth century or a little earlier. 7 The present paper will 
mainly be concerned with NU and CU. 

The NU account of the cause of the debility of the Ulstermen is too long to 
give here in full. The following summary is taken from Mac Cana. The story 
recalls the familiar theme of the supernatural bride who lives happily with her mortal 
husband until in a moment of indiscretion he violates a promise not to mention her 
name in the concourse of men: 

One day a beautiful young woman walked into the house of 
Crunnchu, a wealthy husbandman of Ulster and a widower. 
Without speaking any word, she attended to the household 
duties, and, when night came, she made the ritual right-hand 
turn (for dessel) to ensure good fortune and entered Crunnchu's 
bed. She became pregnant by him, and through their union his 
wealth was increased. In due course Crunnchu went to the great 
assembly of the Ulstermen. He had been warned by his wife 
not to speak of her there, but when he saw the king’s horses 
racing and heard the poets and the public sounding their praises, 
he forgot the warning and boasted that his wife could outrun 
them. The king took up the challenge; the woman was 
summoned, and, despite her protestations that her time had 
almost come, she was compelled to run against the royal horses. 

She reached the finish before them, but there she cried out in 
pain and gave birth to twins (Irish emhain), whence the name of 
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Emhain Mhacha. And before she died from her anguish and 
exhaustion, she laid a curse on the Ulstermen: until the end of 
nine generations in times of greatest peril the Ulstermen would 
experience the same malady as she, so that every grown man 
would be as weak as a woman in childbed. 8 

Mac Cana has elsewhere written of NU as a version of the ’Melusine’ theme, 
and he finds the text to be composed with an 'almost classic sense of style and 
craftsmanship’. 9 One may add that according to NU, Crunnchu had many sons and 
lived in a remote wilderness. NU does not name either the woman or the king, but 
in the related dinnshenchas narratives they are identified as Macha and Conchobar 
respectively. The twins to whom Macha gives birth do not have names in 
Thumeysen’s Recensions II and III, but in Recension I the boy is called Fir and the 
girl Fial. 10 Grammatically these names are adjectives, but for convenience here I 
should like to render them as ’Truth’ and ’Modesty’. 

Stylishly written though it may be, NU is a strange story. The modem reader 
may wonder why the handsome, mysterious, and probably supernatural Macha 
bestows her favour on a peasant ( aithech ) who is no longer young. One might 
wonder why Crunnchu in the assembly boasts not of his wife's beauty and 
domestic talents, but of a fleetness of foot which has not previously been 
mentioned; and why the king is so harsh in refusing Macha any respite. The forced 
contest between the pregnant woman and the king's horses seems less barbarous 
than grotesquely fantastic. The story also ends rather discordantly, for though 
Macha will engage sympathy, and though she is helped by God in her travail, she 
leaves a vengeful and multigenerational curse upon the Ulster males. 11 Yet NU is 
well written. We may suspect that materials of this kind, carefully composed in this 
way, suggest a manipulation of cultural symbols for some particular purpose. 

If 'Nornden Ulad' is strange, 'Ces Ulad' is stranger still. It is a brief and 
enigmatic narrative, the text of which is in places so obscure that its editor Vemam 
Hull found it possible to make only a tentative translation. Apparently, however, it 
tells how CuChulainn and his charioteer are driving one day near the River Boyne 
when they encounter Elcmaire, a supernatural being, and his wife Fedelm Foltchain, 
Fedelm 'of the beautiful hair'. There is some indication that the men run a race 
against each other in chariots; but in any case the two parties quarrel and 
CuChulainn, getting the better of it, cuts off Elcmaire's thumbs and big toes. 
Fedelm promises that she will be a year in his company and will exhibit herself 
naked to the Ulstermen upon her arrival among them. At the end of the year she 
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again exhibits herself, and it was this that caused the debility of the Ulstermen. 
Here it should be mentioned that exhibitions of both male and female beauty occur 
in a number of medieval Irish texts. Sometimes the self-exhibitors simply wish to 
be admired, as CuChulainn does in LU Tdin, lines 2335-70. Sometimes people are 
invited to display themselves, like Aillenn Ilchrothach in the Accalamh na Senorach. 
On two occasions men are persuaded to display themselves to admiring women and 
are assassinated by cunning enemies while they are off guard. In the French lai of 
Graelent, a king has the custom of exhibiting his wife, in a state of at least partial 
undress, for the court to admire. I have not found other relevant examples of 
women exhibiting themselves naked to a crowd of men. 12 

NU and CU thus give quite different explanations for one and the same 
phenomenon, the debility of the Ulstermen; and such variant accounts of the same 
thing are of course commonplace in legendary fiction. It is true that CU is found in 
a late manuscript of indifferent quality (MS Harley 5280; fifteenth century), but CU 
is still a part of the tradition, and it should be taken seriously. In fact, NU and CU 
have some features in common. In both accounts the women are beautiful and are 
associated somewhat loosely with the supernatural world; their husbands somehow 
begin quarrels with the Ulster lords. There is apparently a race in CU, and certainly 
Macha runs a race against the king's horses in NU. Sexual themes are strongly 
represented in both stories. CuChulainn in CU not only takes Elcmaire's wife and 
exhibits her to the men of Ulster, he also cuts off Elcmaire's thumbs and big toes: 
this may suggest symbolic castration, and it is a cruel and unusual action which may 
have some equivalence with the king's harsh treatment of Macha in NU. There is a 
good deal of violence in both stories. It will be suggested below that the key feature 
which NU and CU have in common is the exposure of a woman to the gaze of the 
Ulster warriors, and that it is this which brings on their debility. 

The story of CuChulainn and Fedelm has been little discussed, no doubt 
because it is brief and somewhat obscure. The story of Macha, on the other hand, 
has been elucidated along three main lines, which I shall arbitrarily label here the 
folklorist, the archaist, and the Indo-Europeanist approaches. 

As Mac Cana and others have pointed out, the story of Macha resembles 
folktales of the 'Melusine' type. In these, an Otherworld spouse brings happiness 
and prosperity to a mortal under certain specified conditions, especially a condition 
of secrecy. When the mortal partner fails to observe the conditions, for example by 
prying too closely or by boasting, disaster follows. Very often in such stories it is 
the seeing of the Otherworld partner by the spouse or by others which brings on the 
catastrophe; for example, in Apuleius's old story of Cupid and Psyche, or in the 
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'Melusine' story told by Gervase of Tilbury. Mac Cana also links Macha’s taking 
control over Crunnchu's domestic hearth with Irish folk custom; and Killeen points 
to tales about how supernatural powers, when offended by theft or sacrilege, bring 
paralysis on those who offend them. This is what Mach a does in NU; in folklore 
terms she looks like an 'Offended Fee'. (The 'collective couvade' theory seems to 
find few supporters now.) 13 

Most comment, however, treats the debility of the Ulstermen in the context of 
'myth' rather than in that of 'folklore' — if indeed the two are clearly 
distinguishable. Tomas O Broin, for example, would refer the debility to archaic 
vegetation ritual, and specifically to a 'primitive drama' of winter decay and vernal 
rebirth. In this drama a year spirit, regularly portrayed as a king or a hero, is 
annually slain or held captive, or else he undergoes a 'recession' of his powers. 
The debility of the Ulster warriors and their king, Conchobar, represents such a 
recession; the Ulster scenario will be of the same general kind as that found in the 
myths of Adonis, Attis, and Osiris. O Broin, drawing on the work of Comford, 
Frazer, and Murray, calls it a kouros drama. 14 

Jean Gricourt, who follows Henri Hubert, works along broadly similar lines. 
For him, Macha in NU is a Mother-goddess, and the Ulster king is an annual king; 
the underlying myth in which they figure is about 'the regeneration of time' in 
annual cycles. Gricourt, however, makes a more direct use of specifically Celtic 
materials than 6 Broin, and he links the Irish Macha with the Welsh Rhiannon, and 
both of them with the old Celtic goddess, Epona. There is not space here to do 
justice to either Gricourt's or O Broin's views. It may nevertheless be suggested 
that O Broin relies mainly on Mediterranean and Near Eastern data and on the 
interpretations of them put forward in the first quarter of this century. Gricourt's 
argument, on the other hand, depends on sets and chains of partial correspondences 
among extant Celtic texts, and between those texts and archaeological monuments. 
He recognizes the gaps in the material with which he must work and would bridge 
some of them by supposing that the medieval scribes who wrote out the stories 
about Macha and the Ulstermen no longer fully understood what they had in their 
hands, and by supposing that Celtic divinities like Epona were multiform and 
multivalent. 15 

Georges Dumezil is little concerned with annual kings and would distinguish 
'multivalence' from 'trivalence' in accordance with his theory of the 'tripartite 
ideology' of the Indo-Europeans. Dum6zil points to the fact that the Irish 
dinnshenchas tradition preserves stories about three women, all called Macha and all 
associated with the old centre of Ulster at or near Armagh. Through her husband 
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Nemed, the first of these Machas has sacral affinities, and she dies after a 
clairvoyant vision of the future horrors of the Tain. The second Macha leads an 
energetically bellicose career, takes a husband who can help her lead armies, and 
dies violently. The third Macha is the Macha of the debility stories; she is plainly 
associated with sexuality and wealth. Irish tradition, then, has a 'trio of Machas', 
each representing an aspect of the tripartite ideology of the Indo-Europeans: magico- 
religious sovereignty, martial force, and the prosperity which is an important 
element in the rather diffuse third-function complex. Mac Cana (O'Driscoll, 
p. 147) has called Dumezil's treatment of the three Machas his most convincing 
demonstration of the tri-functional theory in the Irish context; it is still possible to 
have some reservations. 16 

Dumezil's suggestion of a coherent philosophy informing the strange story of 
Macha is a most valuable one. Elsewhere he has emphasized how myths, in 
general, define and magnify ideological concepts; how they embody traditional 
wisdom; and how they are exemplary fictions which transmit important values from 
generation to generation. Quite often, as Dumezil shows, these exemplary 
narratives demonstrate positive values by negative examples, such as 'the sins and 
losses of Indra' or 'the three sins of Hercules'. If he is right about the trio of 
Machas, each of them dies in a fashion negatively appropriate to her ideological 
'function': one from a clairvoyant vision, one by violence, and the third in giving 
birth while trying to protect her wealthy husband. 17 The other theories summarily 
outlined above also contribute valuable insights. The 'folklorist' theory offers 
analogues to Crunnchu's rash disclosure of what should have remained hidden, and 
Gricourt's evocation of Epona could explain the collocation of Macha with 
horses. 18 

I should like to raise somewhat different issues here. Is it possible to 
reconcile the two medieval explanations of the debility of the Ulstermen given in 
NU on the one hand and in CU on the other? Then, why is the debility 
represented as a kind of feminization, a deprivation of the customary virility of the 
Ulster warriors? Further, did the monastic scribes not fully understand the material 
they had in their hands, and alter it freely? 19 Perhaps this is so; but it is also 
possible to think of the scribes as medieval men who perceived a salutary nucleus 
within the rough cortex of their old stories. It will be suggested here that this 
nucleus was 'truth' and 'modesty' — Fir and Fial, the names of the twins whom 
Macha bore. These names suggest a declaration of values, and they may be a guide 
to interpretation. 
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I now turn to the text of NU itself, as edited by Hull. I begin at the point 
where Crunnchu the wealthy peasant ( aithech) is at the assembly of the whole 
province of Ulster. He owes much of his wealth to the woman Macha, and she has 
warned him to reveal nothing about her. Yet he boasts of her swiftness in running 
in the most provocative way and at the worst possible time. His boast is a breach of 
social order, and, as we shall see, it opens up an unstable field of reversibilities 
which systems of order seek to contain. 

The king's horses run their race 'in the mid-afternoon' (11. 26-27 of Hull's 
text). This is after a varied programme of races, combats, shooting-matches, and 
other athletic events of a generally military character. What could follow the king's 
chariot race? It would seem to be a grand finale to the day's proceedings. When the 
race is over and won, the official eulogists step forward to praise the participants 
and the distinguished spectators, and especially they praise the horses of the king: 
they had won 'the victory of the assembly' (boaid ind denaich, 1. 27). They are 
swifter than any horses in Ireland. One thinks of a seemly closing ceremony before 
the feasting begins; and it is at this point that Crunnchu the 'peasant' or 'churl' cries 
out from the crowd that his wife could outrun the horses of the king. 

Now there are indications in the Tdin that only foolish and inferior persons 
give way to impulsive displays of emotion (Ddire mac Fiachna and Lairfne in LL 
Tdin, 11. 98-99 and 1940-42). In Irish, as in other kinds of heroic fiction, 'churls' 
ought not speak out of turn. The churlish Dubthach the Backbiter, for example, 
causes irritation and disturbance by what he says (LU Tdin, 11. 189-213, where he 
is called aithech at 1. 211); and on another occasion Fergus deals with Dubthach's 
verbal misdemeanours in much the same way as Odysseus dealt with Thersites, this 
Thersites being a man of unmeasured speech 'whose mind was full of great store of 
disorderly words, wherewith to utter revilings against kings'. 20 Crunnchu's boast 
about Macha not only marred the festive gathering, it directly dishonoured the king: 
his victorious horses were publicly declared inferior in speed to some unknown 
female, the wife of an aithech from the remote wilderness. When Macha, hearing 
about it, remarks that her husband had spoken in an 'unseemly' fashion, she did not 
exaggerate ('niro chomadas in rad hi-sin', 1. 38). There are also passages in the 
Irish wisdom literature declaring that 'rousing anger' is an act of folly, and warning 
against being a leader in strife, or contending against a king, or 'racing against a 
wheel' (i.e., racing against a chariot). 21 

Like Graelent in the French lai, Crunnchu is held prisoner until the woman 
may come to justify the boast. Unlike her counterparts in the lais, Macha comes 
promptly, and though she does not dispute the king's right to see proof of 
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Crunnchu's boast, she claims the right of turbaid for herself. Turbaid in Irish law 
was 'a temporary exemption from the fulfilment of legal obligations or from the 
infliction of penalties on the grounds of certain external contingencies recognized in 
law'. One of these grounds was galar, 'sickness, disease, or physical pain'. 
Macha was 'pregnant with the pangs of childbirth' ( dlacht co n-idnaib, 1. 39), and 
this her woman's travail was galar (11. 55 and 58). Her request for turbaid, thrice 
repeated, seems to have been justified in law as well as in common humanity. But 
the king flatly denies any stay (' Natho ', ol in r(, 1. 50). 22 

There is a limit to the accuracy of legal detail that one can expect from fiction, 
but it would appear that Macha had a genuine claim to turbaid and that the king's 
denial of it was unjust. (The assembled Ulster notables did not dissent.) Yet the 
Irish wisdom literature insists that to give rightful judgments was a prime duty of a 
king: the king should at all times act in accordance with the principles of fir 
flaithemon — the 'truth' or 'justice' of a ruler. Certainly a king should be 
'masterful to check everyone that may be undutiful' (including, no doubt, a boastful 
aithech like Crunnchu), but Cormac's Instructions say three times that a king 
should give 'true judgments'; 'rash judgments' were a mark of folly ( Instructions, 
chs 1. 14; 1. 38; 3. 28; 6. 42; and 14. 5). Another wisdom text, the Audacht 
Moraind goes further 23 It states that it was 'by the truth (or "justice") of a ruler’ 
{tre fir flaithemon) that great communities were governed, mortalities avoided, 
invasions repulsed, trade encouraged, and the land kept prosperous; even the 
seasons of the year brought abundance tre fir flaithemon. Perhaps unjust judgments 
brought the reverse of these happy effects; and though NU says nothing about 
plague or murrain, the Ulster king and his accomplice warriors, when stricken with 
that debility which stems in part from the unjust refusal of turbaid to Macha, are 
unable to guarantee their frontiers or hold off the disasters of war. For a long time 
CuChulainn must fight alone as best he can. (See Cormac's Instructions, 
ch. 1. 29 and ch. 3. 51; and also Thumeysen's 'Morand', p. 99 and note 4.) 

NU, then, seems to offer an example of a king's 'injustice' and its 
consequences; but Macha's complaint in the text is that she is treated in an 
'unseemly' fashion, especially because she must be exposed to the gaze of the 
assembly of Ulster. ' "It is not meet," she said, "to gaze upon my shape" ' 
('Nochon fiu taidbred on,' ol si, 'mo chrotha-sa', NU, 1. 44). It is a matter of 
more than ordinary embarrassment; for in order to race against the king's horses 
Macha would need to lift up her skirts and expose herself. This is what the wives 
of the Ulster chieftains do (in very different circumstances) when they run to be first 
to enter Bricriu's hall: 'they raised their robes to the rounds of their buttocks'. 24 
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Macha must do the same under the eyes of all Ulster, and it is this that she is calling 
'unseemly'. A dinnsenchas poem states quite plainly that she 'bared herself 
(rosnocht in mer mend, Gwynn, p. 128, 1. 61). Exposure of the female person 
also appears to be the key feature which links NU and CU in their explanations of 
the origin of the debility of the Ulstermen: Macha had to run with lifted skirts, and 
Fedelm 'exhibited herself naked' to the Ulstermen, and it was that action which 
caused 'an affliction to be upon the Ulstermen, et cetera' (Hull's CU, pp. 311 and 
314). 

Now exposure of the human figure may have two different kinds of effect: on 
the person exposed and on the beholders. There may also be a difference between 
men's nakedness and women's nakedness. It is best to take these aspects 
separately. 

Male nakedness in medieval Irish fiction produces no particular effects on 
either the spectators or the person beheld. As mentioned above, Nfall of the Nine 
Hostages displays himself unclothed to an audience of admiring women (n. 12). In 
the Tdin CuChulainn strips to delouse himself after long weeks in the field, and 
Fraech takes off his clothes in order to wrestle in a river ( LU Tdin, 11. 841 and 
1235-36). In another episode, an old man called Iliach fights naked from his 
chariot in the antique Celtic style. It is true that this episode is 'Iliach's Humorous 
Fight', and that is because the ignorant rabble come to stare; but the aristocratic 
Dochae mac Magach recognizes Iliach's suicidal heroism, rebukes the rabble, and 
treats Iliach with honour (LU Tdin, 11. 3366-86; cf. Diodorus Siculus, v. 29). And, 
as mentioned earlier, the restored Ulster warriors rush to answer a call to arms with 
weapons in their hands but otherwise naked. All this seems to be within the normal 
l imi ts set for men in the Irish sagas. 

The exposure of women to the gaze of spectators was evidently felt to be an 
entirely different matter in the world of the Irish sagas; for, as often in traditional 
societies, the roles of men and women were strongly polarized. As Thumeysen 
remarks, 'modesty' was the women's moral equivalent of the men's heroic honour, 
and failure to maintain it caused overwhelming feelings of 'shame'. 25 The whole 
complex of feelings and social expectations is too subtle to explore here in any 
detail, but a number of somewhat theatrical examples may be cited from medieval 
materials. Aillenn, daughter of Lugaid, for example, Luaine, daughter of 
Domanchenn, Frithir, daughter of Tuathal, Findabair, daughter of Ailill and Medb 
— all these die of feelings of shame because they believe their 'modesty' is 
compromised in some way. 26 The recurrent terms for their feelings are fele and 
ndire; and one also remembers the suicide of Deirdre when taunted by Conchobar. 
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More specifically, Gile, in a dinnshenchas story, dies of shame when she is seen 
unclothed by an unwelcome suitor; and Fial, wife of Lugaid mac Itha, dies of shame 
(do ndire) when her own husband chances to come upon her while she is bathing. 
This last woman, Fial, appears to have the same name as the girl twin whom Macha 
bore, and, conformably with the story of her death, the name appears to mean 
'Modest', or 'Modesty'. 27 Fial also belongs to what the medieval Irish thought 
were the oldest strata of their exemplary traditions, the traditions of 'the settlement 
of Ireland'. Given all this, having to race against the king's horses in an 
'immodest' and 'unseemly' fashion might well have been the death of Macha even 
without her birth-pangs. 

Quite apart from the women's own feelings of 'shame' at being beheld, their 
nakedness could produce markedly negative effects on male beholders in medieval 
Irish saga; and this was so well known that it could be used as a stratagem against 
enemies. The most familiar example is the climax to the recital of CuChulainn's 
'Boyhood Deeds' in the Tdin. In performing various exploits, CuChulainn works 
up a terrible warrior's furor, and drawn by maddened horses and accompanied by 
wild stags and flights of birds, he hurtles towards Emain Macha threatening blind 
massacre to his own people. Seeing CuChulainn come, Conchobar issues the 
command,' "Send forth naked women to meet him!"'. The women of Ulster then 
bare their breasts, and with the queen in the lead they step forward. ' "These are the 
warriors who will encounter you today," ' says the queen — that is, not naked 
warriors in the antique Celtic style, but naked women ( LU Tdin, 11. 802-21). The 
LL Tdin is more explicit: 'All the young women came forth and discovered all their 
nakedness and shame to him' (a nnochta ocus a nndre do\ the phrase is repeated, LL 
Tdin, 11. 1189-90). The women's action freezes CuChulainn in his tracks. He 
averts his eyes and is captured and made docile. 

This action of the women of Ulster performed at the men's direction seems not 
to be the same as that of a Iuchna Ardmhdr baring her breasts to admonish her son, 
nor the same as those actions of women reported by Caesar and Tacitus. It does, 
however, recall the Lycian women who lifted their skirts at Bellerophon and so 
repelled him. Subduing CuChulainn by these means occurs elsewhere in Irish 
literature, too; but if it were said that it was a stock joke repeated from text to text, 
then it could be answered that the stock jokes are the significant ones. 28 

In another Irish saga, Mesca Ulad (MU), the situation is somewhat different. 
Richis, a female satirist, wants to kill CuChulainn and engages one Crumthand 
NIath Nair to help her: she will immobilize CuChulainn, and then Crumthand can 
slay him. Richis strips naked in CuChulainn's presence (ernochta, MU, 1. 1042), 
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and Crumthand advances. CuChuIainn is warned by his ever-vigilant charioteer. 
' "As long as the woman is in that state," 1 answers CuChuIainn,' "I shall not rise 
up." ' The hero is as if paralyzed. His charioteer then flings a stone at Richis, 
striking her tara luthain, (1. 1049). This kills her; and CuChuIainn is freed from 
immobility, rises up, and slays Crumthand. 

Now tara luthain appears to be a euphemism (see RIA Dictionary , s.v. lutu). 
Watson discreetly proposes either podex or muliebria as the meaning; he prefers 
the former on lexicographical grounds. Thumeysen on the other hand renders the 
phrase as 'ins Glied' ( IHK , p. 484). There is perhaps some further support for 
muliebria in Snorri Sturluson's Skdldskaparmdl, chapters 26-27. In this story, the 
Norse god pdrr encounters a hostile giant's daughter named Gjalp while he is 
crossing the river Vimur. Gjalp straddles the river upstream from pdrr and turns it 
into a torrent, so that porr is in danger. He flings a stone at Gjalp with the remark, 
'At osi skal d stemma!', 'A river must be stopped at its source’, pdrr's cast finds its 
mark, like the stone which strikes Richis 'tara luthain', and it kills Gjalp. 29 

A common factor present in these stories of CuChuIainn and the men of Ulster 
may be formulated as follows: warriors see unclothed women and then find 
themselves incapable of action or as enfeebled as women after parturition; there is a 
'feminization' of men usually celebrated for their vigour. It is a state of affairs 
which can be illuminated by Freud's theory of the 'Medusa effect', a reaction of 
paralyzing horror induced in men by the sight of muliebria and the fear of being 
unmanned. Freud based his theory on the evidence of 'numerous analyses’. What 
arouses fear in oneself, he goes on, will produce the same effect upon an enemy 
against whom one wishes to defend oneself; and so female nakedness acquires an 
apotropaic power which can be put to use. Hence Medusa's severed head upon the 
dress of the virgin war-goddess Athene; and hence too, perhaps, the stratagem of 
sending naked women against CuChuIainn. Prohibiting the mortal husband from 
seeing his uncanny partner naked is also a key motif in the 'Melusine' stories; and 
when the husband violates the prohibition he is filled with horror, and catastrophe 
follows. 30 

Not everyone cares for psychoanalytical theories, but if we assume an heroic 
society in which masculine and feminine roles were polarized and anxiously 
maintained, Freud's theory of the 'Medusa effect' can do a number of things. It can 
provide a means of reconciling NU and CU as narrative explanations of the origin 
of the debility of the Ulstermen. They will be variant expressions of one and the 
same set of ideas and feelings, which could be neither completely repressed nor 
openly acknowledged, and which must needs appear in disguised and differentiated 
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forms. CuChulainn's amputation of the toes and thumbs of Fedelm's husband will 
then look all the more like symbolic castration, displaced to the extremities and 
multiplied for intensity. Macha's shame-bringing curse on the Ulster males who 
made her expose her own 'shame' can be taken as a rationalizing shift away from 
the sexual towards the more acceptable ideas of talion law and the folklore of 
supernatural beings. One can also say that CuChulainn prudently averted his eyes 
from Richis and the Ulster women, just as Perseus averted his eyes from the 
Gorgon. 31 Finally a 'Medusa' theory can link NU and CU to other material in the 
Ulster Cycle, and perhaps also to those Sheela-na-gigs which are set into the walls 
of certain Irish castles as if to frighten enemies away. 32 

All this apart, whoever wrote NU asserts that 'God cleared it away' for 
Macha at the end of her race (1. 55), so that in spite of her torment she gave birth to 
twins, a boy and a girl. The assertion of God's grace may indicate monastic 
revision of older material, but it also suggests that the story of the birth of Macha's 
twins lay within the bounds of contemporary moral comprehensibility. 

The name of the boy-child was Fir , 'Truth', and the girl's name was Fial, 
'Modesty'. Such allegorical names have a long literary history: Flesiod, for 
example, tells how Eunomia ('Order'), Dike ('Justice'), and Eirene ('Peace') were 
three sisters whom Themis ('Right') bore to Zeus ( Theogony , 901-23). The Irish 
Triads use similar metaphors of kinship. 33 Meyer dated the Triads to the ninth 
century (which would make them contemporary with NU), and they are associated 
in the manuscripts with Cormac's Instructions and other gnomic texts (Meyer's 
Triads, pp. vii and xi; Hull's NU, p. 23). Prosperity and Husbandry are 'brothers' 
in Triad No. 134; and in No. 211, Diligence, Prudence, and Bountifulness are 
'three sisters of good repute' (cf. also Nos 142-44). I do not find any 'twins' in 
the Triads, but their metaphorics point to 'Truth' and 'Modesty' as ethical principles 
which were closely related in medieval Irish thought. 

Something has already been said about 'Modesty' and its opposite, 'Shame'. 
The boy's name Fir or 'Truth' could have a variety of meanings. Fir is for 
example the equivalent of Latin verus and veritas in such texts as Milan Glosses, 
24. d. 16, and Wurzburg Glosses 14. c. 22. When defined by an appropriate 
noun in the genitive case, fir could also mean something like 'the true justice of a 
king', as mentioned above. Triad No. 242 says that fir, 'justice', is one of the 
'three things which are best for a chieftain'; the others are 'peace' and 'an army'. 
M/'s Conchobar, being deficient in the first, soon came to lack the others as well. 
On the other hand, fir fer, ’men’s truth', is usually understood as 'fair play in 
combat'. Fir catha, 'battle truth’, has a similar meaning; and at one point in the 
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Tain Medb adjures the warrior CuRoi, 'ar fir do gascidfritt', that is, 'by the truth 
of your weapons' or ’the truth of your valour’ (see LL Tain, 11. 2325, 4002, 4025, 
4222, and 3962). 

What particular kind of ’truth’ is meant in such locutions as these? Evidently 
something close to fortitudo — the kind of ’truth’ which was made manifest when 
warriors encountered each other on equal terms, so that their ’true’ masculinity 
appeared plain to all: vigour, courage, skill, and the noble desire for fame. It would 
then seem that the name of Macha's boy alludes to a supremely important general 
masculine virtue as well as to the special virtue of a wise and just ruler. In the same 
way, the girl’s name signifies a supremely important feminine quality. The ’truth’ 
of men and kings and the ’modesty’ of women, the names imply, were the ’twin’ 
principles which figuratively emerge from the NU explanation of the debility of the 
Ulstermen. 

The nuances of Irish ethical thought and expression will no doubt remain 
elusive, but let us imagine a philosopher who could expound the polity he knew in 
modem terms. He might have said something like this: ’Kinship is a matter of great 
importance. Apart from that, our community is segmented vertically and 
horizontally: there is a hierarchy of kings, lords, and commons, and men and 
women have separate spheres of activity. Though power is distributed unequally, 
everyone has rights and duties. Peasants may become rich, but they should keep 
their subordinate place; kings rule, but they must give true judgments. Warrior 
aristocrats enjoy privileges, but they must guard the frontiers with vigour and 
vigilance. Women bear children and govern the hearth; they should be chaste and 
modest. There is harmony when each person behaves as he or she ought; this 
harmony is celebrated at our festive assemblies. Yet since there are external enemies 
and uncanny powers in the world, and since men and women are what they are, 
things do not always continue as they should There are tensions in the social 
system, and its balance may be upset. The shift of a single stone may begin a 
general slide into confusion; the world may turn upside down; warriors may become 
as weak as women. All this is plainly visible in the mirror of history. Consider 
how Crunnchu the peasant was a remote cause of disaster when Ailill and Medb led 
the Tain into Ulster.’ 

The story of the debility of the men of Ulster may be considered as a complex 
exemplum of such a social philosophy. Unjustly deprive women of modesty, it 
would suggest, and you risk depriving men of true manliness, for the ’truth’ of men 
and kings and the ’modesty’ of women were indispensable complements to one 
another. Untune one of those double strings and you untune the other; then hark 
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what discord must follow. Yet modesty, justice, and heroism have never been easy 
to maintain as ideals. In societies where they are valued, the expressive culture 
must persistently reinforce them. The appropriate traditional tales must be told and 
re-told — both the positive ones, like the triumphs of CuChulainn, and also the 
negative tales, like that of the debility of the Ulstermen, which mark the opposite of 
what was held to be just and right. It would be surprising if medieval Irish fiction 
did not have as one of its central concerns the continual restatement of such essential 
commonplaces as order, equity, self-defence, and social complementarity. Such a 
socio-political perspective is not incompatible with the masculine/feminine tensions 
of Freud's 'Medusa' theory; and it suggests that old story-material was perceived as 
having contemporary relevance rather than as being the fragmented debris of the 
past. 34 
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NOTES 


1 The Tain is quoted here from either Tdin B6 Cuailnge from the Book of Leinster or 
from Tdin Bo Cuailnge: Recension /, both edited by Cecile O'Rahilly (Dublin, 1970 and 1976). 
The titles of these two texts are abbreviated as LL Tdin and LU Tdin, respectively. The present 
article is not directly concerned with relationships between the various recensions and manuscripts 
of the Tdin. There is a convenient English translation of the Tdin by Thomas Kinsella (London 
and New York, 1970); it includes 'The Pangs of Ulster' (pp. 6-8) and other texts. 

2 In LU Tdin, 1. 1114, it is said that 'the hosts sleep on' ( contolat ); in 1. 1629 the 
Ulstermen 'awoke from their torpor' ( dofiuchtraitis ); and in 11. 3510-11, Conchobar, desiring no 
more delays, wants the men of Ireland to know about his ’awakening’ (mo diuchtrad-sa). Compare 
also LL Tdin , 1. 4115, where the word Un may bear the sense of ’sloth, inertia’. 

3 See Finnsburh: Fragment and Episode, edited by Donald K. Fry (London, 1974). For 
the Danish example, see Saxonis Gesta Danorum , edited by J. Olrik and H. Raeder (Copenhagen, 
1931), n. vii. 4 and n. vii. 11. Similarly, ThorbjCrn Homklofi composed eulogistic verses about 
how King Harald Finehair spent a whole winter at sea on Viking raids and was impatient with 
'sitting indoors, and the snug women's bower, and mittens filled with down’: see E. O. G. Turville- 
Pctre, Scaldic Poetry (Oxford, 1976), pp. 13-14. Saxo also more than once contrasts the vigorous 
warrior's life with enervating womanish pursuits, for example in Gesta Danorum, II. vii. 4; 
similarly in the fragments of the Bjarkamal, in E. V. Gordon, An Introduction to Old Norse, 
second edition, revised by A. R. Taylor (Oxford, 1957), pp. 124-25. 

4 'Shame' and 'disgrace' ( mebal and aithis) are terms occurring in 'Nolnden Ulad', edited by 
Hull (see note 5, below), 11. 52 and 59. CuChulainn's exemption from the debility is mentioned in 
the same text, 11. 65-66. 

5 Vemam Hull, 'Nolnden Ulad: The Debility of the Ulidians’, Celtica, 8 (1968), 1-42. 
See also Rudolf Thumeysen, Die irische Helden- und Konigsage bis zum siebzehnten Jahrhundert 
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TV, Royal Irish Academy Todd Lecture Series, 11 (1924), 125-31. 
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The 'priere du plus grand peril' (hereafter 'priere') 1 appears in the earliest Old 
French chansons de geste, remains a feature of this genre throughout the period of 
its greatest popularity in the twelfth century, and survives into the thirteenth century 
and later as a sporadically recurrent phenomenon in certain romans d'aventure, 
particularly those with distinctive hagiographic colouration. Among the various 
examples of prayers which occur with great frequency in the works mentioned, 
'prieres' are identifiable on the basis of a number of definitive characteristics, some 
of them formal, and some, as the descriptive label implies, contextual. A good 
example is to be found in Li Coronemenz Loois, articulated by Guillaume au cort 
nez just prior to his combating the saracen champion Corsolt. Since it is in this 
encounter that Guillaume suffers the mutilation which furnishes him his heroic 
epithet throughout a long career of successive martial exploits, its pre-eminence as 
an occasion of extreme danger to the Frankish warrior is well established: 

'Glorios pere, qui formas tot le mont, 

Qui fesis terre sor le marbrin perron, 

De mer salee la ceinsis environ, 

Adam fesis de terre et de limon, 

Evain sa per, que de ft le savons, 

De paradis lor fesistes le don,... 

A unes pasques fesis procession, 

Que d'une asnesse chevalchas le faon. 

Si vos sivirent li petit enfanijon;,.. 

Et en la croiz fustes mis a bandon. 

Juif en firent come encriesme felon: 

Ne voldrent creire vostre surrection. 

El ciel montas al jor d'Ascension. 
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Dont vendra, sire, la grant redemption, 

A1 jugement ou tuit assemblerons.... 

Et as apostres donas confession; 

Mesis saint Pere el chief del pre Neiron, 

Et convertis saint Pol son compaignon; 

Jonas guaris el ventre del peisson, 

Et de la faim le cors saint Simeon, 

Et Daniel en la fosse al lion; 

Et Symon mage abatis, le felon; 

Moyses vit la flame enz el buisson, 

Qui n'ardeit busche ne ne faiseit charbon. 

Si com c'est veir, et creire le deit on, 

Defent mon cors de mort et de prison, 

Que ne m'ocie cist Sarrazins felon.' 

(11. 976-81, 988-90, 1002-07, 1013-24) 2 

The important formal properties of the 'priere' as discernible from this reasonably 
typical example are the opening address to God, the credo which briefly 
recapitulates the salient facts of Christian redemptive history, the list of figures on 
whose behalf God has staged some miraculous intervention, and the concluding 
petition for divine assistance, which may overtly solicit help in acknowledgment of 
the petitioner's faith as expressed in the credo, or tacitly imply that the petitioner 
merits the sort of divine favour shown toward those privileged to be its beneficiaries 
in ages past. 

All these definitive characteristics, both contextual and formal, are subject to 
some modification in the course of the schema's evolution. In the chanson de geste 
the circumstance which provokes this specific prayer is typically a Christian 
knight's encounter with a saracen adversary, an encounter made particularly 
threatening either because the saracens are attacking in overwhelming numbers, or 
because the knight faces in single combat a saracen champion of gigantic stature and 
fearsome aspect. This circumstance may be duplicated in the roman d'aventure , 
although it is commonplace to find the saracen champion replaced by a gigantic 
rogue creature who has more of a supernatural aura than his chanson de geste 
counterpart. This supernatural element is more emphatically present in the typical 
substitution of a dragon as adversary, but there may also be a movement towards 
realism whereby the extreme peril consists of the threat of murder, or of death by 
drowning, burning, starvation, or other impersonal dangers of this kind. Together 
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with a change in the nature of the events occasioning recourse to prayer comes the 
possibility of a change in the nature of the praying character, since the threat of 
death from murder or from impersonally hostile forces may affect a female 
protagonist or her infant ward. And finally, introduction of a female victim 
uniquely permits the emergence of sexual assault as the danger against which divine 
protection is sought. 

Formally, a number of variations to the schema are possible. Although the 
'prifere' is conventionally addressed to God, substitution or addition of the Virgin 
Mary as the agent appealed to for succour occurs with some frequency, 3 and 
substitution of the figure of a saint is a rare but attested phenomenon. Development 
of the main body of the prayer is also subject to considerable diversification, the 
most significant shift being a tendency to privilege either the credo segment or the 
list of the beneficiaries of miraculous intervention by God, at the expense — and 
indeed frequently to the exclusion — of the other. This bifurcation of the parts, 
found united in the prayer quoted from Li Coronemenz Loots and in other sources, 4 
has not only lexical but also purely quantitative implications, since the credo 
materials have the capacity to be, and in many instances are, amplified to extreme 
length according to the indulgence of the redactor, 5 while the list of biblical or 
hagiographical figures preserved by divine aid from persecution is initially more 
finite in its scope and is often subject to equally extreme abbreviation. The last of 
the formal features, the plea for assistance with which the ’priere' conventionally 
concludes, contributes to the disparity in length distinguishing the credo type from 
what will henceforth be called its biblical-figure counterpart. In the former, this plea 
may be very elaborately developed, as is the case with the eleven-line coda to the 
long prayer offered by an abbot for the safety of Huon de Bordeaux when he is 
getting the worst of the battle. 6 In the biblical-figure prayer this plea is by 
comparison very much curtailed, and may be missing altogether. Since it is with 
this latter type that I shall be primarily, although not exclusively concerned, it will 
be worthwhile to quote an example illustrating its typical proportions. The example 
is taken from the Carpentras MS of the continental Bueve de Hantone, and is 
spoken by the wife of the courtier Soibaut, who has been instructed by Bueve's 
mother to dispose of her infant son: 

'GlorTeus pere, qui souffris passion 

En sainte crois pour no redemption, 

Jonas sauvas el ventre du poisson 

Et herbergas saint pere em pre noiron 
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Et conuertis saint pol son compagnon 
Et suscitas de mort saint lasaront 
Et Daniel en la fosse au lion, 

La Magdelaine fesistes le pardon 
De ses pechies en la maison Simon, 

Quant vos trairent li mal Jiiif felon; 

A saint Jehan donnas beneigon, 

Baptisa vos, que de fi le set on; 

Si com c'est voirs et nous bien le creon, 

Si garissies mon damoisel Buevon, 

Qu'il ne soit mors ne getes en prison, 

Et a sa mere donnes maleigon, 

Que je has si pour l'amour de Guion.' (11. 658-74) 7 

Comparison with the corresponding section of the prayer quoted earlier by 
Guillaume d'Orange will reveal how consistently the schema is preserved, even at 
the level of specific wording. This may in part be attributable to the fact that this 
version of the Beves of Hamtoun story, although a comparatively late roman 
d'aventure , is written is assonantal laisses, and that both prayers utilize the same 
rhyming sound throughout. 

In medieval English literature, the 'priere' appears, where we might expect it, 
in Middle English versions of those French romans d'aventure already noted as 
exhibiting its presence. Sir Beues of Hamtoun is not derived from the continental 
version of this romance and does not, consequently, reproduce the biblical-figure 
prayer quoted earlier from that work. Its source is closer to the extant 
Anglo-Norman version of the story, containing only a brief credo prayer which is 
also absent from the Middle English version of the story. 8 The schema in fact 
makes only a fleeting appearance in this romance, and might escape notice 
completely were it not for the fact that other instances of its employment aid in 
identifying it: 

'Lord, pat rerede pe Lazaroun, 

Diliure me fro pis fend dragoun!' (11. 2839-40) 9 

What serves to define this as a 'priere' is the context, i.e., Beves's engagement with 
a dragon which, at the time when he makes his prayer, is seriously threatening his 
life; the mention of Lazarus, whose name hardly constitutes a list, but who is one of 
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the most frequently occurring figures in such lists; and the final plea for divine help, 
effective in this instance because the dragon attempts to flee as soon as he hears the 
prayer being articulated, and thereby makes himself fatally vulnerable to Beves's 
pursuant attack. 

There is a richer harvest to be garnered among the Middle English versions of 
the romance of Guy of Warwick. At the moment when Guy is about to confront the 
pagan Danish giant Colbrond in defence of the English realm under the leadership of 
Athelstan, the Anglo-Norman Gui de Warewic contains the following example of a 
biblical-figure prayer: 

'Sire, qui resuscitas Lazarun 
E del leun guaris Sansun, 

Susanne socurustes vers les feluns 
Qui ocire la voleient par traisuns, 

Garantisez mei de cest glutun, 

Que n'aie par li dampnaciun, 

E que ceste bataille puisse parfaire 
E de servage defendre la tere.' (11. 11057-64) 10 

A very close translation of this prayer appears at the same point in the narrative in 
the fifteenth-century English version, complete with the confusion over the figure of 
Samson: 

'Lorde, pat reysed Lazerowne 
And Sampson werred fro pe lyon 
And socurde Susan fro pe felons, 
pat wolde haue slayn hur be tresons, 

Schylde me to day fro pe 3 ondur gloton. 

That y thorow hym haue no confusyon.' (11. 10193-98) 11 

The early fourteenth-century Auchinleck MS version of the romance, which is in 
twelve-line tail-rhyme stanzas, has a similar prayer in the same circumstance, but 
properly reinstates Daniel as the biblical character saved by divine intervention from 
the lion: 


'Lord', seyd Gij, 'pat rered Lazeroun, 
& for man poled passioun, 
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& on pe rode gan blede, 
pat saued Sussan fram pe feloun, 

& halp Daniel fram pe lyoun, 

To-day wisse me & rede: 

Astow art mi 3 ti heuen king, 

To-day graunt me pi blisseing, 

& help me at pis nede. 

&, leuedi Mari ful of mi 3 t, 

To-day saue Inglondes rist, 

& leue me wele to spede.' (stanza 252) 12 

The presence of a biblical-figure prayer is so firmly embedded in the Colbrond 
episode that it survives into the late Guy and Colebrande, a stanzaic romance which 
treats the single episode of the battle against the Danish giant: 

'Christ! that suffered wounds 5, 

& raised Lazarus fffom dath to liffe, 
to grant mee speech & sight, — 

& saued danyell the Lyons ffroe, 

& borrowed Susanna out of woe, — 
to grant vs strenght & might, 
that I may England out of thraldome bring 
& not let vnder the danish King 

haue litle England att his will.' (11. 157-65) 13 

All three of the prayers quoted from the Guy of Warwick materials may derive from 
the same ultimate source by whatever process of transmission is responsible for the 
different versions of the narrative context in which they are incorporated. Apart 
from the confusion over Samson and Daniel, they all three list the same biblical 
characters, and, because the circumstances which imperil the hero are the same, they 
make only minor modifications to the form of address to the deity, or to the nature 
of the final plea for assistance. However, we may infer from the fact that a 
succession of redactors over a protracted period opted to preserve the schema and 
adapt it to the demands of their particular verse form that the biblical-figure prayer 
had some ongoing currency in the Middle English literary tradition in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 
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That such is indeed the case is demonstrated by the appearance of an extended 
example of the mixed type of 'priere' containing both credo and biblical-figure 
elements in John Gower's Vox Clamantis: 

'Conditor O generis humani, Criste redemptor, 

Est sine quo melius nil vel in orbe bonum, 

Dixisti, que tuo sunt omnia condita verbo, 

Mandasti, que stadm cuncta creata patent;... 

Quatuor et vento partibus ora dabas:... 

Sicut ymago tua tandem fuit et racionis 
Factus homo, quod opus sit super omne tuum; 

Qui precepta tua veteri serpente subactus 
Preterit, et pomi mors sibi morsus erat. 

Set pietate tibi quod eum de morte resumas, 

Virginis ex came tu caro factus eras; 

Sicque parens nostri generis de camis amore 
Efficeris, nobis gracior vnde fores. 

Vt te credo deum sic esse meumque parentem, 

Micius, oro, pater, tu mea fata rege! 

Vt de morte crucis te non pudet esse cruentum, 

Hoc ita, Criste meis tempore parce malis! 

Qui Paulum pelago, Petrum de carcere, Ionam 
Eripis a piscis ventre, memento mei!... 

O superi, fractis', dixi, 'succurrite remis, 

Et date naufragio litora tuta meo! 

Que genus humanum curauit origine Cristi, 

Materiam cure prebeat ilia mee! 

Te precor, alme deus, sit vt ilia michi mediatrix, 

Que peperit florem flore manente suo. 

Cur mala que pacior nullo michi tempore soluis? 

Ecce simul morimur, respice, plaga monet!' 

(11. 1793-96, 1802, 1807-20, 1831-38)14 

There is no possibility here that Gower's 'priere' came to him already incorporated 
in its narrative context, because the context is very clearly Gower's own invention. 
He presents it in the form of a dream in which he sees himself, together with those 
who sought refuge in the Tower of London during the Peasants' Revolt, like sailors 
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in a ship foundering in a great storm and attacked by a sea monster that is kin to 
Scylla and Charybdis. The prayer therefore appears in a context of extreme danger 
which is so precisely conventional as to provide a hostile mythological beast, a sea 
monster which functions as the marine equivalent of Guy of Warwick's dragon. 
There is equally no possibility that Gower invented the form of his prayer along 
with the circumstances which prompted its articulation. The credo segment follows 
the traditional pattern closely (see especially 11. 1815-16, above), and while the 
biblical-figure segment is brief and shows evidence of some adaptation to the 
particular threat described (e.g., in the reference to Paul’s deliverance at sea, from 
Acts 27. 14-44, rather than to his conversion, from Acts 9. 3-18), the appearance 
of the figure of Jonah, who also happens to fit this context, conforms to the 
commonest pattern for prayers of this kind. We can assume that Gower was 
familiar with the 'priere du plus grand peril', knew the circumstances appropriate 
for its introduction, and — if he did not have a specific model immediately available 
to him — was sufficiently cognizant of its general outlines to be able to reproduce 
the form exactly. 

I want to conclude this survey by examining what may be the most interesting 
involvement of Middle English literature with the 'priere', that which occurs in 
Geoffrey Chaucer's Man of Law's Tale. The story contains one straightforward 
example of the type of prayer we are discussing. It appears at the point where the 
heroine Constance has been falsely accused of the murder of the Constable’s wife 
Hermengyld: 

'Immortal God, that savedest Susanne 
Fro false blame, and thou, merciful mayde, 

Marie I meene, doghter to Seint Anne, 

Bifore whos child angeles synge Osanne, 

If I be giltlees of this felonye, 

My socour be, for ellis shal I dye!' (11. 639-44) 15 

Comparison with the prayer quoted earlier from the Auchinleck MS Guy of 
Warwick, with which Constance's plea shares the feature of citing Susanna and 
appealing to both God and the Virgin Mary, will demonstrate how conventional is 
Chaucer's use of the schema here. Since the danger to Constance results from the 
bearing of false witness, reference to Susanna would appear to have greater 
relevance to her situation than to that of Guy confronting Colbrond, but concern 
with the idea of God vindicating right in the context of a trial by combat creates 
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some common ground between the two characters' circumstances, and the 
narrator's lament that Constance cannot fight to defend her own honour and has no 
champion other than Christ to fight for her, adds an appropriate heroic colouration 
to the episode. 16 

Also at issue in assessing the influence of the 'priere' on the Man of Law's 
Tale are two passages spoken by the narrator. The first occurs at the point when the 
heroine Constance has been cast adrift in a rudderless boat following the massacre at 
her wedding feast in Syria: 

Men myghten asken why she was nat slayn 
Eek at the feeste? Who myghte hir body save? 

And I answere to that demande agayn, 

Who saved Danyel in the horrible cave 
Ther every wight save he, maister and knave. 

Was with the leon ffete er he asterte? 

No wight but God that he bar in his herte. (11. 470-76) 

Now sith she was nat at the feeste yslawe. 

Who kepte hire fro the drenchyng in the see? 

Who kepte Jonas in the fisshes mawe 
Til he was spouted up at Nynyvee? 

Wei may men knowe it was no wight but he 
That kepte peple Ebrayk from hir drenchynge, 

With drye feet thurghout the see passynge. (11.484-90) 

Where myghte this womman mete and drynke have 
Thre yeer and moore? How lasteth hire vitaille? 

Who fedde the Egipcien Marie in the cave, 

Or in desert? No wight but Crist, sanz faille. 

Fyve thousand folk it was as greet mervaille 
With loves fyve and fisshes two to feede, 

God sente his foyson at hir grete neede. (11. 498-504) 

The other occurs at the point when Constance, set adrift a second time and 
accompanied now by her infant son, is the victim of an attempted rape by the 
steward of a lord on whose shore her boat beaches itself. Constance is saved from 
the steward’s sexual assault when he falls overboard into the sea and is drowned: 
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How may this wayke womman han this strengthe 
Hire to defende agayn this renegat? 

O Golias, immesurable of lengthe, 

Hou myghte David make thee so maat, 

So yong and of armure so desolaat? 

Hou dorste he looke upon thy dredful face? 

Wei may men seen, it nas but Goddes grace. 

Who yaf Judith corage or hardynesse 
To sleen hym Olofernus in his tente. 

And to deliveren out of wrecchednesse 
The peple of God? I seye, for this entente. 

That right as God spirit of vigour sente 
To hem, and saved hem out of meschance, 

So sente he myght and vigour to Custance. (11. 932-45) 

The first of these two passages in particular looks like some displacement of the 
biblical-figure prayer. There seems to be a direct echo of such lines from this 
source as 'Daniel en la fosse au lion', or 'Et qui Jonas en la mer garandis, I Dedens 
le ventre d’un poisson qui l'ot prins, I Et soz Ninive a terre Ie meis'. 17 The parting 
of the Red Sea is mentioned following references to Daniel in the lion's den and 
Jonas in the whale's belly in three extant 'prices' from chansons de geste, as in the 
following brief example: 

’E! Dex', dist Namles, 'qui salvas Daniel 
Dedenz la fosse au petit lioncel, 

En haute mer Jonas en poissonel 

Et conduisistes le grant pule Israel 

Par mi la mer sans nes et sans batiel.' (11. 2046-50) 18 

Reference to the miracle of the loaves and the fishes appears twice in similar 
sources, in Li Romans de Bauduin de Sebourc 19 and in Godefroid de Bouillon. 20 
In none of the materials analyzed by Koch and Labande (see footnote 1) is there any 
mention of Saint Mary of Egypt, and indeed non-biblical hagiography is not a 
popular source of allusion in 'prifcres' generally, but a notable exception occurs in 
the prayer quoted earlier from Li Coronemenz Loois, where uniquely, sandwiched 
between references to Jonas and Daniel, Simeon Stylites is cited in illustration of 
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God's intervention to save one of his saints from the threat of death by starvation. 
There is no record of the biblical account of Judith and Holofernes having been 
incorporated into any extant biblical-figure prayer, and, while the name of King 
David occasionally receives cursory mention (as in the list of those Old Testament 
figures consigned to hell as a result of Adam’s sin in a prayer from Li Romans de 
Bauduin de Sebourc, Section XI, 11. 329-33), the episode of his encounter with 
Goliath has similarly left no trace on the schema we have been investigating. In this 
regard, however, it is important to note the evidence which suggests that individual 
authors felt free to augment or adapt the basic biblical-figure list with references to 
characters and events from the Old and New Testaments as it suited their purposes. 
The author of the twelfth-century version of La Chanson du chevalier au cygne 
includes in a single prayer (11. 3508-36) references to Jacob and Esau, Joseph, 
Moses on Mount Sinai, the calf of gold, and David and Solomon, all of which are 
unrecorded in prayers other than that occurring in this work, and notice has already 
been taken of John Gower modifying a traditional reference to Saint Paul in order to 
accommodate it better to the context of sea storm and shipwreck. 21 

'Prieres' appeared in literary texts with which we know Chaucer to have been 
familiar (if we can trust the references to 'Beves and Sir Gy' in Sir Thopas). John 
Gower, a member of the Chaucer circle, shows himself fully conversant with the 
phenomenon in his Vox Clamantis. And Chaucer incorporates a brief version of 
such a prayer in the Man of Law's Tale itself. It would seem, consequently, that the 
passages at lines 470-504 and 932-45 might be satisfactorily accounted for as 
free-wheeling — but conventionally free-wheeling — adaptations of the traditional 
schema, transferred from the hero or heroine to the narrator, and transformed from a 
prayer for assistance in threatening circumstances to an explanation of the divine 
source of the unsolicited assistance through which those threats are averted. This is 
not the explanation offered, however, in the criticism which has addressed the 
question of the origins of these passages in Chaucer's work. 22 

That Chaucer was utilizing some traditional schema in these passages was first 
recognized by John A. Yunck, 23 who saw the series of rhetorical questions 
following Constance's first banishment (11. 470-504), her prayer when unjustly 
accused of the murder of Hermengyld (11. 639-44), and the further rhetorical 
questions following the sexual assault by the licentious steward (11. 932-45), as a 
related group of responses which expand a reference in Trivet asserting that on her 
first experience as a castaway God protected Constance as he had protected Noah. 24 
Yunck suggested that the scriptural imagery of the Chaucerian passages was derived 
from a prayer for the dying which he quoted from the modem Rituale, but which he 
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traced back through documentary and archeological evidence to the seventh century 
and earlier, and which he associated ultimately (pp. 253-54) with ancient Jewish 
prayers: 


Libera, Domine, animam servi tui, sicut liberasti[:] 

Danielem de lacu leonum ... 

tres pueros de camino ignis ardentis ... 

Susannam de falso crimine ... 

David de manu ... Goliae. 

He found its typical medieval form in a prayer for the sick from an Ambrosian ritual 
of the eleventh or twelfth century, which to the instances of the protective power of 
divine providence cited above adds references to the event of the Israelites' escape 
from Egyptian captivity, and the figures of Peter, Paul, Jonah, and Lot. These 
prayers for the sick, the dying, or the dead, as Yunck himself admits, have little 
connection with the narrative context of the Man of Law's Tale, where similar 
imagery appears rather to explain Constance's providential deliverance from 
physical danger. To resolve this difficulty, he proposed that Chaucer may have 
been familiar with the prayer as it was frequently incorporated in saints' legends, 
'uttered before martyrdom, not for deliverance from the tortures to come, but for 
protection from the pains of hell, or for the strength to bear the torture, or even the 
privilege of undergoing martyrdom' (p. 255). In illustration he quotes from a Latin 
Passion of St Philip the prayer of a priest Severus that he be allowed to share 
martyrdom with his fellows, and cites some eight other instances in hagiographical 
literature where the prayer also appears. The prayer quoted from the Passion of St 
Philip is interesting in that it adds to previously mentioned biblical figures those of 
Joseph and, more significantly, Judith. 25 The strength of Yunck's case in 
accounting for the source of the Chaucerian passages in question lies in the lists 
occurring in one or another of the prayers he cites, since these provide parallels for 
most of the events mentioned by the Man of Law, 26 and all of the figures except 
Saint Mary of Egypt. Its weakness lies in the remoteness of the hagiographical 
contexts from what is happening in the Man of Law's Tale. Certainly no-one would 
deny the profound and pervasive influence of hagiographical materials on Chaucer's 
narrative, but prayers concerned in an immediate way with the terror and rapture of 
martyrdom presume very special circumstances not duplicated in the Man of Law's 
Tale, and only marginally more relevant to Constance's experiences than the prayers 
for the dead or dying. 
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Ten years after the appearance of Yunck's article, the fragment of the schema 
contained in the first passage of commentary by the narrator (11. 463-504) was 
further investigated by Robert T. Farrell, drawing exclusively on C. R. Morey's 
discussion in Early Christian Art (Princeton, 1941) 27 Farrell, who was apparently 
ignorant of his predecessor's work, recapitulates much of his evidence, citing the 
Or do Commendationis Animae and the Oratio Seven quoted earlier from Yunck. 
His only significant addition is to associate Constance with the figure of the 'orant 
woman, personification of prayer and heavenly beatitude' whom Morey described 
as forming part of the series of biblical figures delivered from death and from sin in 
Christian funerary iconography dealing with this particular schema. 28 Since he 
neglects to consider Constance's prayer (11. 639-43) or the figures appearing in the 
narrator's treatment of her evasion of the attempted rape (11. 932-45), Farrell 
accounts for much less of the evidence for Chaucer's use of 'help of God’ imagery 
than Yunck does. He also ignores the appearance of the schema in hagiographic 
literature, apparently assuming that Chaucer appropriated it directly from liturgical 
sources, even though its presence in saints' legends makes this the inherently less 
likely alternative. 

Neither critic acknowledges the occurrence of 'help of God' imagery in 
'prieres du plus grand pdril', 29 although this would seem to be by far the most 
probable source from which Chaucer would have gained familiarity with the schema 
as he introduces it into the Man of Law's Tale. The presence of an indisputably 
straightforward example of such a prayer in Constance's plea to God and the Virgin 
Mary confronts us with a choice of three possibilities: either Chaucer was familiar 
with the biblical-figure list from both liturgical sources and 'prieres' and introduced 
both independently into his story, one in the form of two passages of rhetorical 
questions by the narrator and the other as an interposed prayer by the heroine; or he 
knew only the liturgical source, and on its basis invented a prayer in exact 
conformity with other such prayers appearing in the work of his contemporaries; or, 
finally, he knew only the 'priere', which he utilized briefly in conventional form for 
Constance and adapted at greater length for the passages of commentary on her 
experiences by the narrator. Both logical feasibility and supporting evidence weigh 
heavily in favour of the third possibility. 

Although not prayers, the passages of commentary by the Man of Law occur 
in conjunction with exactly the sort of circumstances — death by drowning or 
starvation, or sexual assault — which provoke 'prieres' in other contexts. The Man 
of Law's Tale, a secular romance with major hagiographical colouring, is precisely 
the kind of literary text in which 'pridres' are typically to be found. The examples 
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cited earlier from English literary sources feature male protagonists who begin as 
warrior knights in the heroic mould but at some point in their career undergo a 
religious conversion on the pattern of the Moniage Guillaume. In French literature, 
however, 'prieres' occur increasingly in connexion with the figure of the persecuted 
heroine, of the type found, for example, in Le Roman du Comte d'Anjou, a story 
which shares with the Constance legend the motifs of flight from an incestuous 
parent and the substitution of animals for the heroine's newly born children (see 
footnote 5). Prayers of the type with which we are concerned are articulated by a 
heroine falsely accused of murder and in danger of being burned at the stake in Le 
Roman de la Violette (see footnote 5), by another woman in danger of being burned 
to death because she has spumed the sexual advances of her persecutor in Orson de 
Beauvais, 30 by a woman who supposes herself in danger of being burned to death 
with her infant son and daughter in Ami et Amiles, 31 and by a pregnant woman 
about to be delivered of her child alone in the wilderness in Parise la Duchesse. 32 
In Florence de Rome, another version of the persecuted-maiden tale-type with 
which the Constance legend is remotely associated, the titular heroine prays to the 
Virgin for a miracle, and Mary in turn addresses to Christ a prayer exhibiting all the 
standard features of the 'priere' form. 33 

No extant example of a 'priere' containing references to David and Goliath or 
Judith and Holofemes has come to my attention. However, this fact should not 
unduly privilege, as a possible source for Chaucer's use of the biblical-figure 
schema, those liturgical or hagiographical materials cited by Yunck, nor detract from 
problems attendant on assuming such derivation, particularly those problems having 
to do with the respective circumstances under which appeals for providential 
assistance are made. 'Prieres du plus grand peril', it is generally acknowledged, 
originated in the simple schema of the early forms of the Ordo Commendationis 
Animae. Once appropriated for the 'priere', this schema may well have developed 
in parallel with prayers for the dead or for martyrdom, and according to the same 
processes of accretion. There may conceivably have been some cross-fertilization. 
Since no example of a 'priere' occurs in the surviving texts of Trivet's Cronicle, 
which Chaucer is assumed to have used as his source for the Man of Law’s Tale , 34 
it is perhaps unlikely that he had before him a single, fully-fledged example of a 
'priere' containing precisely those elements occurring in the schema-fragments 
incorporated into his own story. Trivet's tale of Custaunce, however, furnishes 
exactly the kind of context in which such 'prieres' might be expected to appear, and 
the fact that Chaucer, like his friend Gower, who also utilized Trivet for his own 
version of the Constance story, 35 was reading such materials demonstrates the 
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likelihood that he encountered enough instances of 'prieres' to be as familiar as his 
fellow poet with the form. 

In the absence of some single 'priere' containing all the elements incorporated 
into the Man of Law's Tale and appearing in a work with which Chaucer is known 
to have been familiar, the validity of the preceding hypothesis about the probable 
source of Chaucer's materials is not demonstrable. 36 If, however, a change in form 
was deliberately introduced in two passages, from prayer by the protagonist to 
commentary by the narrator, that change has implications sufficiently interesting to 
merit some brief speculation in concluding this essay. Since 'prieres' are highly 
conventional, having Constance articulate three such prayers in a row would 
certainly have compromised those individualizing touches which make the heroine 
an appealing human figure as well as the near-saintly embodiment of the abstract 
virtue of fortitude. 37 The change would also affect the portrayal of Constance by 
distancing her from those heroic figures who pray to God for deliverance at some 
moment of extreme peril, and who receive from God the courage and strength to 
triumph over the adversity besetting them. On the one occasion when Constance 
does pray directly for divine aid, Christ physically intervenes as her champion with 
a miracle which protects her passivity. Her other prayers, to Christ (11. 283-87), to 
the cross (11. 451-62), and to the Virgin Mary (11. 841-54), are for the psychic 
strength to endure misfortunes which are accepted as the persecuted heroine’s lot, 
and to which no active physical resistance is offered. The episode with the 
licentious steward is particularly revealing. Had Constance prayed for help in 
withstanding his advances and then killed him in protecting her chastity, she would 
have acquired to herself something of the aura of crusading virago. As the Man of 
Law presents the incident, however, the steward appears to die as the result of his 
own efforts at molestation, and while Judith is cited as having enjoyed divine 
protection under similar circumstances, any association of Constance with Judith’s 
militancy is studiously avoided. Augmenting, by comparison with Trivet, the extent 
to which Constance is witnessed at prayer, while limiting the instances in which she 
has recourse to 'prieres du plus grand p6ril', is a tactic perfectly in harmony with 
promoting the sentimentally pathetic tone detected by numerous critics in the Man of 
Law's Tale. 3S 

Of perhaps greater significance is the effect of the hypothesized change on the 
nature of the tale itself as a religious statement. 'Prieres' make their first appearance 
in chansons de geste and contribute to the simple and unmediated piety of those 
texts, with their vision of a world in which the demarcation between good and evil 
is clear and unequivocal — paiien ont tort e chrestiens ont dreit — and in which 
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God intervenes when appealed to in support of those fighting to uphold the cause of 
righteousness. Constance, a Christian princess whose star-crossed destiny drives 
her from pagan Syria to pagan Northumberland and plunges her directly into the 
turmoil of warring faiths, inhabits exactly this kind of world. But the Man of Law's 
rhetorical orchestration of his narrative presents her experiences in a way which 
subtly modulates how they are perceived by comparison with those of the heroes 
and heroines of chanson de geste and roman d'aventure. In his tale the providence 
of God is not simpiy demonstrated at the literal narrative level in a series of divine 
responses to human entreaty. Instead, the narrator's voice intrudes to guide his 
listener's sensibilities by articulating the assumptions underlying this demonstration. 
The effect, paradoxically, is to raise the spectre of skepticism which we can suppose 
the Man of Law's comments were expressly designed to lay. 39 Typically, in 
Chaucer's hands a schema which has preserved its traditional form and function 
over two centuries is utilized to complicate the personality and performance of a 
fictional narrator and to ambiguate the effect of the assertively pious tale which he 
narrates. 
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NOTES 


1 The descriptive title, 'prifere du plus grand pdril', was given to the particular prayer type 
which will engage our attention by Jean Frappier, Les Chansons de geste du cycle de Guillaume 
d’Orange, 2 vols (Paris, 1963, 1965), n (1965), 130. A number of studies have touched on the 
subject of long prayers in Old French heroic and romance literature, but the most detailed analyses 
and the most useful bibliographical information are to be found in Sister Marie Pierre Koch, An 
Analysis of the Long Prayers in Old French Literature with Special Reference to the 'Biblical- 
Creed-Narrative' Prayers (Washington, D.C., 1940), and Edmond-Ren6 Labande, 'Le "Credo" 
epique: A propos des priferes dans les chansons de geste', in Recueil de travaux offert d M. Clovis 
Brunei. . . par ses amis, colligues et Hives, Society de lEcole des Chartes, 2 vols (Paris, 1955), 

n, 62 - 80 . 


2 Li Coronemenz Loois, edited by Ernest Langlois (Paris, 1925). 

3 As happens, for example, with the prayer of Isembart addressed to 'Sainte Marie, 
genitrix, mere Deu, dame' in Gormont el Isembart, edited by Alphonse Bayot, third edition (Paris, 
1931), p. 42. 

4 Other examples of the 'mixed' type may be found in Gui de Bourgogne, edited by 
F. Guessard and H. Michelant (Paris, 1859), pp. 77-78; Gay don, edited by F. Guessard and 
S. Luce (Paris, 1862), pp. 42-43; Aliscans , edited by F. Guessard and A. de Montaiglon (Paris, 
1870), pp. 213-15; and La Mort Aymeri de Narbonne, edited by J. Couraye du Parc (Paris, 1884), 
pp. 63-64. 

3 There are prayers of this kind, of between 140 and 150 lines, in Le Roman du Comte 
d‘Anjou, edited by Mario Roques (Paris, 1964), pp. 27-32, and in Gerbert de Montreuil, Le Roman 
de la Violette, ou de Gerart de Nevers, edited by Douglas Labaree Buffum (Paris, 1928), 
pp. 207-13. 

6 Huon de Bordeaux, edited by F. Guessard and C. Grandmaison (Paris, 1860), p. 61. 

7 Der festlandische Bueve de Hantone, edited by Albert Stimming, Gesellschaft fur 
romanische Literatur, 30, 41 (Dresden, 1912, 1918), I (1912). The italicized lines, not in the 
critical text, are added from the MS in the municipal library of Carpentras, as recorded by 
Stimming, 'Anmerkungen', n (1918), 211. 
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8 See Der anglo-normannische Boeve de Haumtone, edited by Albert Stimming, 
Bibliotheca Normannica, 7 (Halle, 1899), 50-51. 

9 The Romance of Sir Beues of Hamloun, edited by Eugen KOlbing, EETS, ES 46, 48, 
65 (London, 1885-94). 

10 Gui de Warewic, edited by Alfred Ewert, 2 vols (Paris, 1932, 1933), n (1933). 

11 The Romance of Guy of Warwick, edited by Julius Zupitza, EETS, ES 25, 26 (London, 
1875-76). A briefer version of this prayer, also committing the same error over Samson (the only 
figure mentioned in this instance), appears earlier in the same romance at the moment when Guy 
has his famous confrontation with the dragon: 'God,' he seyde, 'of myght so stronge, I That madyst 
bothe day and nyght I And dyed on tre for synfull wyght I And sauyd Sampson fro the lyon, I Kepe 
me to day fro thys dragon' (11. 6888-92). 

12 The Romance of Guy of Warwick, edited by Julius Zupitza, EETS, ES 42, 49, 59 
(London, 1883, 1887, 1891; reprinted, 1966). The Caius MS, written in couplets, has a briefer 
and somewhat different version: 'Lord,' he seyd, 'for thy passyoun, I That savyd danyell fro the 
lyon, I Save me from thys fowle fellown, I And bryng me to savacioun, I And lend me grace thys 
ilke daye I (For well I wot that thow maye) I To slee thys thefe with myn hond, I And fro trowage 
save thys lond' (11. 10560-67). Only the Auchinleck MS has a prayer of this kind immediately 
prior to the earlier engagement with the dragon: 'God,' he seyd, 'fader almbt, I hat made fe day & 
ni 3 t also, I & for ous sinful boldest wo, I & heldest Daniel fram j>e lyoun, I Saue me fram )>is foule 
dragoun' (11. 7222-26). 

13 Bishop Percy's Folio MS: Ballads and Romances, edited by John W. Hales and 
Frederick J. Fumivail, 3 vols (London, 1867-68), n (1867). 

14 The Complete Works of John Gower, edited by G. C. Macaulay, 4 vols (Oxford, 1899- 
1902), IV (1902). There is a translation in Eric W. Stockton, The Major Latin Works of John 
Gower (Seattle, 1962), pp. 88-89: 'O creator of the human race, Christ the Redeemer, without 
Whom there is nothing good on earth or nothing better. Thou spokest and all things were 
established in Thy name. Thou gavest command, and instantly all things were manifestly 

created_Thou hast given breath to the wind in its four directions. ... Finally, man was made 

in Thine image and that of Reason, so that he might be over all Thy handiwork. Urged on by the 
Old Serpent, he disregarded Thy commands, and the bite of the apple was death for him. But Thou 
wert made flesh from the flesh of the Virgin that Thou might redeem him from death through Thy 
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mercy. And thus because of our lust of the flesh Thou wert made the parent of our kind, whence 
Thou might be the more gracious unto us. As I believe Thou art God and my parent, I pray, 
O Father, rule Thou my fate more kindly! As Thou wert not ashamed to bleed on the Cross of 
death, so spare me my misfortunes at this time! Thou Who snatchedst Paul from the sea, Peter 
from prison, and Jonah from the fish's belly, remember Thou me! ... O heavenly powers,’ I said, 
'lend help to our oars and provide safe shores for my wrecked ship! May she who cared for 
humankind by giving birth to Christ furnish help for my cares. I pray Thee, merciful God, that 
she who brought forth a flower while her own flower remained secure may be my mediator. Why 
dost Thou loose evils upon me which I never suffered before? Behold, we are dying together, be 
mindful of us, disaster threatens!' 

15 The Riverside Chaucer , edited by Larry D. Benson, third edition (Boston, 1987). All 
subsequent quotations from the Man of Law's Tale are taken from this edition. 

16 For the figure of Christ as a 'champion' fighting a dragon, see, for example, John 
Lydgate's religious lyric Quis Dabit Meo Capiti , where Mary describes the crucifixion in these 
terms: For manhis love he faught a gret batayll, 1 With his sevene hedys he outrayed the dragoun, 
I... 1 Thus was my sone mankyndys Champyoun’ — in The Minor Poems, edited by 
H. N. McCracken, EETS, ES 107 (London, 1911), 324-29 (11. 105-06, 109). That there are 
allusions in this scene to trial by combat was noted by Marie P. Hamilton, 'The Dramatic 
Suitability of The Man of Law's Tale', in Studies in Language and Literature in Honor of Margaret 
Schlauch, edited by Mieczyslaw Brahmer, Stanislaw Helsztynski, and Julian Krzyzanowski 
(Warsaw, 1966; reprinted. New York, 1971), pp. 152-63. Professor Hamilton also points out that 
Susanna became associated with legal trials in which an appeal was made to the judgment of God, 
and that in ordeal formulae her name is linked with those of the three youths delivered from the 
fiery furnace. 

17 Guessard and Luce, Gaydon, 11. 1389-91. Rodney Delasanta uses the apparent error on 
the part of the Man of Law in supposing Nineveh to have been a seaport as significant evidence 
that this 'pharasaical legalist' has less learning, and a less reliable memory, than he pretends to 
('And of Great Reverence: Chaucer's Man of Law’, Chaucer Review, 5 (1971), 288-310). 
Appearance of the same assumption in the passage quoted from Gaydon, however, would suggest 
that Chaucer simply appropriated this statement from his source, and was not introducing it as a 
means of characterizing his narrator. 

18 La Chanson d'Aspremont, edited by Louis Brandin, second edition (Paris, 1970). 
Compare 'Jonas jetas del ventre du poisson I Et garesis Daniel del lion ... I A Moises passas la 
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mer sanz pont I Que n'i quei'st ne chalant ne noton I Quant Tu noias lo pueple Faraon', in Couraye 
du Parc, La Mort Aymeri de Narbonne, 11. 1449-50, 1459-61. The third reference to this particular 
event is in La Chanson du chevalier au cygne, edited by C. Hippeau (Paris, 1874), 11. 3518-20. 
Subsequent references appear in text 

Edited by L.-N. Boca (Valenciennes, 1841), Section 17, 11. 153-56. Subsequent 
references appear in text. 

20 Edited by Baron de Reiffenberg, 3 vols (Brussels, 1846-59), HI (1859), 11. 12133-35. 

21 Gower's prayer is also of interest for the Man of Law's Tale in that the reference 
contained in the credo segment at 1. 1802, Quatuor et vento partibus ora dabas, parallels the 
material incorporated in the stanza, 11. 491-97, interpolated into the biblical-figure sequence of 
stanzas in Chaucer's work: 'Who bad the foure spirites of tempest I That power han t'anoyen land 
and see, I Bothe north and south, and also west and est, I Anoyeth neither see, ne land, ne tree?' 

22 Early critics saw the passages in question as rhetorical elaborations intended to reinforce 
the emotionalism and piety of the tale. See, in this respect, Bernard I. Duffey, The Intention and 
Art of The Man of Law's Tale', English Literary History, 14 (1947), 181-93; and Edward A. 
Block, 'Originality, Controlling Purpose, and Craftsmanship in Chaucer's Man of Law’s 
Tale', PMLA, 69 (1953), 572-616. Michael R. Pauli, 'The Influence of the Saint's Legend Genre 
in the Man of Law's Tale’, Chaucer Review, 5 (1971), 179-94, discusses the biblical-figure 
segments as examples of comparatio and argues that they reinforce the contemplative aspects of the 
tale as appropriate to saint's legend. 

23 'Religious Elements in Chaucer's Man of Law's Tale', English Literary History, 27 
(1960), 249-61. Subsequent references appear in text. 

24 The passage in Nicholas Trivet's Anglo-Norman Cronicle, which I quote from Margaret 
Schlauch, 'The Man of Law's Tale', in Sources and Analogues of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 
edited by W. F. Bryan and Germaine Dempster (Chicago, 1941; reprinted. New York, 1958), 
pp. 155-206, reads as follows (p. 168): 'Mes dieu estoit soun mariner, quar par treis aunz entiers 
fu ele mesme en la graunde occean . .. puis . .. dieux, qi gouerna la neef le seint home Noe en le 
graunde diluuie, maunda vn vent couenable e enchasca la neef en Engletere.' The only recorded use 
of the flood as a theme in 'prieres' occurs in Langlois, Li Coronemenz Loots, in an instance of the 
schema just prior to that quoted earlier from the same encounter of Guillaume with Corsolt: 'Toz 
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les fesistes al deluge finer. 1 N'en eschapa fors solement Nod, I Et si trei fill, et chascuns ot sa per; 

I De totes bestes, por le siecle estorer, I Masle et femele fist en l'arche poser' (11. 713-17). 

25 If Chaucer did not recall the prayer from saints' legends, Yunck suggests that other 
possible sources were available to him, such as the earliest versions of the Physiologus. One of 
these also contains a reference to the deliverance of 'Judith from Holofemes'. 

26 The exceptions would be the four spirits of the tempest (for which see note 21, above), 
and the miracle of the loaves and fishes (see the references to Li Romans de Bauduin de Sebourc 
and Godefroid de Bouillon, above, and notes 19 and 20, above). 

27 Robert T. Farrell, 'Chaucer's Use of the Theme of the Help of God in the Man of Law's 
Tale ', Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, 71 (1970), 239-43. See also idem, 'Chaucer's Man of 
Law and his Tale: the Eccentric Design', in J. R. R. Tolkien: Essays in Memoriam, edited by Mary 
Salu and Robert T. Farrell (Ithaca and London, 1979), pp. 159-72. 

28 Farrell, 'Chaucer's Man of Law', p. 169, quotes C. R. Morey to the effect that the 'orant 
woman' vies with Jonah in popularity. Association of Jonah with persecuted heroines was pointed 
out by Margaret Schlauch, 'Chaucer's Constance, Jonah, and the Gesta Romanorum, Kwartalnik 
Neofilologiczny, 20 (1973), 305-06. 

29 That the series of images gathered in the Ordo Commendationis Animae and related 
liturgical materials is the ultimate source of the similar series occurring in 'priferes du plus grand 
pdril' has long been recognized. See, for example, Sister Marie Pierre Koch, 'A Possible Source 
for the Biblical-Creed-Narrative Prayers', in her Analysis of the Long Prayers, pp. 163-73, and 
J. Garel, La Priere du plus grand peril', in Melanges de langue et de litterature medUvales offerts d 
Pierre le Gentil, edited by M. J. Dufoumet and M. D. Poiron (Paris, 1973), pp. 311-18. 

30 Edited by Gaston Paris (Paris, 1899), p. 69. 

31 Edited by Peter F. Dembowski (Paris, 1969), pp. 38-39. 

32 Edited by F. Guessard and L. Larchey (Paris, 1860), p. 25. 

33 Florence de Rome, edited by A. Wallensktjld, 2 vols (Paris, 1907, 1909), II (1909), 
pp. 232-33 — quoted in Kevin Roddy, 'Mythic Sequence in the Man of Law's Tale’, Journal of 
Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 10 (1980), 1-22 (p. 13). Roddy associates the figures from this 
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prayer with those in the first passage of commentary on Constance's misfortunes, and like Farrell, 
whom he quotes, with the liturgical schema of the Ordo Commendationis Animae. The pattern of 
salvation history, which Roddy perceives as the mythic sequence obliquely invoked by numerous 
passages throughout the Man of Law's Tale , is also the concern of the credo segment in the prayer 
type we have been discussing. There is a detailed recapitulation of these materials in Custaunce's 
instruction of Hermingyld in Trivet, for which see Bryan and Dempster, Sources and Analogues, 
p. 169. Like Ami et Amiles discussed earlier, Florence de Rome exists in a Middle English 
version, Le Bone Florence of Rome, edited by Carol Falvo Heffernan (Manchester, 1976), but 
neither English text preserves the 'pribre' from its French original. 

34 Robert A. Pratt notes that some of the figures mentioned by the Man of Law occur in 
Trivet, but presumably not in unison in the form of a ’pribre' ('Chaucer and Les Cronicles of 
Nicholas Trevet', in Studies in Language, Literature, and Culture of the Middle Ages and Later, 
edited by E. Bagby Atwood and Archibald A. Hill (Austin, Texas, 1969), pp. 303-11). 

35 Under 'Envy', in Confessio Amantis (Macaulay, Complete Works, n (1901), 11. 587- 
1612). 

36 The absence of such a 'pribre' in extant Anglo-Norman or continental French romans 
d'aventure and related materials is not demonstrable either, since the available bibliographic surveys 
cited deal exhaustively with the early, twelfth-century chansons de geste, but neglect, or touch only 
cursorily on, the later and more promising thirteenth- and fourteenth-century works. 

37 The issue of conventionality and characterization is discussed by Jacques de Caluwb, 
'Les Pribres de "Berte aus grans pibs" dans l'oeuvre d'Adenet le Roi', in Dufoumet and Poiron, 
Melanges de langue et de literature medievales, pp. 151-60. 

38 See particularly in this regard Morton W. Bloomfield, 'The Man of Law's Tale: 
A Tragedy of Victimization and a Christian Comedy', PMLA, 87 (1972), 384-90. See also 
Arthur Norman, The Man of Law's Tale', in Atwood and Hill, Studies in Language, Literature, and 
Culture, pp. 312-23. Hope Phyllis Weissman, 'Late Gothic Pathos in The Man of Law's Tale', 
Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 9 (1979), 133-53, thinks the sentimentalizing is 
carried to the point of parody, and would regard even the 'pribre' (11. 638-44) as contributing to the 
process of pathetic self-dramatization. In light of the prayer's conventionality, this is certainly not 
self-evident, although obviously non-parodic occurrence elsewhere does not prohibit the subversion, 
in the context of the Man of Law's Tale, of either this episode or that of the covering by Constance 
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of her infant son's eyes. For the latter, see Anne Lancashire, 'Chaucer and the Sacrifice of Isaac’, 
Chaucer Review, 9 (1975), 320-26. 

39 There is an interesting discussion of the kind of effect perceived here in William 
C. Johnson, Jr, ’The Man of Law's Tale: Aesthetics and Christianity in Chaucer’, Chaucer Review, 
16 (1982), 201-21. Johnson argues that Chaucer's manipulations of the narratorial voice in such 
passages as those incorporating the 'priere' schema 'implies a defense of poetry as a mode of 
knowledge distinct from theology'. 
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For medievalists, interest in audience and public is all the stronger when we are 
confronted by literary movements, forms or traditions, if only we knew what to call 
them, that are historically finite, yet whose boundaries remain for the most part 
unknown. We know that Chaucer invented the iambic pentameter in English; we 
know that Surrey first devised its blank verse form, and that this occurred nearly 
one and a half centuries after its continuous use in rhymed form; we are ourselves 
one generation in its unbroken though complex continuity. Taking a radically 
contrary case, Middle English alliterative poetry as composed between the thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, we know neither its origins nor (in the main) its writers, nor 
the reasons for its demise; we are uncertain of the relations between the several 
rhymed and unrhymed forms; and we interrogate all available evidence to do with 
where such poetry was written and for whom: who copied it, who read it, when, 
where and, not least, how (in what sort of manuscript, and with what sort of 
understanding)? It is an impeccable scholarly activity. But if it is not merely a form 
of medieval market research, what is its value? I think it worthwhile to distinguish 
several types of value in this research. I shall suggest as the greatest value of all that 
it forces us to redefine many other questions we have been in the habit of asking. 

One value is that it provides a critical focus, though here we are dealing with 
what Anne Middleton calls a work's public — that is, the readers it seeks as 
opposed to those, if any, it actually got. 1 Such criticism is not thereby unhistorical. 
Indeed, when Elizabeth Salter answered J. R. Hulbert’s pseudo-historical thesis 
that the rise of unrhymed alliterative poetry in the second half of the fourteenth 
century was an expression of baronial opposition to a centralizing kingship (neither 
the dates nor the political circumstances fit), she opened up a truly historical 
consideration of the sort of milieu that might have produced such poems; 2 a milieu 
of the type that C. A. Luttrell was thinking of in 1958 when he made an entirely 
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sensible link between the provincial court of Hautdesert in Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight and the provincial courts of fourteenth-century England that 
produced aristocratic clerks capable of writing, for example, Gawain . 3 Derek 
Pearsall's reconsideration of major monastic houses as possible milieux for the 
preservation and early dissemination of unrhymed aalax poems is equally historical, 
even though conclusive evidence is lacking. 4 For all the historical care taken in 
such study, those of us who practise it can never entirely free ourselves of the 
charge, literally, of speculation: looking in a mirror and describing the reader we see 
there. That danger, however, is offset by an obvious advantage. Such work 
separates alliterative poems, as only historically-informed critical reading can, 
according to the sorts of audiences they appear to envisage. In the diverse and 
seemingly ill-assorted genres of Piers Plowman , we find the construction of 
impossible readers: or at least readers who cannot possibly have cohered as a social 
grouping, except perhaps as readers of Piers Plowman. On a smaller scale of 
difficulty, The Parliament of the Three Ages is barely less perplexing; and we find 
the poet of Winner and Waster, admittedly in the hope of flattering stray readers, 
declaring that no audience for his sort of poetry any longer exists. 5 

On the other hand, we find poems that address themselves to what seems to be 
a specific, or at least a clearly visualized audience: The Wars of Alexander, William 
of Palerne, and possibly religious audiences for Cleanness and Patience (which 
contrast strikingly in their sense of an inbuilt audience with, say. Pearl). We find in 
the Morte Arthure some appeal to a socially elevated audience that is expected to be 
capable of understanding diplomatic niceties, and other poems like St Erkenwald 
that at least hint at a specific occasion of composition, or a family connexion: the 
Stanleys for Scottish Field and the Bohuns for William of Palerne and perhaps 
Chevalere Assigned We can also distinguish poems that belong on grounds of 
genre far more with works composed in other modes — Richard the Redeless, The 
Crowned King, and perhaps for all its Langlandian dependence, Death and Life — 
than with other alliterative works. We might distinguish poems that present 
themselves textually as social performances (such as Gawain ) from those which are 
unequivocally intended to be read, not heard ( The Destruction of Troy). All these 
are critical tasks and give a second sort of value to the study of audience and public. 
In the cases where indications of audiences are particularly strong, and arguments 
for sharp differentiation between audience and public apparently weak, critics lay 
the groundwork for directed historical work on the realities of literary production, 
here at the level of composition. 
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A third value maintains contact with those realities, but at the immediate level 
of copying. Luttrell's pioneer article on four North-Western Midland manuscripts 
dealt mainly with fifteenth-century evidence, and evidence of several different 
orders (such as the ownership of the manuscript of St Erkenwald by a chantry 
priest in Eccles c. 1470, the sixteenth-century bequest as an heirloom by Thomas 
Stanley of Nuthurst of the sole manuscript of The Destruction of Troy), but came 
close to establishing a North-West Midland milieu for the poems of the 
Gawain manuscript, St Erkenwald, and perhaps even The Destruction of Troy. 
Circumstances of copying and those of composition may be vastly removed from 
each other, but we cannot afford to ignore the possibility that they are not. Here 
copying may provide a retrospect on composition. The milieu depicted by Luttrell 
persists in the composition of Scottish Field not long after 1513, and I have argued 
that we can probably extrapolate from this milieu, and its Stanley connexions, a 
close-knit audience that may well reflect the first audience for Gawain. The fact that 
Henry Savile, father of the first-known owner of the Gawain manuscript itself, 
Cotton Nero A. x, had access to manuscripts containing several of these later 
poems, bears repetition: it seems strong support for a continuous and regional 
audience for these poems between the fourteenth and the sixteenth centuries. 7 As 
Michael Bennett suggests, Gawain may have travelled to London with Richard II's 
Cheshire archers. 8 This may help explain its probable influence on other poems, 
such as The Awntyrs of Arthur or The Wars of Alexander, perhaps not composed 
within quite the same region. But there is nothing in the available evidence to 
disturb the view that Gawain had no metropolitan vogue or was not dismissed from 
the metropolis, along with the said Cheshire archers, back to the one region where it 
had some chance of being understood, its dialectal region. The third value of 
audience research, then, is to relate linguistic evidence, mainly that of dialect (and 
scribal spelling systems), to known literary, historical and palaeographical facts. It 
is an interdisciplinary activity that needs to be practised far more widely and 
systematically than it is, a project that the publication of the Edinburgh Dialect 
Survey now invites. We are able to localize the dialect of scribes, and sometimes 
that of writers. We are able, sometimes, to characterize the type of audience to 
which a work is addressed. Surely literary scholars need to collaborate more with 
historians, for logic dictates that, say, socially-elevated audiences in the North-West 
Midlands would not be infinite in number. At times it may be possible, productive, 
and not overly speculative, to overlay a mapping of possible audiences on the 
Edinburgh dialect maps. However, there is a major conceptual difficulty, which I 
shall outline. 
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To a well-based North-West Midland nexus of copying, composition, and 
audience, we can add a more broadly-based South-West Midland complex, 
covering the counties of Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, Shropshire, and 
Worcestershire: the milieu that produced, for instance, most of the English lyrics of 
Harley 2253, William of Palerne, Piers Plowman, Joseph of Arimathea, and 
probably Mum and the Sothsegger. This is the region of the great monastic libraries 
in which Anglo-Saxon verse manuscripts awaited rediscovery, and of great 
scriptoria, monastic or lay, that produced such major manuscripts as Vernon and 
Simeon. The monastic influence in the region is central to Pearsall’s theory on 
origins, but caution is surely in order: given, for example, our lack of knowledge as 
to the nature of the Vemon/Simeon workshop, and Carter Revard’s discovery that 
the hand of Harley 2253 is not that of a canon or friar, or a monk of Leominster (as 
was long surmised), but that of a notary in Ludlow. 9 It is an area, however, where 
monastic activity produced the first major alliterative poetic writing in Middle 
English — Lasamon's Brut — in which unrhymed alliterative lines are admixed 
with long passages of rhymed poetry. It is the area of Trevisa. It at least overlaps 
the area in which The South English Legendary was produced, and Manfred 
Gorlach's study of the textual transmission of The South English Legendary thus 
becomes a primary document for students of alliterative milieux. William of 
Palerne, after all, is bound with a contemporary South English Legendary 
manuscript at least closely related in production, and I have presented elsewhere 
arguments for stressing links between The South English Legendary and Middle 
English alliterative poetry. 10 Above all, Dr Doyle has noted a strong resemblance 
between the earliest manuscripts of Piers Plowman, such as Digby 171, and those 
of The South English Legendary (as well as The Prick of Conscience and the 
Speculum Vitae). n Here, at once, is a relatively mild form of the conceptual 
difficulty facing researchers into the audience and milieux of Middle English 
alliterative poetry. As far as the South-West Midland connexion is concerned, their 
enterprise is probably more fruitfully conducted by looking at other kinds of texts 
altogether. 

And the moment that one has established at least two centres of copying, 
composition, and taste, one is faced with questions of circulation well outside them 
— the ones that got away: not only most Piers Plowman manuscripts, but 
Alexander B (to a de luxe fifteenth-century London manuscript, Bodley 264), The 
Wars of Alexander (probably as far as Durham), the Morte Arthure (to South-East 
Lincolnshire, wherever it was composed), and most of the other unrhymed 
alliterative texts copied by Robert Thornton. The greatest enigma of all, at present, 
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is The Siege of Jerusalem, whose manuscripts were copied in Oxfordshire (Laud 
Misc. 656), Yorkshire (the Taylor manuscript at Princeton and the Thornton copy), 
London (Cambridge University Library Mm. 5. 14, by Richard Frampton), the 
Central Midlands (Cotton Caligula A. ii), Essex (Lambeth 491), the North Midlands 
(Vespasian E. xvi), and in South Warwickshire (Huntington, Hm. 128) — 
everywhere, in fact, but the West Midlands, to which its dialect may perhaps too 
easily be assigned on grounds of corporate solidarity. 12 To mention the circulation 
of manuscripts containing Piers Plowman or The Siege of Jerusalem, and to have 
introduced non-alliterative texts such as The South English Legendary, is to have 
made a crucial transition to the fourth value of research into the audience and 
readership of Middle English unrhymed alliterative poetry: the level, in fact, at 
which it begins to contribute to a larger history of production —- both composition 
and copying — and the reception of English literary works in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Again, I define English literature as literature in three languages, 
often found together in the manuscript under study, such as Harley 2253. 

This is a nascent enterprise, a wholly timely one, 13 and it is engaging the 
energies of a fine new generation of palaeographers who owe a direct and 
incalculable debt to precursors such as the late N. R. Ker, and the happily active 
M. B. Parkes and A. I. Doyle. It is with Dr Doyle's work that I will be occupied 
here, since he has written two major articles specifically on manuscripts containing 
alliterative poetry. His is a substantial contribution, and I cannot do justice here 
either to its detail or to his wholly salutary reluctance to draw conclusions from 
evidence that is so often incomplete, fragmentary, and based on a series of random 
survivals. Doyle's work in this context demonstrates the very great value of 
research into the readership of alliterative poetry: methodologically, the best way 
into a cosmic subject remains a narrow point of entry, and this one has proved to be 
anything but a black hole. But I think it also fair to Doyle's exposition to assert that 
this state of greatest value is also, potentially, the point of breakdown, where the 
initial question is shown to be inadequate and in a vital sense misleading. 

Although to paraphrase Doyle's dense and compressed essays is impossible, I 
will try to draw a few inferences mainly but not exclusively from his work. The 
transmission of alliterative poems demands inter-regional communication, not 
always through London, both of texts and people — readers, writers, patrons, 
scribes — who moved between two or more milieux. The transmission of Piers 
Plowman manuscripts leads Doyle initially to wonder whether 'the circulation of 
Piers Plowman may have been from or through more than one centre at various 
times', and in his later essay he writes more confidently that the manuscripts imply 
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the need to postulate several other centres. 14 The same inference must certainly 
apply to The Siege of Jerusalem, to stanzaic rhymed alliterative poems in several 
manuscripts, especially Susannah and The Awntyrs of Arthur, in all probability to 
The Wars of Alexander, The Parliament of the Three Ages, and perhaps to most if 
not all other alliterative poems that travelled from the region of their composition 
(though since most survive in one manuscript the extension of the inference is often 
academic). But where were these other centres? Of the two areas I have mentioned, 
the North-West Midlands may have had nothing that qualified as a centre at all 
(hence the paucity of surviving copies and their frequent appearance of amateurism), 
and the South-West Midlands clearly had several active ones — as we know from 
Gorlach and others, possibly both monastic and lay: at least Gloucester (perhaps 
with a commercial trading outlet in Bristol), Hereford, Worcester itself, and 
wherever in North Worcestershire Vernon and Simeon were produced. Oxford is 
of crucial importance: Bodley 851, the so-called Z-manuscript of Piers Plowman, 
was probably copied there, though in Langland's own Malvern dialect. 15 It may be 
that Oxford is the provenance of more manuscripts than we now suspect with 
'Central Midland’ characteristics, though Derby may also repay examination where 
the forms are more northerly. Durham is another likely centre, an ecclesiastical one 
(Trinity College, Dublin MS 213, The Wars of Alexander preceded by the Piers 
Plowman A-text), as is Lincoln (at some stage a lost copy of the Morte Arthure, 
copies of Piers Plowman such as Pierpont Morgan M. 818), and we have almost 
certainly under-rated the book trade in York, with its archiepiscopal and market 
links between West and East, especially the seaports of Lincolnshire: there is a 
growing suspicion that the major CUL manuscript Dd. 1. 17, the so-called Liber 
Glastoniensis, is a York production, as are the main Register copy of The 
Lay-Folks' Catechism and the fragments of Wit and Will. Much remains uncertain 
but at least provides a direction for research, bearing in mind that we are speaking of 
centres of circulation at least as much as, or rather than, production. Alliterative 
poetry certainly circulated well into East Anglia, probably not merely through 
London: for instance. The Satire on Blacksmiths (and burlesque on alliterative 
poetry) was added to BL Arundel 292, a Norwich Cathedral priory manuscript. 
Religious houses clearly remained important: the strongest indications point to 
Benedictines and to Austin canons, but major ecclesiastical cities had their secular 
scribes and notaries, the beginnings at least of a commercial book trade. The 
production of books actually features in Mum and the Sothsegger, with the advice 
to the narrator to continue his book-making activity. 16 Mention of the commercial 
book trade of course highlights London, and Doyle traces the many London 
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connexions (of various types) in the circulation of alliterative poems: for example, 
CUL Mm. 5. 14, referred to above, and Trinity College, Cambridge, B. 15. 17, a 
major Piers Plowman B-manuscript, produced in a London or Westminster 
bookshop, and perhaps Hm. 143. Doyle also notes that much London copying may 
have been done to order in different dialects, just as Bodley 851 was copied in a 
different dialect at Oxford: Bodleian MS Douce 324 is probably a South-East 
Midland production, but its copy of The Awntyrs of Arthur is in the dialect of 
North-East Derbyshire. This testifies to one of the most common and least 
quantifiable factors in the circulation of texts, the circulation of readers. London's 
major importance, however, lies in the period before about 1425, by which time we 
are able to speak of a dominant taste there that at the least sidelined alliterative texts. 

I have said that the fourth value of this enquiry, as exemplified by Doyle, also 
marks its breakdown into larger questions. In the first place, of course, we need 
identification of the other centres that the study postulates, and this will begin to 
provide a further profile of the circulation of texts in fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century England, a question of far greater consequence than the audience 
for Middle English alliterative poetry. In the second place, we return to the 
conceptual difficulty raised earlier in this essay, here in its most implacable form. 
At least before 1425, there is no reason to assume an audience for Middle English 
alliterative poetry distinct from that for all other English literary works. With the 
sole (and partial) exception of Cotton Nero A. x, there is no manuscript (larger than 
a pamphlet) containing alliterative poetry that does not contain other items, prose or 
verse, of many different genres and types, and not always in English, especially 
before 1400 — so that we cannot separate readers of Latin and Anglo-Norman from 
any research we carry out, let alone readers in the English language of devotional 
treatises, romances, lyrics, and so on. Many of the manuscripts they read, 
especially in the fourteenth century, resemble the Anglo-Norman miscellanies read 
by their parents and grandparents, with a progressive substitution of English 
language items for comparable Anglo-Norman ones. In the last resort, our research 
is not into medieval English readers of alliterative poetry but into medieval English 
readers. 

And this conclusion is the fifth value of the enquiry. It helps us to discover, 
rather like exhausted readers of Piers Plowman, what questions we ought to have 
been asking in the first place. Particularly, if readers of alliterative poetry are not a 
homogeneous or distinct group, are neither a regional block antipathetic to works 
from other areas and in other forms nor a textual community, may not something 
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similar apply to the alliterative poetry that they were reading? Is not diversity, rather 
than unity, the keynote? 

This does not mean, of course, that there is no such thing as alliterative 
poetry. But it raises in a new form the awkward question of how we define it and 
where we think it came from. Questions of audience, questions of 'origins', and 
questions of metre are interlinked. The second part of my essay provides one 
example to clarify this statement and to draw out its implications. My starting point 
is one of Doyle's few tentative conclusions. While Dr Doyle and I concur, albeit 
broadly, in seeing significant links in the collation of some alliterative items and The 
South English Legendary, I share in general his caution in the pursuit of 
connexions between items that happen to occur together in otherwise apparently 
unrelated manuscripts: so often work of this type establishes an absence of 
significance in such collation, other than possibly the relative popularity of shared 
items, or their fortuitous availability through one or many centres of circulation. Dr 
Doyle tentatively departs from his usual caution when considering manuscripts 
containing two or more of the following four poems: Piers Plowman, The Siege of 
Jerusalem, Susannah, and The Awntyrs of Arthur: 'that all these poems are found 
together and alternatively in some manuscripts along with matter of (as time goes 
on, increasingly) diverse kinds and origins is, I think, significant, though they can 
be only not-quite-random examples of the whole history of their distribution.' 17 
Given the almost entirely random nature of the evidence that we must normally 
negotiate in research of this kind, I too am content to place a little significance in the 
'not-quite-random'. This one significant conjunction in readers' tastes happens to 
throw into stark relief a major source of confusion in modem studies of alliterative 
poetry. 

What do we mean when we refer to 'Middle English Alliterative Poetry'? The 
focus of most study has long been on unrhymed aa/ax poems, though by no means 
to the exclusion of rhymed forms. Such a focus is surely defensible on critical 
grounds: the unrhymed poetry of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries would 
dominate a history of Middle English literature had Chaucer never been bom. It is 
defensible on metrical grounds, if we accept the justice of Pearsall's comment that 
the defining characteristic of the aa/ax poems as a metrical corpus is the absence of 
rhyme; and it is defensible on historical grounds. One can hardly dissent from the 
justice of Pearsall's view that the efflorescence of aa/ax poetry after c. 1350 is 
'a phenomenon needing to be explained'. 18 Nevertheless, the focus has had an 
unfortunate side-effect: despite an increasing recognition of the multiplicity of 
alliterative contexts, the intricate relationships between rhymed and unrhymed 
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forms, of (plural) 'alliterative modes and affiliations', 19 scholars have not, on the 
whole, ceased to speak as if we were dealing with a single phenomenon — of the 
'alliterative revival' and of its 'origins'. In recent years this orthodox stance has 
been roundly challenged — by Angus McIntosh, and by A. T. E. Matonis, who 
would expand the term 'Middle English alliterative poetry' to include a large 
quantity of rhymed and lyric poetry. Matonis and McIntosh share an example, 'The 
Four Foes of Mankind', in their advocacy of this counter-position: not only is the 
rhythmical structure of the line similar to lines or verses from unrhymed poetry, 
especially the shorter lines from Gawain, but also the use in rhymed poems of 
phonological devices, especially but not exclusively alliteration, is indispensable to 
understanding the structure of long-line unrhymed poems. 20 There are difficulties 
with the metrical and terminological presentation of this position, but Matonis 
shrewdly locates the most vulnerable point in the logic of the standard view: 
'Pearsall, curiously enough, does not regard Pearl as an alliterative poem. This 
judgment raises a fundamental question: by what criteria do we accept a poem as 
alliterative?' (p. 354). 

The most vulnerable point in her own case is the singlemindedness with which 
she conflates all the complexity of her evidence into a unitary argument when she 
demands that the Harley Lyrics be seen in a 'shared place' at 'the center' of 'the 
alliterative tradition' (p. 342) — somewhat like a young reformist calling for the 
rehabilitation of a long disgraced Party member. The plain fact is that Pearsall (and 
others including myself) on the one hand, and McIntosh and Matonis on the other, 
are addressing different phenomena and a variety of alliterative traditions. The 
reason why the issue has become confused is that we tend to deal with these 
different traditions under one name and this prejudges relations among them. It is 
as if the terminology insists on a unitary phenomenon, a 'continuum' or 'tradition', 
whereas all the hard evidence — the evidence we review when looking at texts and 
their readers — points towards a bewildering plurality and diversity: the conjunction 
in different manuscripts of different texts from different places at different times. 
Who is to say, and with what meaning, that they add up to one tradition? 

There is surprisingly little literary historical work on the relation between aalax 
poetry and poems in the relatively rare thirteen-line stanza — a relation posed as a 
question by Dr Doyle’s observation. The most valuable study is that by Thorlac 
Turville-Petre in 1974, and he concentrated on what he took to be a subgroup of 
three poems, Summer Sunday, De Tribus Regibus Mortuis, The Awntyrs of 
Arthur, arguing that all were of late-fourteenth century date and 'appear to be the 
work of a "school" of poets using the thirteen-line stanza to express similar 
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themes', didactic and penitential themes exploiting motifs of hunting, death, and 
kingship. 21 Much depends on the dating of Summer Sunday, and Turville-Petre's 
case, though it seems to me to be plausible, has not won universal assent. Whether 
it is correct or not, however, I see no reason to follow him in passing from 
similarities of style and theme to a ’school of poets'. Turville-Petre is intent on 
showing a direct debt on the part of such a 'school' to aalax poetry, especially to 
Gawain. If such a relation exists, whether direct or indirect, it may do no more than 
confirm what we already know from the use of the bob-and-wheel in Gawain 
itself, that different alliterative traditions rarely remained entirely separate; but its 
foregrounding in Turville-Petre's essay suggests a uniform relation between 
aalax poetry and thirteen-line stanza poems that is at odds with his listing of extant 
thirteen-line stanza poems at the end of the article. This listing shows enormous 
range and diversity — of date, of style and use, and of dialect and place of 
composition. The problem is compounded in 1977, when Turville-Petre rightly 
notes a similarity between these poems and certain of the Harley Lyrics and hints 
that the latter may be the source, via aalax poems, of the presence of the 
bob-and-wheel in the former. 22 At least three different traditions seem to be 
compressed here. Moreover, if Turville-Petre's dating is correct, then Susannah 
cannot belong to any 'school' that produced The Awntyrs. 

Chronologically, the thirteen-line stanza form is unlikely to be an offshoot of 
aalax poetry. This is particularly evident in the cases of The Disputation between 
Mary and the Cross and Susannah, which stand side by side in the Vernon and 
Simeon manuscripts. The two manuscripts are of course closely related; I shall 
concentrate on Vernon in this discussion. 23 The three poems examined by 
Turville-Petre, had they been available, would have fitted well into a manuscript that 
contains, for example, The Debate between the Body and the Soul, The Trental of 
Saint Gregory, and Joseph of Arimathea. Moreover, Vernon is an anthology of 
items from which scholars have tried to assemble 'the origins of the alliterative 
revival': texts such as The South English Legendary, A Talking of the Love of God, 
and the Vernon Lyrics, which include among twelve-line stanza poems the closest 
stylistic relative extant of Pearl, 'Maiden Mary and her Fleur-de-Lys'. Vernon 
provides a uniquely full picture of the literary culture in which Middle English 
alliterative poetry grew and was appreciated. The manuscript finds room not only 
for unrhymed alliterative poetry — Piers Plowman and, with qualification, Joseph 
of Arimathea — but for rhymed alliterative poetry in Susannah, which is associated 
with Piers in two other manuscripts. The Vernon text of Susannah is less good 
than its copy of the Piers Plowman A-text; both poems as they stand in Vernon are 
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at several removes from their archetypes. Nonetheless, Vernon (c. 1390-1400) is 
the earliest datable copy of Susannah and among the earliest datable A-text 
manuscripts. That such a relatively early manuscript containing unrhymed 
alliterative poetry also contains The Disputation and Susannah makes it extremely 
improbable that in the late fourteenth century we are dealing with one alliterative 
tradition, however loosely we try to define it. Moreover, in looking at Doyle's 
grouping of four texts we are not dealing with merely two traditions. On grounds 
of both dating and dialect, the two thirteen-line stanza poems that occur in the Doyle 
grouping — Susannah and The Awntyrs — themselves belong to quite different 
traditions. 


II 

In the second part of this essay, then, I wish to document further the relations 
between some of the texts highlighted in the first part, and I do so in order to extend 
the enquiry into readers of alliterative works and the diverse patterns of literary 
connexions that it has already begun to reveal. This adds evidence, and further 
complexity, to the grouping of texts whose recurrence in manuscripts Dr Doyle 
judged to be significant (though I shall make no further reference to The Siege of 
Jerusalem, which will receive separate treatment elsewhere); and it adds 
considerable detail to our first mapping of those uses of the thirteen-line stanza that 
were not placed in context by Turville-Petre: not only Susannah and The 
Disputation, but The Quatrefoil of Love, York Plays, 36 (Mortificacio Christi) and 
45 (The Assumption of the Virgin), and poems written or collected by John 
Audelay. I begin with The Disputation on probable grounds of date (it appears in 
Vernon and has an early Anglo-Norman equivalent), and because it helps to profile 
a taste that characterizes much that succeeded it. I do not rely, however, merely on 
critical or thematic parallels: the bases of the argument are metre and style, dialect 
and palaeography. 


1 The Disputation between Mary and the Cross 

The Disputation between Mary and the Cross' 2 * employs almost the same 
form as Susannah. The octave of each consists of mainly four-stress lines rhyming 
abababab; while Susannah then has a true bob-and-wheel, cjdddc 2 . The 
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Disputation has the same rhyme-scheme with longer lines (the outer lines typically 
three-stress and the three inner d-lines four-stress). The poem is barer in diction 
than Susannah, which it may antedate; and according to Turville-Petre (p. 2) it 'is 
in fact not alliterative'. His judgment obscures an interesting relationship. The 
Disputation shows no influence from aatax poems, one good reason for this being 
that it probably antedates them; but the poem does use alliteration frequently, 
insistendy, and systematically: 

Foules fellen out of heore fliht; 

Beestes gan belwe in eueri binne. 

Cros, whon Crist on pe was cliht, 

Whi noldestou not of moumyng minne? (11. 400-03) 


Furthermore, a comparison with the other extant copy of the poem, the 
mid-fifteenth century BL MS Royal 18. A. x (fols 126v-130v), suggests that the 
poem may originally have used more alliteration than occurs in any one extant copy. 
We might, for example, compare the Royal and Vernon versions of the following: 


Hou wo him was may no mon wite 
How woo he was no wi 3 t may wyte 


(Vernon, 1. 186) 
(Royal, 1. 194) 


Mi fayre fruit pou berest fro blisse 
My blody brid pou berest fro blysse 


(Vernon, 1. 97) 
(Royal, 1. 110) 


Cros, pou dost no troupe 
Tre, pou dost no treupe 


(Vernon, 1. 5) 
(Royal, 1. 26) 


Mi fayre fruit pou hast bigyled 
My gode fruyt pou has bigyled 


(Vernon, 1. 11) 
(Royal, 1. 32) 


On the other hand Vernon stanzas 9 and 10 are more alliterated throughout 
than the comparable stanzas in Royal. The alliteration is used consistently for poetic 
-— that is, semantic and emotional — heightening, and its use encourages a highly 
independent approach to translating a rhetorically complex and intellectually difficult 
Latin source. The source is made the point of departure for original rhapsodic 
amplification in a style that almost deserves to be called metaphysical. 
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The source is the poem O Crux de te volo conqueri by Phillip de Greve, 
Chancellor of the University of Paris from c. 1218 to c. 1237. 25 The poem as 
edited by Dreves consists of ten nine-line stanzas rhyming aabaabaab, four of 
which represent the Virgin's complaint and the last six the response by the Cross. It 
is a dialogue rather than a debate, and the conceitful effect of the imagery depends 
upon the disciplined association of a few familiar concepts: the Cross as tree and 
torcular (winepress), Jesus as flower and grape, and the Virgin as vine. The 
English poem is a marked contrast. It is a genuine debate: in Royal, the participants 
have two speeches each, in Vernon three. The imagery works not by disciplined 
association but by dazzling succession and artful repetition. Thus the Latin imagery 
of fmit is subordinated in the shorter Royal version to that of Christ as lamb and the 
Cross as platter, and to the familiar motif of Christ's flayed body as pardon or 
charter. 26 In its second speech, the Cross claims that God shaped him as a shield 
for man; that he gives Christ a second birth; and looks forward to his and the 
Virgin's role in the doomsday parliament. Mary's complaints are dilated with much 
affective material on the Passion: the Cross is the evil stepmother; Christ is the rose; 
and a single line in the Latin recalling the nativity is expanded into an effective and 
painful contrast between that and her unsuccessful attempts to kiss Christ on his 
high cross. The longer Vernon version expands further on the motif of Christ's 
charter and his blood. The pseudo-Bonaventurean motif of the sword of love or 
grief passing through Mary's heart, the portrayal of Mary as both mother and 
Christ's earthly father, and the Bemardine notion of the holy stairs, Mary's role as 
the sinner's ladder, are also introduced, 27 while the Cross presents its role in the 
imagery of pillar, bridge, knife, and platter, again in greater detail than in Royal, 
and alludes to the harrowing of hell in the imagery (derived from Isaiah and Psalm 
91) of Christ as lamb lying down with the lion rampant, Satan, buying back with 
his blood man's way to salvation through baptism. None of this is in the Latin, the 
translation of which effectively stops after Vernon, line 132. The Latin requires no 
formal ending, the conceits having worked themselves out; the true debate structure 
of the English, on the other hand, and the concentration on Mary's agony have 
produced so personal a confrontation that the author has to add a formal accord 
between the Virgin and the Cross, and a clumsy extra stanza to point out that this 
was all an instructive fiction: 

pou Clerk pat fourmed pis figour 

Of Maries wo to wite som, 

He saih himself pat harde stour 
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Whon godes armus weore rent aroun. 
pat Cros is a cold Creatour 
And euere sit hap ben def and dom. 
pei3 bis tale beo florisshed with faire flour, 

I preue hit on Apocrafum, 

For witnesse was neuer foundet 
pat euere cristes cros spak; 

Oure ladi leide on him no lak; 

Bot to pulte pe deuel abak 

We speke hou crist was woundet. (Vernon, 11. 491-503) 

The English poem is indebted to no one known source for its freehand 
amplification of the Latin. Reference has sometimes been made to Jacob van 
Maerlant's Middle Dutch translation of de Greve's poem, Ene Disputacie van onser 
Vrouwen ende van den heiligen Cruce, on the grounds that it, too, has a 
thirteen-line stanza; 28 but there is in fact no resemblance. Of far more interest is the 
Anglo-Norman dialogue between Mary and the Cross in BL Additional 46919 
(olim, Phillipps 8336). This poem has received several notices, but its relation to 
the English Disputation remains to be worked out. 29 It occurs in the earlier portion 
of the manuscript (fols 79r-80r), in which Friar William Herebert (d. 1333) copied 
his English translations of such lyrics as the Ave Maris Stella (fol. 205), and it is 
separated by only one item from the French debate of the body and the soul (fols 
7r-77v). This is significant in itself, for it appears to testify to a close connexion 
between the soul-body debate and the Mary-Cross dialogue; the three manuscripts 
of the English Disputation discussed here all contain the Middle English Debate 
between the Body and the Soul , 'Als i lay in a winteris nyt'. Herebert, a 
Franciscan who studied at both Paris and Oxford, wrote his manuscript in the priory 
of Hereford, and his stiffly competent translations use a number of different metres, 
though never markedly alliterated or as complex as the thirteen-line stanza of The 
Disputation. Yet one might conjecture from Herebert's manuscript that the English 
Disputation was written in a context similar to Herebert's and represented an 
attempt at freehand imitation of the Anglo-Norman poem and others like it in 
Additional 46919. Nor would a date towards the end of Herebert's life be 
inapposite, given a context of friars' Englishing, though this too is conjectural. To 
set the Anglo-Norman and the Middle English Disputation side by side, however, 
is to see not close translation such as Herebert's but rather a common topic handled 
in a similar way: a genuine debate in which intellectual consistency is less important 
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than a bravura succession of images and conceits. In both cases the poem lasts as 
long as the poet's inventiveness: a new theme is introduced, delayed, and 
developed, generally across two or more stanzas in the English. The genre is that of 
the tour de force, eclectic in range and rhapsodic in utterance. 

Here is clear proof, if we needed it, that we cannot omit Anglo-Norman 
models from any consideration of the development of devotional styles in English. 
One must draw a distinction between the mode of amplification, which is common 
to Anglo-Norman and Middle English, and the frequent recourse in the English 
alone to alliteration for affective purposes. It is the combination of the two in The 
Disputation that brings to mind Rolle, or even more, the Wooing- group (which 
appears in a new form in Vernon as A Talking of the Love of God). This point 
cannot be established by short, selective quotation: the whole structure of the 
English Disputation owes its development to an idea of impassioned, undogmatic 
vernacular meditation that inspired Rolle and the Talking compiler. The debt 
approaches the explicit. In the Royal manuscript. The Disputation is followed 
immediately and in the same quire by the unique copy of another thirteen-line stanza 
poem on The Festivals of the Church. 30 It is a poem on just the kind of topic that 
Audelay might have enjoyed reading, and it has much in common with The 
Disputation: similarly conceitful and rapid imagery of Christ's charter, Christ as 
tender flower, and so on, and a similar devotion to Christ's blood. Like Audelay, 
the poet interrupts his thirteen-line stanzas with occasional four-line comments, 
ababg, and in the first of these he shows himself to be expressing a pleasure very 
like that of Rolle: 'I haue ioye forto gest I Of pe lambe of love without oJ>e .. 
(11. 29-30). 

The most important quality of the English Disputation, however, is the 
fullness of the debate structure. It is possible that this was a slow development, 
with several layers of accretion behind the resultant texts now extant. This is not to 
propose a law of generic evolution by which monologues grow into dialogues, but 
simply to note a major difference between Vemon and Royal. Admittedly, Royal is 
a mid-fifteenth century manuscript written in a London dialect, with underlying 
Essex features — a dialect more southern than the probable original dialect of the 
poem. 31 Some of its readings are nevertheless superior to those of Vemon and 
Simeon, as Holthausen judged long ago; 32 and Royal gives both participants in the 
debate only two speeches to Vernon's three. A problem here is that Royal's 
authority is undermined by its omission of Vemon, stanza 11, which is a fairly 
close translation of the Latin and must therefore have been part of the first English 
version of The Disputation. Royal must be presumed to be an edited version of its 
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archetype. Even so, the many differences in reading, and the fact that Royal also 
contains five plausibly original lines (52-56) not found in Vernon, demonstrate that 
Vernon and Royal were copied from substantially different texts of the poem; and 
Royal's copy may represent an earlier version in which there were only two 
speeches on each side. If this is so, we may conjecture a gradual expansion of the 
poem similar to that sometimes proposed for The Debate between the Body and the 
Soul 33 Whether or not this is so, it is significant that copies of The Debate between 
the Body and the Soul, the earliest, most popular, and most influential of all Middle 
English debates, occur in all three manuscripts under discussion — Vernon, 
Simeon, and Royal. {The Debate is also associated with Piers Plowman and The 
South English Legendary.) 


2 Four Stanzaic Poems from Yorkshire 

For the critic, Susannah seems to have little in common with The Disputation 
in spite of the manuscript association. This is because the English poet does not try 
to allegorize his narrative which, gracefully and ornamentally, follows the lines of 
the Vulgate closely. One would have a different impression had the English poet 
spelt out the theme of justice and punishment in the way of the Latin poems edited 
by Mozley: the judges as false priests and hypocrites, hi meruere crucem; the 
conversion of animalis homo by chaste purity; the garden as the locus amoenus of 
The Song of Songs; Susannah herself as castitatis lilium, Feminei sexus Susanna 
fit unica fenix , 34 Yet the typology of Susannah was fixed from the time of 
Augustine: etymologically, the lily, hence the purity of Christ; figurally, the Virgin 
Mary. 35 It does not require authorial editorializing to see Susannah as a figure of 
the Virgin, and, like the Virgin in The Disputation, she is assailed by the oppression 
of unjust judges. The theme of the English narrative is the triumph of Christ-like 
innocence over Jewish injustice — as is that of The Disputation. It is possible, 
then, that Susannah owes its place in Vernon and Simeon to the fact that it can be 
read as a cryptic Marian laud, a lyric narrative of Christ-like innocence, and a poem 
on the meaning of Old Law and New Law, justice and redemption. 

There is a considerable difference in style and perhaps in date between 
Susannah and The Disputation, but the stanza form differs very little. Without 
knowing how many thirteen-line stanza poems have failed to survive, one cannot 
claim that the metre of Susannah is derived from The Disputation; but there is at 
least a strong possibility. The dialect of Susannah, North-East Midland or, more 
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precisely, South-West Yorkshire, is also that of The Quatrefoil of Love, a poem, in 
exactly the same metre as Susannah, which occurs in two manuscripts, the more 
important of which is the BL Thornton MS, Additional 31042. 36 The Quatrefoil is 
not a debate but an address, by a turtledove to a griefstricken girl: its content spans 
the fall of man (stanza 8), the annunciation (stanzas 9, 10), the nativity and the visit 
of the three kings of Cologne (1. 151), the baptism, betrayal, trial, and crucifixion of 
Christ (stanzas 15, 16), Mary's anguish (stanza 17), the harrowing of hell (stanzas 
19-21), the resurrection, with a stanza devoted to St Thomas of India (23), the 
assumption of Christ and Mary (stanza 24), an examination of Mary’s role as 
mediatrix (stanza 27), a memento mori that is almost a quotation from The Debate 
between the Body and the Soul ('when oure bare body es broghte one a bere', 
1. 358; see also 11. 365-66), followed by the pains of hell (stanza 30) and the last 
judgment (stanzas 31-39), the poem ending on a note of Marian prayer. The 
relatively plain style of The Quatrefoil places it midway, stylistically, between The 
Disputation and Susannah. It may also be relevant that Robert Thornton had access 
to some of the same material as the compilers of Vernon 37 and that immediately 
following The Disputation and Susannah in Vernon is a version of the couplet 
poem on the Charter of Christ, 'Testamentum Christi', in which Christ asks 
mankind only for 'a four-leued gras’: 

'O lef is sopfast schrifte, 
pe topur is for synne herte-smerte, 
pe pridde is I wol no more do so, 
pe feorpe is drede god euermo; 

Whon peose foure leues togeder ben set, 

A trewe loue men clepen hit.' 38 

The Quatrefoil of Love is a Marian penitential poem which adapts the image of the 
four-leaved 'trewe loue' to incorporate the Virgin Mary with the Trinity. The 
adaptation is not handled confidently and appears to be original. Something like the 
Vernon Testamentum is a very likely source. 

The relationships so far traced are those of metre, manuscript, and theme. 
There are no manuscript connexions to link the poems examined above with York 
Plays 36 and 45, but there is a close dialectal proximity and regional provenance as 
well as the stanza-form to support a striking similarity of theme and interest, which 
enables us to speak of the York Master's conscious choice of the thirteen-line 
stanza. The stanza used is slightly different in form, using the interlinking quatrains 
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ababbcbcdeeed of, say, De Tribus Regibus Mortuis rather than the octave of 
Susannah or Summer Sunday. Play 36, Mortificatio Christi, begins with Pilate's 
disclaiming responsibility for Christ's crucifixion and laying it onto the false Jewish 
judges, Annas and Caiaphas. Scene 2 opens with Christ's complaint to mankind 
from the Cross (also stanza 15), moves in the second stanza to a planctus 
Mariae, and develops into a dialogue between Christ and Mary (the sword of 
sorrow smites Mary in 1. 159) and then between Christ and the two thieves. 
Christ's words from the Cross, and death, are followed by the healing of Longinus 
and the entombment by Joseph of Arimathea and Nichodemus. In Play 45, The 
Assumption of the Virgin , there are three sequences of equal length, eight stanzas 
each, two lyric and one dramatic. In the first, Thomas mourns Christ's death and 
reviews his life and crucifixion in language reminiscent of Rolle: 

Vndewly pei demed hym, 
pei dusshed hym, pei dasshed hym, 
pei lusshed hym, pei lasshed hym, 
pei pusshed hym, pei passhed hym, 

All sorowe pei saide pat it semed hym. (11. 35-39) 39 

Thomas then speaks of the resurrection and of his groping Christ's wounds 
(stanza 7; compare Quatrefoil, stanza 23) and finds himself in the Vale of 
Jehoshophat, where he lies down to sleep. The second sequence shows Thomas's 
vision of the dead Mary being assumed into heaven. It contains three extensive 
musical passages which evoke, appropriately, the lyric gloss on The Song of 
Songs: Mary is the causer of song. Twelve angels salute Mary by her titles as 
maiden, mother, lily, rose, dove, turtle, and so on, much in the manner of Rolle's 
Canticum Amoris, and Mary identifies herself to Thomas who then (stanza 11) 
responds with an Ave salutation for which there are several lyric and other 
parallels. Thomas sorrows that his fellow apostles will not believe his report, 
whereupon Mary comforts him and gives him her girdle as a token of his truth. 
Thomas thanks her in an anaphoric succession of images: 

'I thanke pe as reuerent rote of oure reste, 

I thanke pe as stedfast stokkefor to stande, 

I thanke pe as tristy tre for to treste, 

I thanke pe as buxsom bough to pe bande, 

I thanke pe as leeffe pe lustiest in lande, 
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I thanke pc as bewteuous braunche for to bere, 

I thanke pc as floure f>at neuere is fadande, 

I thanke pc as frewte pat has fedde vs in fere.' (11. 170-77) 

The style, highly wrought and extremely unusual in the plays, is repeated in 
Thomas's closing speech of thanks in stanza 16. The third sequence contains the 
dialogue between Thomas and the incredulous apostles in which his report is 
vindicated by their inspecting Mary's empty tomb. The mood is dramatic, not lyric, 
and the careful stanza-linking of the two preceding sequences is dropped. Both the 
second scene of Play 36 and the second sequence of Play 45 have close lyric 
analogues, and it is tempting to see the York Master's use of the thirteen-line stanza 
as an act of lyric rather than dramatic decorum. The two plays together express a 
content similar to that of the poems I have already examined, also in thirteen-line 
stanza form: the cult of Mary, both as mediatrix and mater dolorosa , the blood, 
wounds, and passion of Christ, and penitence and the meaning of justice and 
redemption. They do so in lyric modes with pronounced elements of debate and, in 
Play 45, a rhapsodic style similar to that of The Disputation. 

Why do such themes keep occurring in thirteen-line stanzas? The reason is 
almost certainly numerological: thirteen is the number of epiphany and was regarded 
for that reason as suitable for expressing the joys and sorrows of the Virgin. 40 The 
normal numerological treatment of numbers greater than nine involves the addition 
of digits: thus 13 becomes 4, a number closely associated with the Virgin as earthly 
matrix of the New Law. The Quatrefoil uses 40 (=4) 13 (=4)-line stanzas to 
express the concept of quatemity, a peculiar decorum which it would be absurd to 
dismiss as coincidental. There are signs of some numerological consciousness 
elsewhere in these poems. The Vernon Disputation runs for 40 stanzas, and 
Susannah contains the Marian number of 28 stanzas. 41 For Susannah there is a 
more obvious connexion: the story is contained in the thirteenth chapter of the 
Vulgate Book of Daniel. Indeed, if the best of Professor Miskimin’s conjectural 
emendations is to be believed, the English poet regarded Daniel himself as being 
thirteen years old at the time the story is set 42 Numerology offers no insight into 
the metrical invention of thirteen-line stanza forms, but it may shed some light on its 
use for certain subjects. 
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3 'Memento Mori' Poems 

There are other demonstrable relationships among thirteen-line stanza poems. 
I drew attention above to the importance of The Debate between the Body and the 
Soul as an influence on The Disputation (occurring in all three manuscripts 
containing The Disputation) and on The Quatrefoil. It is worth recalling that the 
three thirteen-line stanza poems examined by Turville-Petre are memento 
mori poems closely in the Body and Soul tradition, with their immediate focus on 
the all too literal corruption awaiting the knight in his eternal hunt. Summer 
Sunday, indeed, explicitly ends where one would expect The Debate between the 
Body and the Soul to begin: 

3eth I say soriere likyng ful sare 
A bare body in a bed a bere ibrouth him by 
A duk drawe to pe dep wip drouping & dare. 

(Summer Sunday, 11. 121-23) 43 

Als ich lay in winteres niht 
In a droupnynge tofore pe day 
Me phou 3 te i seih a selly siht 
A bodi per hit on beere lay. 

(Debate, 11. 1-4, Vernon, fol. 285v) 

It is at least a remarkable coincidence that the sole copy of Summer Sunday should 
have been copied into the oldest extant manuscript of The Debate, Bodleian MS 
Laud Misc. 108. 

Four out of the seven manuscripts of The Debate carry poems in the 
thirteen-line stanza; of the remaining three, only Auchinleck appears somewhat out 
of pattern 44 — for Digby 102 has a text of Piers Plowman and lyrics, two in the yet 
rarer fourteen-line stanza, which have been seen as within an alliterative tradition, 45 
and BL Additional 37787, written by John Northwood, canon of Bordesley, is 
related to Vernon and Simeon and contains, in Latin, material that hints at further 
common interests. 46 To remain for a moment, however, with Turville-Petre's 
group of three poems: the most ornate of all, De Tribus Regibus Mortuis 47 was 
copied into Audelay's manuscript, presumably at his dictation. Elsewhere, Audelay 
uses a rather muted variant of the thirteen-line stanza in his own compositions. Of 
particular note is Poem 16 and his long Poem 2, ababbcbc 4 eee 2 ! 3 d 2 , the style of 
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which is about as alliterative as The Festivals of the Church. The poem, written in 
answer to Lollards, is clearly indebted to Piers Plowman — a connexion between 
Piers and thirteen-line stanza poems first seen in the case of Susannah. Poem 16 is 
Audelay's version of the Middle English couplet Visio Pauli (which may itself be a 
redaction of a lost Middle English prose version), a work which is connected with 
The Debate between the Body and the Soul. The Visio occurs in Vernon, and its 
presence in Audelay's manuscript, together with salutations to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary (Poems 19, 20, and 46), is proof that Audelay had access at least to some of 
the kinds of text that went into Vernon. What is of most interest is that, faced with 
this work, whose subject is the terrors of hell and the release of the damned for an 
outing on Saturday nights (the mise-en-scene of the Body and Soul debate), 
Audelay saw fit to transpose it — for him, quite skilfully — into thirteen-line 
stanzas. In the last stanza of all, Audelay disclaims authorship of the piece ('Meruel 
3 e not of pis makyng, I Y me excuse, hit is not I'), but by his usual signature seems 
to accept responsibility for the particular versification, as for the penitential advice 
with which he concludes: 'pus counsels aoue pe blynd Audlay' (1. 365). We can 
again speak of a deliberate choice of metre, an act inspired by the attachment of the 
thirteen-line stanza to Body and Soul material as demonstrated elsewhere in Vernon, 
Simeon, Royal, and Laud Misc. 108. 

Audelay's evidence is unique, for his manuscript represents the only point at 
which at least two alliterative traditions come together: that is, a Marian and mainly 
North-East Midland thirteen-line stanza tradition, whose poems have no 
demonstrable debt to any unrhymed alliterative poem except perhaps Piers 
Plowman-, and a North-West Midland group proposed by Turville-Petre, whose 
works in the thirteen-line stanza may be of a slightly later date, and may be indebted 
to aalax poems of the later fourteenth century. Summer Sunday, The Awntyrs, and 
De Tribus Regibus Mortuis are one possible meeting place between aalax poetry 
and the thirteen-line stanza. Dr Doyle's grouping provides a second. Less directly, 
the Pearl manuscript, BL Cotton Nero A. x, may be a third: there is the 
bob-and-wheel of Gawain, and one may recall that in 1904 Schofield discerned the 
influence in Pearl of The Disputation between Mary and the Cross and The Debate 
between the Body and the Soul. 4 % The relation of the thirteen-line stanza with the 
Body and Soul debate might indeed affect our understanding of broader issues of 
continuity than those concerning alliterative poetry, for there is something of a 
cultural continuity from Old English in the literary importance and influence of the 
Body and Soul theme, albeit completely reworked and redefined in rhymed verse 
form. 
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If there is any merit in the hypothesis that there was at least one mainly East 
Midland tradition which was separate in composition from aa/ax poetry and 
whatever produced it, then we have much remapping to do. This might explain the 
use of an alliterative thirteen-line stanza not only in two York plays but also in 
morality plays, particularly The Castle of Perseverance , which it has always 
seemed hard to relate to aa/ax poetry or to an 'alliterative revival'. The antecedent 
development in the thirteen-line stanza of topics to do with Marian devotion and the 
fact and meaning of justice and redemption elucidates the choice of metre in The 
Castle. 

It may seem that this essay lacks the tidiness to merit a conclusion. In fact, 
however, it has remained with its original question: where was alliterative poetry 
written, and for whom? Who copied it, who read it, when, where, and how? True, 
the essay records work in progress, not just by its writer but by many of those who 
show active interest in the topic, rather than anything approaching provisional 
answers. But that is itself the major value I have claimed for research into audience 
and milieu: it reformulates its own subject, in this case our notions of Middle 
English alliterative poetic tradition(s). The essay has examined plural traditions, in 
multiple texts passing through multiple centres and revealing diverse and variant 
patterns of composition and circulation. It has attempted to do some justice to the 
true complexity of the topic — to what is unknown as well as the little that is 
known. The complexity is that of later medieval literary culture(s) in England. 
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edition, pp. 197-209. The Royal manuscript is noted by C. Horstmann in The Three Kings of 
Cologne, EETS, OS 85 (London, 1886), p. vi. See also the account of this manuscript by G. F. 
Warner and J. P. Gilson, Catalogue of Royal Manuscripts, II (London, 1921). 

25 The poem is edited by G. M. Dreves in Analecta Hymnica, 21 (Leipzig, 1895), 20-22. 
For Chancellor Phillip, see F. J. E. Raby, A History of Medieval Latin Secular Poetry, 2 vols 
(Oxford, 1957), II, 227-35; and for comments on the quality of the English translation, see 
Douglas Gray, Themes and Images in the Medieval English Lyric (London, 1972), p. 69, and 
Rosemary Woolf, The English Religious Lyric in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1968), pp. 252-54. 

2f * See Woolf, The English Religious Lyric, pp. 210-14; M. C. Spalding, The Middle 
English Charters of Christ (Bryn Mawr, 1914). 

27 Woolf, The English Religious Lyric, p. 118; Meditations on the Life of Christ, edited 
by Isa Ragusa and Rosalie B. Green (Princeton, 1961), p. 340; the source of the sword 
iconography is Luke 2. 35. For an account of the English poem, see the contribution by F. L. 
Utley to A Manual of the Writings in Middle English 1050-1500, edited by Albert H. Hartung, in 
(New Haven, 1972), 684-85; and see the bibliography, pp. 841-42. 

28 See Turville-Petre, 'Three Poems’, p. 2, note 4; Utley, Manual, p. 685: 'The Dutch is 
in the same stanza form as the English’. This is misleading. The observation was originally made 
by F. L. Holthausen, 'Disput zwischen Maria und dem Kreuze', Anglia, 15 (1893), 504-05. The 
Dutch poem is edited by Johannes Franck, Mittelniederlandische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1910), 
pp. 217-25. Maerlant's thirteen-line stanza is a direct imitation of the rhyme scheme of the Latin, 
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the whole of the Latin poem’s opening stanza; 


Crux, de te volo conqueri 
quid est quod in te repperi 
fructum tibi non debitum? 
fructus quern virgo peperi 


Cruce, dijns beclaghic mi, 

Twi eist dat ic vinde an di 
Die vrucht, die me toehoorde? 

Die vrucht die ic droech maget vri. 
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nil debet Adae veteri Wats dat soe Adame sculdich si, 

fructum gustanti vetitum. Dien de viant verdoorde? 

intacti fructus uteri Mijns reinen lichamen vrucht, o wi! 

tuus non debet fieri, Ne soude an di niet hanghen bedi, 

culpae non habens meritum. (11. 1-9) Wantene noit sonde becoorde. (11.14-22) 

The English makes no such attempt and merely paraphrases the salient details: 

Heo seid, 'on pe, pe fruit of me, is wo bigon; 

Mi fruit I seo, in blodi bleo, among his fon; 

Serwe I seo, f>e veines fieo, from blodi bon. 

Cros, bou dost no troupe 
On a pillori my fruit to pinne. 

Be hap no spot of Adam sinne ...' (11. 2-7) 


The translation is continued in the next stanza, which begins by dealing with Mary's virginity ('Mi 
wombe is feir, founden vnfuyled', 1. 13). In the little detail that is taken, there is evidence that the 
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divine judgment over the sinful as 'een parlement' (1. 456, compare Vernon, 1. 465). But there is 
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29 For the first notice and only published extract of this poem, see Paul Meyer, 'Notices et 
extraits du MS 8336 de la bibliothcque de Sir Thomas Phillipps a Cheltenham', Romania, 13 
(1884), 497-541 (pp. 521-22). See also Religious Lyrics of the XIV Century, edited by Carleton 
Brown, second edition (Oxford, 1956), Items 12-25; and the British Library's Catalogue of 
Additions to Manuscripts 1946-50, Part I, Descriptions (London, 1979), pp. 197-206. 

30 Turville-Petre, 'Three Poems', p. 3; The Festivals is edited by Morris in 
Legends, pp. 210-21. The text begins on fol. 130v of Royal, immediately following the 
conclusion of The Disputation, and breaks off at the foot of fol. 134v (the end of a quire). 
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(1891), 1-55, 513-78; Rudolph Willard, 'The Address of the Soul to the Body’, PM LA, 50 (1935), 
957-83; Eleanor K. Heningham, An Early Latin Debate of the Body and Soul: Preserved in 
MS Royal 7 A III in the British Museum (New York, 1939), p. 7. 

34 J. H. Mozley, 'Susanna and the Elders: Three Medieval Poems', Studi Medievali, n.s. 
2-3 (1929-30), 27-52. 

35 Susannah, edited by Alice Miskimin (New Haven, 1969), pp. 195-96; Augustine, 
Sermo CCCXLin, 'De Susanna et Joseph: cum exhortatione ad castitatem’, PL, 39, cols 1505-11. 

36 The Quatrefoil of Love, edited by Sir Israel Gollancz and Magdalene M. Weale, EETS, 
OS 195 (London, 1935); the other manuscript is Bodleian Additional MS A. 106. On the dialect 
of this poem and Susannah, see E. J. Dobson's hostile review of Miskimin's edition. Notes and 
Queries, n.s. 18 (1971), 110. 

37 See, for example, the lyric 'Mercy Passes All Things’, in Religious Lyrics of the XIVth 
Century, edited by Carleton Brown, second edition, revised by G. V. Smithers (Oxford, 1957), 
No. 95; see p. 276. 


38 Vernon, fol. 317v; Furnivall, Minor Poems, p.637. For illustrations of the 
quaternity, see C. G. Jung, Psychology and Alchemy (London, 1957), pp. 421-22. 
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39 The York Plays, edited by Richard Beadle (London, 1982), pp. 323-33 (Play 36); and 
for 'The Assumption of the Virgin', pp. 392-99 (Play 45). There is a note on the music by John 
Stevens, pp. 465-74. See also York Plays, edited by Lucy Toulmin Smith (Oxford, 1885); see 
pp. 523-27 for the music. Toulmin Smith numbers Play 45 (Beadle’s ’The Assumption of the 
Virgin') as Play 46 (The Appearance of Our Lady to Thomas’). On lyric elements in the two plays 
see G. C. Taylor, 'The English Planctus Mariae', Modern Philology, 4 (1906-07), 1-33 
(especially p. 8). On Play 45/46, see Carolyn Wall, 'The Apochryphal and Historical Backgrounds 
of "The Appearance of Our Lady to Thomas" (Play XLVI of the York Cycle)', Mediaeval 
Studies, 32 (1970), 172-92, and Anna J. Mill, 'The York Plays of the Dying, Assumption, and 
Coronation of Our Lady', PMLA, 65 (1950), 866-76. On the stanza, see J. B. Reese, 'Alliterative 
Verse in the York Cycle', Studies in Philology, 48 (1951), 639-86. 

40 V. F. Hopper, Medieval Number Symbolism (New York, 1938), p. 131. 

41 Paul Zumthor, Essai de poetique medievale (Paris, 1972), p. 36: 'L'archai'que Quant li 
soiled, beau poeme hymnique glosant quelques versets du Cantique des Cantiques, est construit 
comme une multiplication de 7 par 4, soit 28, designant (comme le ferait un mot composd) la 
virginite de Marie.' 

42 Miskimin, Susannah, line 281: the emendation is discussed and defended, pp. 167-68. 
For the Vernon reading, '3it failed hit a fourteniht ful of pe 3 ere’ — which makes no sense 
whatever — Miskimin proposed '3ett fayled [hyn of fourten ful of] a 3 ere’, and cites St. Cuthbert, 
'Before he was of 3 eres fortene', for her comment that 'as with many a saint, the traditional age 
associated with the beginning of his insight is thirteen.' 

43 Edited by Carleton Brown, in Studies in English Philology in Honor of Frederick 
Klaeber,e dited by Kemp Malone and M. B. Rund (Minneapolis, 1929), pp. 362-74. My 
transcription is from the manuscript. 

44 Auchinlcck, however, contains the ME verse Harrowing of Hell, which is associated in 
Digby 86 and Harley 2253 with 'In a pestri stude', Utley's type (f) of debates between body and soul 
(Manual, p. 693). 

45 Twenty-Six Political and other Poems, edited by J. Kail, EETS, OS 124 (London, 
1904), Poems 10 and 16. The major 14-line stanza poems are 'St. John the Evangelist', in 
Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse from the Thornton Manuscript, edited by G. Perry, EETS, OS 
26 (London, 1889), pp. 88-95; 'St. John the Baptist', in The Wheatley Manuscript, edited by 
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Mabel Day, EETS, OS 155 (London, 1921), pp. 15-19; and 'St. Katherine of Siena’, edited by 
F. Holthausen, Anglia, 60 (1945), 152-61. Turville-Petre, The Alliterative Revival, p. 66, has 
a useful brief discussion. 

46 See Item 12 (Festivals of the Church), Items 74 (John the Baptist) and 91 (John the 
Evangelist), and much Marian material. The numeration of items is that of the catalogue of BL 
Additional Manuscripts. For detailed study of ME texts in the manuscript, see Nita S. Baugh, 
A Worcestershire Miscellany: Compiled by John Northwood c. 1400 (Philadelphia, 1956). 

47 The Poems of John Audelay, edited by E. K. Whiting, EETS, OS 184 (London, 1931); 
De Tribus Regibus Mortuis is Poem 54 (p. 217). 

48 W. H. Schofield, 'The Nature and Fabric of the Pearl', PMLA, 19 (1904), 154-215 
(p. 200). There is an unrecognized quotation from the Debate in Piers Plowman B, xn, 254-59, 
on the subject of cheating executors. 
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The scholarly literature of the years since the rediscovery of Piers Plowman attests 
many frustrations, but perhaps none more persistently than those relating to the 
identity of its author, or authors, and the nature of its presumed audience. Short of 
the discovery of new documentation, it is not easy to see how further clarification 
might be achieved, but, as some recent work, notably that of Professor Anne 
Middleton , 1 has shown, the existing documents still repay close study and often 
offer some assistance. One might, for example, ask what these documents have to 
tell us about early reader response, and, as a small contribution to this study, this 
paper looks at the surviving manuscripts of the C-version of the poem, at their 
shapes, their interrelationships, at their reflections of contemporary or subsequent 
concern. In doing so, it raises and exposes questions rather than resolves them. 

At first glance, the pattern of textual relationship of these C-version 
manuscripts is unexciting. All surviving manuscripts may be shown to filiate 
eventually to an archetypal manuscript, and all are at least one remove from that 
archetype which, itself, is at least one remove from any postulated original shape of 
the C-version, whether as completed manuscript or draft, completed or unfinished. 
As such the situation is not abnormal, but it displays the complexity characteristic of 
a text frequently copied under diverse circumstances and over a relatively long 
period, and read and used in very different ways by readers with widely different 
backgrounds and, it would seem, different interests and responses. 

The first of these readers will obviously be the revising poet, and we know, 
inferentially, what he read: he read a scribally prepa r ed copy of the B-version which 
contained a good deal of error. He seems not to have had access to anything like an 
author's fair copy or even to his own final draft, though it appears that the 
manuscript which he elected, or was forced, to use offered a better B-text that of the 
archetype of the surviving B-manuscripts . 2 
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Even if we cannot say with confidence how he read this copy, we can infer 
how he responded to what he read. For whatever reason — and the author’s haste, 
the state of his health, the physical state of that original, audience reaction to the 
earlier version, the political climate are all possible explanations — he seems not to 
have undertaken a line-by-line revision, though he may have begun with this in 
mind since the Prologue and Passus I, exceptionally, contain a good deal of close 
reworking of the text that suggests that he was looking hard at, and was sharply 
attentive to, the detail of the line and the detail of the disposition of the line. In the 
face of the centrally important role that the Prologue plays in the strategy of the 
poem, this occasions us no surprise; nor does the fact that this process, once begun, 
should spill over into the opening passus. Nevertheless, this close scrutiny was not 
to be his characteristic or permitted procedure. Instead, he seems to have decided, 
or to have been obliged, to confine his revising activity to the realization of two 
resolves. One was to rework certain parts of the poem which apparently now 
seemed to him unsatisfactory or inadequate. The Hophni and Phineas analogy, the 
rat and mouse allegory, the meed-mercede distinction, the 'autobiographical 
passage', the characterization of the Sins, the first appearance of Piers, the pardon, 
the theology and sociology of poverty, the meditation on marriage, the question of 
the salvation of the unbaptized, the vision of the tree of Charity come to mind as 
themes within the poem; there was also to be a great deal of deletion from, and 
addition to, the text, and some transposition. These are large examples — and there 
are many smaller ones — of rewriting and recasting that are the issue of a rereading 
not obviously generated by perceived corruption in his copy, but offering the 
fullness of recreation. It is such passages that give the C-version its distinctive 
shape and texture and make it so much more than a simple second edition of B. 

But as he read in this apparently selective but purposeful way, the poet cannot 
have remained unaware of the deficiencies of his copy, and his response to those 
deficiencies which he perceived but declined to allow to stand generates a second 
kind of revising activity which we can identify. Sometimes it is simple repair work: 
the lost syntax restored, the damaged metre repaired, the misconceived substitution 
removed, and the like. But two things are to be said of this process. The first is 
that, having begun with immediately urgent repair, he does on a number of 
occasions allow craft to become technique, in Seamus Heaney's distinction, repair 
to become recreation. And this is conspicuously true where he seems to reject what 
his B-scribe offers him but where he cannot recall the lost A or B shape and where 
mere tinkering will not satisfy him. Major reconstruction will issue from this 
conjunction. The second is that he did not attend to all the transmitted error of his B 
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copy, if by 'attend' we may be allowed to understand, on the one hand, either 
refusal to concern himself with what, under the given circumstances, could, and 
would have to, pass muster or, on the other, the simple passing over without any 
attempt to alter what was before him because the passage was not one to which, for 
whatever reason, he proposed any kind of revising attention. Indeed, there may 
well have been stretches of the poem which he never reread for this purpose, since 
the revising process does not seem to have been a protracted affair, rather to have 
been undertaken with urgency and haste. 

The poet as reader is, of course, centrally important, but, as we know, he was 
not the only reader who reveals himself in the documents. A succession of readers 
followed him, and the first of these is the most difficult to identify and characterize. 
Perhaps, indeed, he never existed. But we have, at least, to ask whether he did, 
because there is some evidence in the surviving C-manuscripts that what we have 
identified as the 'revising poet' may not have finished even that kind of sporadic and 
directed revision that has been postulated or, at least, that the finished revision did 
not reach the copyists of the archetypal tradition and that what we are given in the 
archetypal text is an editor's construct from a sometimes disordered original, with 
its insertions, deletions, transpositions and alterations not properly or finally 
ordered, perhaps also with its final two passus missing or, if not missing, having 
escaped the revising process. 

If this were so, how did this 'editor' read the draft? The evidence of the 
manuscripts suggests that he read it reverently; but this is treacherous ground. 
'Reverently' proposes itself as the appropriate characterization because the 
archetypal tradition does not convey a sense of heavy editorial intervention, that is, 
substantial and perceptible modification by a hand other than that which we identify 
as that of the revising poet; it suggests, rather, a light hand which still left stand 
some awkward transitions, some unfinished lines, and some quite unconvincing 
readings inherited from the corrupt B-manuscript, thus allowing these to pass into 
the revised text. There may, of course, have been many places where he did 
intervene and where the identification of the correcting hand is not possible. This 
we cannot know. 

In the nature of things, it is difficult to dogmatize. It is clear that there is 
frequent modification of the B-version, modification on a small scale along with 
massive reworking by way of recasting, relocating, adding, and subtracting. Not 
all of this is necessarily to be identified as the product of a single hand, that of the 
revising poet. There is the inevitable scribal intervention. But beyond this, the 
absence of revision in Passus XXI and XXII strongly suggests either a damaged 
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exemplar or an uncompleted revision; the ruinous or inchoate state of the transferred 
Hophni and Phineas exemplum (Prologue, 11. 106-21) seems clearly to confirm that 
the shape of the poem, at least as it reached the archetypal manuscript, was 
imperfect. And there are other places where we may, with some confidence, 
identify similar, if less spectacular, damage. 3 

This is obviously a very large question, not to be adequately discussed here. 
It is, for present purposes, perhaps enough to postulate the existence of a reader of 
special authority, who read the poem in the earliest stage of its transmission in its 
new form and left his mark upon it as he judged necessary. Perhaps, indeed, he 
was no editor as we would conceive the function; perhaps he was, rather, the 
supervisor of a scriptorium to which the revised manuscript found its way, a man 
who conceived his role modestly and made no heavy-handed attack upon a text 
which was only occasionally patendy defective. 

If this were so, his treatment anticipated that of the scribal tradition which has 
preserved the C-version for us. This — and here is the testimony of our most 
important body of early readers — was transmitted to us with what we may judge to 
be admirable fidelity. It is not a tradition characterized, other than exceptionally, by 
attempts at sophistication and re-editing. The textual tradition, which can be 
demonstrated to be bifid, is characteristically represented by the Huntington 
manuscripts Hm. 137, which is Skeat's text, and Hm. 143, which is Professor 
Pearsall’s text, and varies only in recognizable detail, important as, in the long run, 
that variation proves to be in registering the texture of the poem. No manuscript of 
the tradition of Hm. 143 displays any wide variation in the kind of text that it attests, 
except in the localized interference found in the ’Ilchester’ manuscript (University of 
London S.L. V. 88) and some signs of contamination in Douce 104, ’Ilchester’ and 
BL Additional 34779; of the other tradition, two of the manuscripts, Bodley 851 
and National Library of Wales 733B, are frequently widely variant, one, the 
Westminster manuscript, is notably aberrant and three others, Vespasian B. XVI, 
CUL Ff. 5. 35, and CUL Dd. 3. 13 show traces of lateral descent of readings, 
whether by consultation or reminiscence. 

Of the manuscripts, then, only Bodley 851 and National Library of Wales 
733B offer texts that are radically variant. Opinions are evidently divided upon the 
nature of the early passus of Bodley 851 — that is, whether it offers an ur-text 
anterior to A, as Professor Rigg and Dr Brewer hold, or a deeply corrupt and 
modified A-text as others would believe. 4 Whatever, its latter half is an orthodox 
C-version of mediocre quality and identifiable textual affiliation. Either way, the 
manuscript is important to us because it offers a startling example of a not unfamiliar 
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situation; there must, at some stage, have been a change of exemplar which has left 
us with a first part of the poem attesting either an ur-text or an A-text ruthlessly 
manhandled, yoked to a second part which offers a mildly inefficient copy of a 
C-text without any attempt at radical alteration. 

Bodley 851 may, then, be the product of unusually heavy reader intervention; 
if so, it is merely an extreme example of that process registered in National Library 
of Wales 733B persistently and 'Ilchester' briefly, and these in turn are paralleled by 
texts supplied elsewhere in the Piers Plowman tradition: conspicuously in the 
Huntington Library manuscript Hm. 114 and the Sion College manuscript, the first 
of which offers an extraordinarily deformed B-text heavily and deliberately 
contaminated from both A and C, and the second a B-text so heavily corrupted as to 
register nearly 3000 variants not appearing in any other manuscript. 

All these phenomena are unique and distinct, so far as we can judge. The 
versions which they offer appear in only one surviving manuscript, and there is no 
example of their altered text being copied and circulated, though it must be conceded 
that these manuscripts may be sole survivors of a dissident tradition otherwise lost 
and that there is no intrinsic impossibility that their shape of the poem might have 
been accepted by readers and circulated. 5 Among them the difficult case is 
'Ilchester', for throughout most of its text it is an orthodox C-version with close 
textual affiliations with a substantial group of manuscripts of good standing, its sole 
important departure being the unique form of its Prologue (which is extensively 
reworked in a passable but, as Professor Pearsall has shown, non-Langlandian long 
line, and which appropriates for this purpose material found elsewhere in the poem 
and combines it, not with a C-Prologue but with what is basically an A-Prologue). 6 
Whoever was responsible for this seems not to have been our revising poet or even 
the scribe of 'Ilchester', since the transferred material reappears in its original 
position; and since this radical reworking does not extend beyond Passus I, one can 
only presume that, if it represents full-scale revision, that revision was abandoned in 
its earliest stages. It may be that we have here the beginnings, not carried through, 
of the kind of harmony of the versions which we find fully attempted in the unique 
text of Hm. 114. This fragmentary attempt in 'Ilchester' and the completed attempt 
in Hm. 114 may, in the event, produce grotesque results, but in the present context 
they have, at least, the interest of showing us two readers who knew the poem 
intimately in its variant forms, sensed their differences, and sought to contrive what 
was, for them, a more satisfying shape of the poem. 

These readings we properly see as more or less elaborate and complete 
reworkings of the whole or part of the poem, reflecting either a determination to 
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improve the original or transmitting a form of it so altered that it no longer attests a 
recognizable shape of the putative original. There are, however, many more 
manuscripts where the agreement in the shape of the text is firm and where we meet 
our largest identifiable group of readers, those who, by choice or under direction, 
undertook the copying of the long text with no thought of conscious modification. 

They are a group in terms of their avocation, and, like any group, they are a 
diverse collection in their competence in reading, writing, organizing, and laying out 
their copies. Langland, characteristically, expressed no concern about his scribes; 
so far as we know, he had no designated patron, sponsor, or audience to or for 
whom the poem was to be produced. There is no evidence that he shared, or indeed 
was in a position to share, the concerns of contemporaries like Chaucer and Gower. 
But he knew of, and feared, the damage and falsification of dishonest or 
incompetent scribes. 

While we would sense that Langland’s lack of expressed concern was justified 
in the transmission of the C-version, we need to recall the extremely unsatisfactory 
nature of the B-tradition and the degree to which its lineaments were deformed in 
transmission and to remember that Langland himself was aware of this. We need 
also to be quite clear that, when we accept with gratitude the prevailing accuracy and 
reliability of his C-scribes, we nevertheless inherit in their copies a great mass of 
error. 

Scholarship has rightly selected Hm. 143 as the manuscript which, by virtue 
of its completeness, the apparent conviction carried by its readings, and its lack of 
wilfulness, and in spite of its eccentricities, is the most reliable single witness to the 
shape of the C-archetype. It is, nevertheless, sobering to realize that, while it is 
regarded as a 'good' manuscript, a count comes up with an average of one 
identifiably false reading unique to this manuscript every nine lines. A good scribe, 
then, unaided contributes something like three hundred false readings across the 
length of the text. But we need to keep the matter in due perspective; such a figure 
is alarmist and misleading. That total comprises mostly mechanical errors which are 
easily identified and are normal to the process of copying. They are 
overwhelmingly slips of the pen: mechanical misreadings, eyeskips, misspellings, 
and the like; they are not, in general, deliberate attempts to improve the copy, and, 
indeed, if we study the pattern of their appearance we can see, in the periodic 
accumulation of error, fatigue as the source of many of them. 

But the designated scribe was not the only near-contemporary reader of the 
poem represented in Hm. 143. This scribe presumably worked in a shop or a 
scriptorium, and, as seems to have been customary with the C-manuscripts at least, 
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he was given the task of copying the entire poem. From his practised formata hand 
we would judge him to be a good professional scribe, and his employer presumably 
regarded him as reliable. But he was not left without scrutiny; he had a supervisor 
who reviewed his work and left evidence of his activity. He corrected a number of 
the scribe's errors; he added a simple ordinatio of the text; he supplied running titles 
and marginal notes; he attended to the rubrication and inserted guides for the 
rubricator. 7 But, for some reason, the corrector did not finish his task. His 
supervising activity perceptibly slows down as the poem nears its end, and the last 
folios bear a distinctly unfinished appearance, as being both written with apparent 
haste and lacking supervising attention. Why, we obviously cannot know. It is not 
a cheap manuscript; it is not a reader's self-copy; it has an evidently professional 
appearance. Were there no buyers for it? Was its prospective buyer out of patience 
with copying delays? Was it a copy on order upon which the owner did not wish to 
spend any more time or money? Was he dissatisfied with its quality? Obviously we 
can only speculate. 

Each of the manuscripts offers a different version and consequence of the 
process of copying. They are a heterogeneous collection which are singularly 
unselfconscious and taciturn about their origins. We know the names of four of the 
early readers who produced texts for us - Preston in BL Additional 35157, Thomas 
Lancaster in Hm. 137, Adrian Fortescue in Digby 145, and John Cok in Gonville 
and Caius 669*/446. 8 Of these, the first two, we would guess, were professional 
scribes who supply their names in a colophon; the third, we know, was a Tudor 
nobleman of distinguished family who went to execution under Henry VIII; John 
Cok was a London religious. 

We might pause briefly to see what these early readers tell us. Preston himself 
tells us little. He was, we may judge from his work, a competent professional. His 
layout is good, his parchment well prepared, his hand a clear but certainly not 
elegant or elaborate formata. His manuscript is a utility copy of good quality 
without pretension and without vice. In fact, its claim to our attention in the present 
context is not so much what Preston made of the text as an early reader, but rather 
what later readers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries made of his work, for 
this is one of the manuscripts which aggressively displays a part of the progress of 
its pilgrimage to us. It has been hard used. It is now battered and worn, and it 
carries a massive supply of commentary by later readers which tells us that in the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries it was in the hands of two or three 
articulate and aggressive Reformers for whom the Anglican Settlement was only a 
slight improvement upon the popery which is the marrow of the poem. Their views 
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on almost all the major themes and concerns of the poem are stridently registered in 
heavy marginal annotation, and, for them, the poem is a relevant and apposite 
commentary upon the issues of their own world. 

This placid original with its urgent commentary is an interesting contrast to its 
genetic partner. Douce 104, a manuscript of known date since its colophon tells us 
that it was completed in September 1427. In this case there are two kinds of early 
reader intervention — the first, distinct signs of textual contamination by its scribe 
or one of the scribes in the descent of his exemplar, and the second, appearances of 
lexical modernizations and other alterations, probably by a second hand. Yet 
another hand has added the marginal supply which seeks to provide a rudimentary 
ordinatio for the text, while the large collection of marginal illustrations, unique 
among Piers Plowman manuscripts, may well be by yet another hand since they 
appear to be later than the supply. But it is not their date or even their origin that are 
of immediate interest in the present context; it is rather the keen sense of the 
moments and the personae of the poem that they display. Whoever drew them read 
the poem with attention and impressive critical intelligence. Beyond this, the 
readers of Douce 104 are silent; there is no further supply of any significance, and 
the scholarly Douce is the only later reader to leave any mark upon it. And this, 
a fortiori, is true of Lancaster's manuscript, Hm. 137. This handsomely written 
manuscript of the best professional standard bears almost no marks of later use; it 
looks very much like a library copy but carries no identifying marks which might 
confirm this and locate the provenance. 

The case of the third scribe whom we can name, that of Digby 145, is 
different again —• and exemplary. Adrian Fortescue and his family are well known 
to history. For our purposes, however, his interest lies in the perhaps startling 
proposition that his manuscript offers us: that of a conservatively orthodox 
nobleman of the first third of the sixteenth century taking the time to copy, along 
with one of John Fortescue’s treatises, a full text of Piers Plowman (and doing this 
without any detectable attempt to intervene in or to censor a text which some at least 
of the Reformers were identifying as revelatory of the corruption of the medieval 
church and supportive of their own initiatives for change, and which they were soon 
to print as such), and to copy it without any attempt to renovate the lexis and syntax. 
His manuscript, in fact, is a very accurate copy and suggests that Fortescue had no 
difficulty with the language or script and experienced no revulsion from, and 
certainly offered no attenuation of, the Langlandian critique of his contemporary 
church and society. 9 We might, as a postscript to this, note that the manuscript 
descends to us through the collection of Kenelm Digby, a convert to Catholicism, 
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and, knowing Digby's staunch attachment to his new faith, we might wonder if the 
manuscript is not, in some sense, a relic. This might be one of the reasons for its 
freedom from later annotation and interference: a holy object, perhaps, the artifact of 
a martyr. But we should not push such a notion too far. After all, Digby also 
obtained his A-version manuscript from Fortescue's collection, and he also 
possessed, in Digby 171, a manuscript once owned by Stephen Batman, who 
annotated it in most approving terms even though he was, we recall, a voluble and 
enthusiastic Reformer and chaplain to Matthew Parker. To this we might add that 
Digby also owned the anthology containing another text of the C-version now 
labelled Digby 102. All this rather suggests his deep interest in the poem, 
consistent, of course, with his documented interest in the antiquities and beliefs of 
the Middle Ages. 

Any sense of surprise at the nature of Fortescue's enterprise directs our 
attention to Royal 18. B. xvii, another sixteenth-century manuscript copied not 
much later than Fortescue's, which, however, shows distinct signs of difficulty 
with the language — and apparently with the script — of the exemplar. Perhaps 
these signs of incomprehension are the explanation for its otherwise unlikely 
conjunction of Piers Plowman with Piers the Plowman's Creed, which, not 
surprisingly, do not appear together elsewhere. The final bizarre touch that this 
Royal manuscript offers us is that it is at least possible that the name of an early 
reader, perhaps owner, of the manuscript, John Gylldon, is followed by what 
appear to be the letters 'o.p.', and, if one is correct in reading them thus, they must 
stand for ordo praedicatorum and identify Gylldon as a Dominican friar. It is not 
easy to imagine a Dominican friar relishing the reading of either text, unless he were 
about to become an ex-friar. But whoever the early recorders and owners of Royal 
18. B. xvii were, they did not seem to see the text as standing in need of 
confessional correction or modification. There are a good many alterations in hands 
other than those of the scribe in the earlier folios, but these do not seem to be 
tendentious; they seem rather to be corrections of real or imagined scribal 
misreadings. 

Our fourth identified scribe is John Cok who signed Gonville and Caius 
669*/446, a collection of Rollean texts. To these he adds an excerpt of twenty lines 
from Piers Plowman C, XVI, 181-200a on a blank folio which follows the main 
texts. This, too, he signs with his own name. We shall meet him and his text again 
a little later. Here it is enough to say that he is a careful clerical scribe whose work 
is part of his vocation and was carried through under conditions likely to be very 
different from those of the other three. He is the only identified clerical scribe and. 
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as such, is perhaps a little unusual in so identifying himself, for one suspects that 
there are other manuscripts from the scriptoria of religious houses not so identified. 
His fragment is particularly interesting in what, despite its brevity, we may venture 
to identify as its very close textual relationship to CUL Ff. 5. 35 which, in turn, has 
in its expert textura hand the look of a clerically written manuscript. 

These references to the ownership of individual manuscripts take us beyond 
the initial stage of reading and open what would seem a fruitful approach to the 
identification and understanding of early responses to the poem. In fact it proves to 
be a rather disappointing body of evidence; disappointing because we have little 
positive information about these early owners of the C-manuscripts, or, indeed, of 
those of any of the versions. 

We can, of course, venture some inferences. We can, perhaps, say that no 
one of the C-manuscripts falls into the category of the great and elaborate 
Chaucerian manuscripts and that none, except for the special case of Digby 145, 
shows any identifiable sign of aristocratic patronage. There are special aspects of 
the copying and circulation of the C-version which we shall examine later, but we 
can offer here a couple of generalizations which can be sustained: the first, that it is 
a less frequently anthologized version than the other two; the second, that the 
absence of aristocratic patronage should not drive us to the opposite conclusion, 
namely that the manuscripts are to be associated with some kind of socially or 
ecclesiastically dissenting ownership. Indeed, a number of the manuscripts — for 
example, Hm. 143, 'Ilchester', Hm. 137, Vespasian B. xvi, and CUL Ff. 5. 35 — 
look like carefully executed products of good scriptoria and may well have been 
copied for wealthy or socially prominent patrons. We know from the evidence of 
wills that three priests owned copies of one or other version, and it appears in the 
inventories of libraries of two men with professional backgrounds. And we can go 
a little further than these generalizations since we know that Harley 6041 was 
owned by Sir William Hoo, a man who held administrative office under Richard II 
and was a landowner with holdings in France and England. Further, by the early 
part of the sixteenth century its ownership had passed to a monk of St Augustine's, 
Canterbury, and this, in turn, reminds us that, if there is any discernible pattern of 
early ownership, we can, with due caution, note the appearance of significant 
monastic, specifically Black Monk, interest. We have seen Harley 6041 at St 
Augustine's, Canterbury; 'Ilchester' may possibly have been at Fountains; Trinity 
College Cambridge 263 has associations with Christ Church, Canterbury; Bodley 
851 was certainly owned by a monk of Ramsey, and Hm. 143 carries the name, 
apparently as a fifteenth-century owner, of John Redbery, and this name seems to 
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be preceded by Dan, presumably as a tide and hence, in contemporary usage, that of 
a monk. 

This is not massive attestation granted the relatively large number of 
manuscripts that survive, but it may be held to be significant and is certainly the 
largest group of verifiable class ownership or interest. And to these we may annex 
the case of the Trinity College, Dublin, manuscript of the A-version with its well 
established Durham Priory associations. These associations, in turn, may recall an 
apparent relationship between the C-version and the condemned theological views 
of Uhtred of Boldon on the question of the salvation of the unbaptized in that 
Uhtred was a monk of Durham as well as an Oxford theologian and that after his 
enforced withdrawal from Oxford he lived at Durham or at its cell, Finchale. 

Finally, we may return to Trinity College Cambridge 263, once part of an 
even larger manuscript, which supplies an excellent A and partial C-text. This 
manuscript formed part of the great benefaction of Thomas Nevile, Master of Trinity 
1593-1615, and, before this, Dean of Canterbury. While this manuscript bears no 
clear marks of monastic ownership, it is known that Nevile obtained a large number 
of his manuscripts from the dispersed library of Christ Church, Canterbury, and it 
is clearly possible that this manuscript formed part of that plunder. The hand is a 
practised one, not obviously liturgical or display-professional in character, which 
writes an austere text which is totally without decoration, supply running titles, 
parasigns, or any of the normal apparatus of Piers Plowman texts. The one 
exception to this is that the Latin quotations are made to stand out from the text in a 
slightly modified form of the hand and are marked up for greater prominence. 
Beyond this it bears no other signs of early readership except for some discreet 
marks which may belong to the sixteenth-century hand which corrected a few 
errors, including the restoration of five missing lines which, it tells us, were 
discovered in another copy. This reader was, then, an interested and engaged 
reader of the poem. There are further interventions appearing quite suddenly in the 
final folios where several hands can be distinguished, including one restoring a 
phallic reference which had, presumably, been removed by a censor, and one 
identifying the source of Biblical quotations. 

Two other manuscripts can be clearly identified with clerical ownership — the 
two fragments, Gonville and Caius 669*/446, and Professor John Holloway's 
manuscript. The former, a Shirley manuscript, was, as we have seen, copied by 
John Cok. We might pass over as insignificant this scrap of twenty lines on Free 
Will which he appends to his anthology. But it tells us more than we would expect. 
We know that Cok was a cleric attached to St Bartholomew’s Hospital in the first 
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half of the fifteenth century, and this fragment tells us that he had access to a Piers 
Plowman manuscript and remembered, or wished to register, the present passage. 
That it is a kind of aide-memoire to himself seems to be signalled by his change of 
hand from fere-textura to bastard anglicana, which may be assumed to be a less 
formal hand. As we shall see, there are reasons to connect Cok's excerpt with 
another manuscript. 

The second of the fragments, that in the possession of Professor John 
Holloway, offers quite a different case. We know that this was owned by a cleric 
through the accident of its discovery beneath the floorboards of the Old Vicarage at 
Wickhambrook in Suffolk. Though now badly damaged, it once formed part of a 
manuscript of some elegance, the hand of which is not unlike that of Hm. 143, and 
its general textual character is apparently of the same tradition. 

To this, as a brief coda, we might add the four lines of Piers Plowman copied 
in a fifteenth-century hand on a blank folio at the front of Hm. 143. These are the 
opening lines of the B-version of the poem, and so we know that one of the early 
readers of Hm. 143 had access to a B-manuscript. One wonders why he wrote out 
the lines. Simply as a pen trial? To register a variant form known to him? 
Unfortunately we have no way of knowing. What we do know is that he made no 
attempt to harmonize his B-version with the C-text of Hm. 143. And this 
observation serves to open the question of how engaged with the poem and how 
aware of the issues were the early readers of the poem. 

Clearly some were. The corrector of Hm. 143 and the illustrator of Douce 
104 knew where they judged the emphases of the poem to lie; the anthologizers 
variously judged its affiliations, and its very appearance in a large number of copies 
reaching well into the sixteenth century argues for continuing interest. But this 
interest only occasionally impinged directly upon the text. There is little evidence of 
what we might style tendentious or ideological copying activity. There seems to be 
no case in which a C-manuscript has been tampered with by the substitution of 
purposeful and tendentious alteration over a substantial area of text. There are, of 
course, scribal interventions, the reasons for which are clearly various. They may 
represent some kind of meddling officiousness; they may be the consequence of 
carelessness or stupidity or weariness. But equally they may be well-intentioned 
and partially successful attempts to rescue a damaged original, with the onus for the 
disordered state of the text lying further back in the process of transmission. 

Just how important and yet how unpredictable the nature of the copying 
process can be is illustrated by comparing, for example, Trinity College Cambridge 
263 with the Westminster manuscript and National Library of Wales 733B. All 
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three are conjoint AC manuscripts, but this is their only point of concord. The 
Trinity manuscript maintains an excellent text throughout, and in both the A and C 
sections it is firmly established in its genetic relationship with Harley 6041 and the 
Liverpool University Chaderton manuscript. The AC conjunction clearly preceded 
the immediate process of copying the three manuscripts. The cases of Westminster 
and National Library of Wales 733B are quite different. In their A section they form 
a genetic pair with a text of the prevailing A standard. In their C section they are not 
a genetic pair. Westminster offers a weakened version of one of the two identifiable 
textual traditions and stands in a demonstrably close textual relationship with two 
other manuscripts. National Library of Wales 733B is quite different. Its text, 
while clearly of the same tradition, stands in no close relationship with Westminster 
and, instead, offers a wayward version of that tradition that has been exposed to 
heavy editorial attention and clearly represents a change of exemplar, since it is not 
credible to assume that the scribe or his supervisor would be patient with the A 
section and unpredictably impatient with the C. 

But this kind of extended attention is not the only form of intervention that 
these early readers offer. There are some clear examples of what we can only call 
'correction' in the most obvious sense of the word, and this is a phenomenon which 
seems to set the C-manuscripts apart from those of A and B where the data seem to 
suggest that there is no conclusive evidence of 'genuine' correction. 

At least five of the C-manuscripts — Ff. 5. 35, Dd. 3. 13, 'Ilchester', 
Vespasian B. xvi, and Additional 34779 — contain, sometimes alone, sometimes in 
combination, readings that are clearly original, which have been lost in the traditions 
of the other manuscripts and which can only be present as a result of consistently 
inspired guesses or be the consequence of a knowledge of uncorrupted forms 
acquired either by memorial reconstruction or by consultation of a more accurate 
exemplar. 

There seems little doubt that the last process, that is, consultation of another 
exemplar, did take place. As an example, we can see it happening before our eyes 
in Additional 34779 which is extensively corrected, apparently through the 
consultation of at least two other exemplars, one of which was a B-manuscript but 
which, interestingly, was not allowed to modify the revised strategy of C in the 
direction of B: it was used, instead, merely as a source for the occasional 
emendation of readings judged to be inferior or, on occasion, to supply short 
passages that had been removed from C. The other cases are variously different 
from this. The extreme is 'Ilchester' where, as we have seen, there is some initial 
sporadic heavy rewriting and relocation of material followed by minor corrections, 
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while the intruded readings of Ff. 5. 35, Vespasian B. xvi, and Dd. 3. 13 appear in 
otherwise undisturbed contexts. But the Vespasian manuscript has a further 
interest. It is established as standing in a close textual relationship with the very 
much later manuscript. Royal 18. B. xvii, but most of the corrected readings do not 
appear in the later manuscript. Does this suggest that their appearance in Vespasian 
is a phenomenon of the latest stages of its copying, perhaps even by the agency of 
its own scribe, and that the sixteenth-century manuscript represents a pre-corrupted 
version of the tradition? It would seem at least possible, and hence the early 
manuscript has a reader that its genetic partner does not know. Again, the fragile 
nature of our understanding of the means of the transmission of the text might be 
suggested by that phenomenon to which reference was made earlier, the apparently 
close textual relationship of Gonville and Caius 669*/446 and Ff. 5. 35. This is 
attested by the appearance in the twenty lines of their correspondence of five 
agreements in error. This is an extraordinarily high proportion of agreement and is 
further emphasized by another four agreements of the two in combination with a 
third manuscript. If this degree of correspondence were to persist through the 
length of the poem, we would be in the presence of two manuscripts of quite 
unusually similar shape. 

These few notes might usefully be rounded off by two distinctive aspects of 
the C-tradition which may be the product of its early history. These seem to set it 
apart from A and B and may account for the very different picture that it offers. A 
and B, as they survive in their archetypal traditions, are in what we may venture to 
call a final form; the manuscripts in general represent at least a definable stage in 
composition, some kind of point of stasis in the creative process. C does not seem 
to be of this kind. It shows various signs of indecision and uncertainty that suggest 
rather an advanced but still unfinished draft perhaps put into its present form by a 
literary executor. If some such set of circumstances attended the second revision, 
this might also account for the otherwise not predictable linguistic complexion of the 
C-manuscripts, that is, as Professors McIntosh and Samuels have made us aware, 
their bearing the linguistic characteristics of quite a small area of the West Midlands. 
This linguistic homogeneity is absent from the copies of A and B and suggests that 
the C-manuscripts were copied and circulated in a restricted area where the relative 
integrity of the textual tradition and the appearance of consultation of other 
exemplars would be more easily explained. 

It might even explain the extreme specificity of the Trinity College Dublin 
C-manuscript's memorandum on the identity of the author. In so restricted an area, 
an early owner of a C-manuscript could obviously be close to sources of 
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information not available in those distant areas in which the A and B-manuscripts 
were copied and circulated. Indeed, Professor Samuels suggests that this linguistic 
homogeneity might be held to argue an 'authorial presence'. But we need to 
remember that this localism of the early circulation of C did not persist; its later 
readers were widely distributed throughout the country, and these early marks of 
restricted provenance in no way limited the range of its later readers, despite a 
tenacity which preserved its linguistic complex into those sixteenth-century 
copyings which stood at the threshold of its two-century oblivion. 
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NOTES 

1 See, for example, Anne Middleton, 'Making a Good End: John But as a Reader of Piers 
Plowman', in Medieval English Studies presented to George Kane, edited by Edward Donald 
Kennedy, Ronald Waldron, and Joseph S. Wittig (Woodbridge, 1988), pp. 243-66. 

2 This is a complex question which cannot be examined here. For details of the 
relationship of C to B, see Piers Plowman: The B Version. Will's Visions of Piers Plowman, Do- 
Well, Do-Better and Do-Best, edited by George Kane and E. Talbot Donaldson (London, 1975), 
pp. 98-127. 

3 For the purposes of this paper, attention might be directed to the following passages: 
Prologue 105-24; 1H 43^49; IB 74; in 86; IV 127; VBI 35-42; Vin 86a-91; VIII 209; X 22; X 
284; X 297; X 301; XI 127-28; XIV 164-66; XV 32-38; XVI 228-29; XVI 284; XVH 73; XVIB 2; 
xvm 12; xvm 39; xvm 139; xvni 202; XIX 24-25; XIX 84-86; XX 99. Line references are to 
Piers Plowman by William Langland, edited by Derek Pearsall (London, 1978). 

4 For a statement of the issues see A. G. Rigg and Charlotte Brewer, Piers Plowman: The 
Z Version (Toronto, 1983), pp. 1-2, and the review by George Kane in Speculum, 60 (1985), 
910-30. I have no hesitation in accepting the position stated by Professor Kane. 

5 Since this was written, the important article of Wendy Scase, 'Two Piers Plowman 
C-Text Interpretations: Evidence for a Second Textual Tradition’, Notes and Queries, n.s. 34 
(1987), 456-63, sheds new light on this problem. 

6 See Derek Pearsall, 'The "Ilchester Manuscript" of Piers Plowman', Neuphilologische 
Mitteilungen, 82 (1981), 181-93. I now share Professor Pearsall's opinion of the nature of the 
revision. 

7 A less elaborate example of the same process may be seen in another C-manuscript, 
CUL Dd. 3. 13. 

8 In Hm. 137 I accept the transcription Lankastre rather than the traditional Dankastre, 
though it is difficult to be certain of the identity of the heavily flourished initial capital. 
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9 We might add to this the equally startling fact that in 1533, the year following his 
transcription, Fortescue joined the fraternity of the Black Friars. Langland would hardly have 
approved. 
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My aim in this essay is to consider what Chaucer and Shakespeare meant by the 
word 'tragedy'. Most modern discussions of tragedy are based on a number of 
false or questionable assumptions. Mistaken or oversimplified interpretations of 
Aristotle are often applied to plays or other literary works of all ages, and sometimes 
these works are judged by anciently or modernly developed criteria of tragedy, as if 
such criteria were current knowledge at the time the literature was produced. I do 
not wish to deny the usefulness of taking one's own notion of tragedy or the tragic 
spirit and seeing whether or how often it is verified in various ages, so long as one 
does not impute such an idea to those ages without sound reason. But I believe it 
important and even essential to find out what conceptions of tragedy were current 
and operative at any given period. 

To begin with the 'medieval heritage of Elizabethan tragedy', to use Willard 
Farnham’s famous phrase, 1 there is a consensus that the history of tragedy in the 
Middle Ages is fairly straightforward. Even so accomplished a medievalist as Dieter 
Mehl can say that tragedy has been one of the most long-lived of all literary genres, 
which 'in spite of many variations in form and substance, has proved remarkably 
consistent'. 2 The truth is that tragedy as a dramatic or narrative genre has had quite 
a fitful existence. In the Middle Ages the very word tragedia and its vernacular 
equivalents was a rarity; it did not even appear in English until Chaucer introduced 
it. To those who knew the word, it meant quite different things. One of Chaucer's 
contemporaries, the surgeon John Arderne, seemed to think of it as a synonym for 
'book', since he recommended drawing on 'the Bible and other tragedies' for 
humorous stories. A similar conclusion was drawn by a fifteenth-century reader of 
Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde, namely, the translator of the rules of Richard 
Whittington's Hospital. He addressed his pamphlet, which he produced in 1442, in 
the same way that Chaucer addressed his poem: 'Go, litel boke, go, litel tragedie'. 
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A later author, who compiled a continuation for the monastic chronicle of Croyland 
in 1485, treats tragedia as a synonym for 'chapter'. 3 

Better informed users of the term usually took it to designate an obsolete 
literary or dramatic form once practised in ancient Rome or Greece. It was very 
uncommon to apply it to recently written works, and almost unheard of for any 
author to think of himself as a writer of tragedies; it was even rarer to call an event 
'a tragedy' or to use the adjective 'tragic' about anything, whether in life or 
literature. For all practical purposes, Chaucer was the one who discovered tragedy 
as a usable modem genre. He was the very first author of tragedies in any 
European vernacular, if we exclude Dante's unimitated notion in the De vulgari 
eloquentia that his lyric poems were in the genre of tragedy. 4 

Where did Chaucer learn of tragedy as an active genre? The accepted 
scholarly view, of course, is that he was not original, but rather that he found the 
theory and practice ready-made for him in Giovanni Boccaccio’s De casibus 
virorum illustrium, which Boccaccio first released near the end of his life, around 
1373. 5 For instance, Willard Farnham in the above-noted study says that 'Chaucer 
adds nothing important to Boccaccio's conception of tragedy’ (p. 131). Throughout 
his treatment of Boccaccio, Farnham speaks in terms of tragedy, and he concludes 
his chapter by saying, 'Thus Boccaccio momentarily sees tragedy in the grand 
manner: for a tragic character there are lines of cause and effect having to do with 
individual choice', and so on (pp. 127-28). But much later Farnham makes an 
admission that has been overlooked by most of his readers, namely, that 'Boccaccio 
did not write his stories of the fall of princes in order to illustrate any learned 
medieval theory of tragedy' (p. 171). 

I maintain that Boccaccio never shows any awareness of the medieval practice 
of tragedy, let alone a medieval theory of tragedy. 6 He did not take tragedy to be a 
modem category, but only an ancient one, reserved for works in dialogue form to 
be produced on the stage. In other words, he did not consider even classical works 
in narrative form to fall under the designation of tragedy, and he certainly did not 
consider any of the episodes of his own De casibus to be tragedies. He uses the 
term tragedy only in its dramatic sense, specifically to refer to the plays of Euripides 
and the debased stage productions of Nero. 7 His description of the latter shows that 
he regarded ancient tragedies in the same way that he thought of ancient comedies, 
as recited by one person while others pantomimed the action. This is a conception 
based ultimately on Book 18 of Isidore of Seville's Etymologies . 8 Boccaccio knew 
the written form that tragedies took from his acquaintance with Seneca's plays, on 
which he had drawn in an earlier work. 9 
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Chaucer, then, did not get his idea of tragedy from Boccaccio. Moreover, he 
had never heard of Seneca's tragedies, did not know Isidore's account, and had not 
the least idea of the theatrical nature and traditions of tragedy. Furthermore, he did 
not know Horace's Ars poetica — men of letters in both England and France had 
stopped reading Horace long before Chaucer's time — and there is no mention of 
tragedy in his favourite classical works, Vergil's Aeneid and Ovid's Metamorphoses 
and Heroides. His only certain source was Boethius's Consolation of Philosophy, 
where Philosophy envisages Fortune as asking, 'Quid tragoediarum clamor aliud 
deflet nisi indiscreto ictu Fortunam felicia regna vertentem?' Chaucer translates it in 
his Boece as, 'What other thynge bywaylen the cryinges of tragedyes but oonly the 
dedes of Fortune, that with an unwar strook overturneth the realmes of greet 
nobleye?' 10 The purport of Fortune's question is that tragedy deals with disasters 
which fall unexpectedly on the innocent as well as the guilty. But in the 
commentary on Boethius written by the learned Oxford scholar Nicholas Trevet at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, the subject of tragedy is restricted to evil 
protagonists. Trevet first draws on Isidore’s Book 18, defining tragedy as a 
mournful poem of the ancient deeds and crimes of wicked kings, and then he 
repeats the definition that William of Conches gave in his commentary on Boethius: 
'A tragedy is a poem dealing with great iniquities, which begins in prosperity and 
ends in adversity.' 11 This will not be the last time we see the tendency to confine an 
open-ended concept of tragedy to stories of the wicked who receive a deserved 
come-uppance. 

However, the explanation of tragedy that Chaucer gives effects a reversal of 
this confinement and restores the Boethian sense. It does so in a very simple way: it 
omits the Isidorian material and excises the 'great iniquities', leaving only a very 
general definition: 'Tragedye is to seyn a dite of a prosperite for a tyme, that endeth 
in wrecchednesse.' Chaucerians have uniformly supposed that Chaucer in his 
glosses is drawing directly on Trevet; it would follow that Chaucer himself was 
responsible for this brilliant restoration of Boethius's meaning. But I have 
suggested that Chaucer was actually drawing not on Trevet's complete commentary 
but rather on excerpts from the commentary which he found in the margins and 
interlinear spaces of his copy of the Consolation. 12 Therefore it is the glossator 
who deserves the credit for modifying Trevet’s comment on tragedy, if I am right; 
and if I am right, the credit for my suggestion should go largely to Walter Skeat. 
Skeat recognized that the text of Boethius in the manuscript which John Croucher 
gave to Cambridge University shortly after Chaucer's death 'fairly represents the 
very recension which Chaucer used. It abounds with side-notes and glosses, all in 
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Latin; and the glosses correspond to those in Chaucer's version.' 13 Skeat is clearly 
right in concluding that Chaucer's explanatory words and phrases 'are seldom 
original; they are usually translated or adapted from some of the Latin glosses and 
notes with which MS C abounds' (p. xlvii). 

Skeat was writing in 1900 or earlier, and therefore before Kate Petersen 
argued in 1903 that Trevet was a direct source for Chaucer. 14 But the first example 
that Skeat gives to show Chaucer's dependence on his glossator shows as well that 
the glossator is an intermediary between Chaucer and Trevet's commentary. 15 It 
never entered Skeat's mind to suppose that Chaucer himself was the person 
responsible for compiling the Latin glosses and writing the Latin paraphrases of his 
text, for he considered Chaucer, as Ben Jonson did Shakespeare, to be a man of 
small Latin. He quotes with approval H. F. Stewart’s opinion that Chaucer's 
translation 'is not that of an inexperienced Latin scholar, but rather of one who was 
no Latin scholar at all' (p. xxii). I agree with Skeat's implicit disqualification of 
Chaucer as his own glossator. Whatever facility he had or would acquire in 
business Latin in his government jobs, it did not carry over to his learned pursuits. 
There is no evidence that Chaucer ever indulged in the sort of scholarly annotations 
that came so easily to his friend John Gower. 

How then are we to account for the fact that Chaucer's translation contains a 
great many Trevet-based glosses that are not in the Croucher Latin text? There are 
two obvious possibilities: either all of the glosses that Chaucer used were in his 
copy of Boethius, and some of them were omitted by the Croucher scribe; or 
Chaucer took some of his glosses directly from Trevet. Let me suggest a third 
possibility: the person responsible for the Croucher glosses actively collaborated 
with Chaucer and, after having lightly glossed his copy of Boethius, continued to 
supply him with other glosses while he was working on his translation. I suggest 
further that Chaucer copied some of these new Latin glosses on the margins of his 
translation and that the Croucher scribe passed them on. The Croucher manuscript 
gives not only the annotated text of Boethius but also supplies, after each prose and 
metre, Chaucer’s translation, which is also occasionally furnished with Latin 
glosses; and it can be shown that Chaucer draws directly on at least one of these 
glosses to make explanatory comments in his own English text. 16 The fittest 
candidate for such a Chaucerian collaborator is the 'philosophical Strode’ whom 
Chaucer invited, along with 'moral Gower', to correct his tragedy, Troilus and 
Criseyde. 17 Strode may have been at least partially responsible for Chaucer's 
decision to make the Boethian additions to Books 4 and 5. 18 
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After finding out about tragedy from Boethius, Chaucer tried his hand at the 
genre himself, by following the example of the series of stories contained in the De 
casibus. For though the author (whom Chaucer seems to have thought was 
Petrarch) did not call these stories tragedies, Chaucer identified them as such on the 
basis of his glossator's definition. Whether or not Chaucer was aware of what his 
glossator had done in rescuing Boethian tragedy from the dour restraints that Trevet 
had placed on it, Chaucer did the same for the De casibus. The De casibus contains 
as many undeserved downfalls as deserved overthrows; but, according to his 
preface, Boccaccio intended to concentrate exclusively on the latter. He says he 
wishes to describe the disasters that have befallen high-ranking men and women and 
to construe these disasters as sent by God because of their vicious way of life 
(p. 25). This preface, which modern theorists of 'de casibus tragedy' have 
unaccountably ignored, was deliberately or indeliberately set aside by Chaucer. At 
the beginning of his set of short tragedies, which he was later to give to the Monk in 
the Canterbury Tales, he draws both on Fortune's question and on his glossator's 
definition: 


1 wol biwaille, in manere of tragedie, 

The harm of hem that stoode in heigh degree, 

And fillen so that ther nas no remedie 

To brynge hem out of hir adversitee. (11. 1991-94) 

He continues to point to Fortune's role when he goes on in this first stanza to say 
that no one can stop her when she decides to leave. It is not a question of merit or 
demerit; it is simply that one's luck has run out. But the next lesson that Chaucer 
draws is: 


Lat no man truste on blynd Prosperitee; 

Be war by thise ensamples trewe and olde. (11. 1997-98) 

There is something more here than the idea that misfortune is always simply a matter 
of bad luck: otherwise, why 'beware'? What good will it do to take the blindfold 
away from the eyes of Prosperity? The answer is that sometimes falls can be 
prevented by alertness and by right action. This is borne out in several of the 
examples which Chaucer narrates. While some protagonists do not cause their falls 
(Zenobia, Alexander), some do bring disaster on themselves, whether by 
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foolishness (Samson, Croesus) or by wickedness (Nero, Holofernes); and 
sometimes the wicked fall by divine punishment (Balthasar, Antiochus). 

At the end of his series, after telling of the death of Croesus, Chaucer turns 
Fortune's rhetorical question into a declarative statement: 

Tragedies noon oother maner thyng 
Ne kan in syngyng crie ne biwaille 
But that Fortune alwey wole assaille 

With unwar strook the regnes that been proude. (11. 2761-64) 

We are not to think that Fortune has suddenly become moralistic in singling out the 
proud. 'Regnes that been proude' does service here for Boethius's felicia regna, 
which Chaucer earlier translated as 'realmes of grete nobleye'. Pride need not 
indicate a vice. There is a neutral or even positive kind of pride, such as that of a 
proud horse or a superb castle. One can belong to a proud estate and still be 
virtuous. But probably Chaucer means to emphasize at this point that those who are 
sinfully proud (like Antiochus) or foolishly proud (like Croesus) are particularly 
prone to misfortune, because he concludes by saying: 

For whan men trusteth hire, thanne wol she faille. 

And covere hire brighte face with a clowde. (11. 2765-66) 

But the fact remains, illustrated by some of the offered examples, such as that of 
Zenobia, who was neither foolish nor sinful, that misfortune can come even to those 
who are alert to, and wary of, the dangers of prosperity. 

Later, Chaucer wrote an extended tragedy, the Troilus, and still later, when he 
incorporated his early series into the Canterbury Tales, he wrote a frame for the 
Monk in which he gave yet another definition. At the end, Chaucer originally had 
the Host interrupt the Monk's tragedies with a complaint that they were putting him 
to sleep, because they were not 'wel reported'. This is as close as we get to a 
statement from Chaucer on what distinguishes a good tragedy from a bad: it must be 
well told, so that it interests and moves the listener. The Host’s reaction to the sad 
tale of Virginia, told by the Physician, seems to be the kind of effect sought for. 
However, in what I take to be Chaucer's final version of the Monk's Epilogue, that 
contained in the Ellesmere manuscript, it is the Knight who interrupts the Monk, not 
because his tales are boring, but because they are too affecting and depressing, and 
therefore not proper for the kind of entertainment he seeks. The Host asserts his 
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agreement with this assessment, but then launches into his original judgment that the 
stories have not held his attention. 

So there we have Chaucer's invention of tragedy. He not only introduced the 
word tragedy into the English language, but he was also the first person to write 
tragedies in a post-classical vernacular language; and his definition and example 
were influential. His tragic masterpiece, Troilus and Criseyde, inspired both 
Henryson and Shakespeare (and others); but, even more important, John Lydgate 
followed Chaucer's lead in considering the stories of Boccaccio's De casibus to be 
tragedies, when he composed the Fall of Princes', Lydgate in turn was imitated by 
the authors of the Mirror for Magistrates. Neither of these works contains great 
tragedies, but they pass on Chaucer's idea of tragedy, and I maintain that it was this 
idea to which Shakespeare was chiefly heir. 

Before I 'prove' this thesis, I would like to point out that competing views of 
tragedy in Shakespeare's England seem to have been few and limited in scope. It 
would have been fairly common knowledge from Horace's Art of Poetry that high 
style and strong emotions were proper to tragedy. Aristotle’s Poetics was in the air, 
doubtless entirely as filtered through his Italian commentators, but it was invoked 
mainly for questions of form rather than of content. 19 There was some knowledge 
of classical tragedies, particularly those of Seneca in the Latin original and the 
English translation; but what sort of definition of tragedy would they yield? One 
could no doubt make out a case for Isidore's idea that tragedy was a poem of lament 
about the crimes of wicked kings. They also fit William of Conches's definition, in 
that they are about great iniquities and they end in adversity (except for the coda to 
Hercules Oetaeus, and also, one might say, Medea, where the wicked villainess 
triumphs); but one cannot say that they begin in prosperity. The action is disastrous 
from start to finish. 

The most important new voices readily available, after having been lost to 
sight during the Middle Ages, were those of the late antique grammarians, 
Evanthius and Diomedes. Evanthius's treatise De fabula was particularly 
influential, disguised as the introduction to Aelius Donatus's commentary on 
Terence, and it was often to be found in editions of the comedies. 20 It was 
undoubtedly known to Shakespeare, since Hamlet in his discourse to the actors 
draws on Donatus's own remarks on comedy, which immediately followed De 
fabula in the commentary. 21 

Evanthius-Donatus explains tragedy as having imposing characters, great 
fears, and disastrous endings, but tranquil beginnings. This and the similar 
explanation of Diomedes could easily be taken to harmonize with Chaucer's 
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definition, but they could just as easily be used to support Trevet's specification of 
criminous protagonists who pay for their crimes. 

One Elizabethan theorist, William Webbe, who published his Discourse of 
English Poetrie in 1596, 22 seems to take his Donatus in a Chaucerian sense, when 
he says that the great personages of classical tragedy suffered 'most miserable 
calamities and dreadful chances which increased worse and worse till they came to 
the most woeful plight that might be devised' (p. 249). The same is true of George 
Puttenham in The Art of English Poesy (1589), 23 when he says that the ancient 
tragical poets 'set forth the doleful falls of infortunate and afflicted princes' (p. 27). 
But Puttenham shows his true views later when he defines tragedy as a form of 
reprehensive poetry (p. 32) and says that its practitioners used to to lay open the 
'infamous life and tyrannies' of those who had fallen from high estate, and to 
reproach their wickedness (p. 35). Thomas Lodge in his Defence of Poetry 
(1579) 24 draws on Donatus to say that the original tragic poets wrote poems of 
praise and thanks to God, whereas the debased later poets wrote of 'the sour fortune 
of many exiles, the miserable fall of hapless princes, the ruinous decay of many 
countries' (p. 80). He clearly interprets their motivation to be satirical rather than 
sympathetic. 25 

Philip Sidney, in his Apology for Poetry, written around 1583, 26 applies the 
reprehensive purpose to modern as well as to ancient tragedy; he praises 'the high 
and excellent tragedy, that openeth the greatest wounds and showeth forth the ulcers 
that are covered with tissue; that maketh kings fear to be tyrants, and tyrants 
manifest their tyrannical humors’, and so on (p. 177). His disciple Sir John 
Harington in his preface to his translation of Orlando Furioso (1591) 27 does the 
same: tragical poetry represents 'only the cruel and lawless proceedings of princes, 
moving nothing but pity or detestation'; and Thomas Legge's Richard III is an 
admirable example (pp. 209-10). Both Sidney and Harington appeal to Aristotle's 
Poetics at times, but Aristotle did not think highly of what they considered to be the 
ideal tragedy. He concedes that stories of bad men coming to bad ends might 
satisfy one's 'philanthropy' or sense of poetic justice; but they do not arouse the 
emotions proper to tragedy (ch. 13). 

What, then, of Shakespeare? I have shown elsewhere that Shakespeare in his 
history plays systematically resisted the almost universal tendency of 
historiographers to draw heavy-handed lessons from events: he 'unmoralised the 
moralisers'. 28 I think it likely, a priori, that he would do the same in the realm of 
tragedy, and would object specifically to the tyranny of poetic justice that seemed to 
rule over his more academic contemporaries. Of all his plays that are called 
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tragedies in the early editions, including the Tragedy of Richard II and the Tragedy 
of Richard III, only two, Richard III and Macbeth , fit the pattern called for by the 
theorists. But since the titles of his plays could in many instances be the work of 
editors or printers rather than of Shakespeare himself, I propose to test his 
understanding of tragedy by seeing how his characters use the term as a metaphor 
(sometimes plainly a theatrical metaphor) to characterize events. Such uses had 
clearly become commonplace by Shakespeare's day. 

J. V. Cunningham has already undertaken such a study, with very interesting 
results. 29 But whereas Cunningham concentrates on the nature of the disaster 
(usually violent death) and the character of the antagonist or perpetrator of the deeds 
which are called tragedies, I wish to look at the persons who actually suffer or 
experience the tragedies. In l Henry VI, Talbot calls the death in battle of the noble 
Salisbury a woeful tragedy (I. 4. 77). In 3 Henry VI there is a similar application 
of the term: loss suffered by 'our side' (the side of right) is a tragedy (II. 3. 27). 
But in Henry V, the Black Prince is said to have 'played a tragedy’ which resulted 
in the enemy's defeat (I. 2. 106). In 2 Henry VI the death of 'the good Duke 
Humphrey’ is referred to as a suspicious tragedy (III. 2. 194); earlier Humphrey 
calls his projected death ’the prologue to their play’, saying that even the death of 
thousands more ’will not conclude their plotted tragedy’ (III. 1. 151-53). The 
account of the death of Henry Vi’s young son. Prince Edward, is a ’tragic history’ 
(V. 6. 28). In Titus Andronicus it is not the career of the guilty that is termed 
tragedy but rather the murder of an innocent man, Bassanius (II. 3. 265), and the 
rapes and murders of innocent girls (IV. 1. 60), likened to ’the tragic tale of 
Philomel’ (IV. 1. 47). In Richard III, however, the deserved downfall of the 
wicked is characterized as a tragedy or tragical by Hastings (III. 2. 59) and by 
Margaret (IV. 4. 7), each referring to enemies. In the same play, suicide as a 
culpable deed of despair is called ’an act of tragic violence’ (II. 2. 39); whereas the 
suicide of Pyramus in the play in Midsummer Night's Dream, which is called 
tragical (V. 1. 66), could easily be taken as devoid of culpability, as could that of 
his analogue Romeo. In Othello, both the murder of Desdemona and the suicide of 
Othello are tragic (V. 2. 363). In Phoenix and Turtle, even a virtuous and tranquil 
death following upon a virtuous life is called a ’tragic scene’ (1. 52). 

We have in these works of Shakespeare, then, the modem everyday idea of 
tragedy, the range of which can be tested by considering the applications of the 
expression, ’What a tragedy!’ We will find, I think, that we use the word of 
irreversible disasters and misfortunes which come in all forms and for all sorts of 
causes and often against all hope and expectation. Cunningham points out that the 
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meanings of tragedy which he finds in Shakespeare's characters are 'generally 
Elizabethan' (p. 50), and the same holds for the range of meanings which I have 
described. The same range can even be seen in Sidney's Arcadia, where he is not 
concerned to advocate an academic view of tragedy. 30 There is one reference to the 
fall of a wicked man who brings down others with him (o A, 1. 162) and several to 
the innocent coming to a bad end (nA, 11. 150, 533, 557). The word 'tragedy' or 
'tragical' is used to characterize great troubles for the guiltless (oA, 1. 84 = nA, 
1.218), sadness in general (oA,l. 150), misfortunes (oA, 1. 238), undeserved 
suffering (nA, 1. 104), weird or unexpected events (oA, 1. 244), and, on a lighter 
level, the woes of a lover (oA, 1. 105 = nA, 1. 328) and trivial concerns (oA, 
1. 234). Tragedies are spoken of as plays with a mournful setting (nA, 11. 261, 
280), or containing miseries (nA, l. 126), or having a sad ending (oA, 1. 311). 31 

Since Shakespeare's time the word tragedy has been 'promoted', that is, 
restricted to the superlative or topgrade end of the denotative field. The same thing 
has happened to other words, like 'poetry', 'quality', 'breeding', 'parts', and, quite 
recently, 'tenure'. 32 Or, to put it another way, 'tragedy' is elliptical for 'quality 
tragedy' ('quality' being elliptical for 'highest-quality'). Stephen Orgel has shown 
that this elevated status was in effect for tragedy at least by the time of Thomas 
Rymer, who speaks of 'the sacred name of tragedy'. 33 Orgel argues that the same 
thing happened to 'comedy', but here his case is not convincing; so far as I can see, 
no other literary or dramatic genre besides tragedy has received such treatment or 
suffered similar consequences. 

For purists of Rymer's sort, for whom nothing but the best will do, the kind 
of global scope given to tragedy in the Elizabethan age is a debasement of the word. 
But for the rest of us it remains the very essence of our notion of tragedy; and it is 
more common for our tragic sense to be stimulated by the sight of suffering 
innocence than by the sight of suffering guilt. This sense corresponds precisely to 
Chaucer’s wide-open idea of tragedy — a story that goes from prosperity to 
adversity — but expanded to include the events themselves as well as literary or 
dramatic presentations of the events. 

Chaucer's is the best definition of tragedy that I know of. It does not 
complicate matters by limiting it to a particular form or content or by insisting on 
qualitative criteria. It leaves the door open to various kinds of tragedy (dramatic or 
narrative), to tragedies of Fortune, tragedies of betrayal, and tragedies of retribution; 
and to good tragedies and bad tragedies. According to Chaucer, a tragedy is good if 
it is skillfully composed. What could be more reasonable than that? Skillfulness of 
narrative, depth of characterization, and sympathy or empathy can be achieved in all 
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kinds of sad or disastrous stories. The greatest tragedy from this point of view is 
one that evokes the deepest sensation of loss and dereliction. We can be grateful, I 
think, that Shakespeare was heir to Chaucer’s idea and that he felt free to choose a 
variety of stories as models for his tragedies. It would have been too bad if he had 
been restricted, say, to the horror-story model of Seneca's tragedies, or even to the 
kind of stories that Aristotle in one of his chapters designates as the best for 
tragedies. It is a common mistake nowadays to believe that Aristotle himself 
elevated tragedy as a genre by limiting it to this kind of story. Nothing could be 
further from the troth. Aristotle's general understanding of tragedy is even broader 
than Chaucer's: it encompasses every story with 'spudaean' or serious events and 
characters, even those with happy endings. One third of Euripides's tragedies 
ended happily, and it would be foolish to think that Aristotle, scientist that he was, 
excluded them from the category of tragedy, or that he excluded plays which did not 
live up to his ideals of emotional effectiveness — including those that featured 
unrepentant and triumphant parricides, like Electra and Medea , and repentant and 
absolved parricides, like the Oresteia and Oedipus in Colonus. In fact, Aristotle's 
criteria of effectiveness are notoriously unclear. Just after giving best marks to the 
story of a great but not entirely good man, like Oedipus or Thyestes, who falls 
because of some sin, or at least for missing his aim somehow (ch. 13), Aristotle 
comes up with another schema in which this kind of story takes, at best, second 
place. First-class honours go instead to the sort of story in which a person is about 
to kill a kinsman, but desists when discovering the kinship; and he gives 
Euripedes's Iphigenia among the Taurians as an example (ch. 14). Later on, he 
notes that the Odyssey as well as the Iliad has an admirable plot for tragedy 
(chs 23-24). 34 

By late antiquity, the pleasant ending had been pretty much excluded from the 
recognizable limits of tragedy, at least in the writings of theorists. Evanthius cites 
only the Iliad as a model of tragedy, while recommending the Odyssey as a model 
of comedy. When Chaucer revived tragedy and set it on a new course, he had the 
great good fortune to hit upon an idea of tragedy which encompassed the downfall 
of both the innocent and the guilty. This, as I have shown, became the popular 
notion of tragedy, one that is shared by Shakespeare's characters, and it has 
remained so to this day. Since it was Chaucer who gave the idea its effective start 
on the road to popularity, and since Chaucer also wrote the first great tragedy of 
modem times, the story of the innocent Troilus, it might not be too much to think of 
Chaucer as the father of modern tragedy, and of Shakespeare as the chief 
beneficiary and greatest developer of his bequest. 
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1 Willard Famham, The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy (Berkeley, 1936). 

2 Dieter Mehl, Shakespeare's Tragedies: An Introduction (Cambridge, 1986), p. 1. 

3 See my essay, 'The Croyland Chronicle Tragedies', The Ricardian, 7.99 (December, 
1987), 498-515, for the Croyland author and for the hospital pamphlet; the latter is edited by Jean 
Imray, The Charity of Richard Whittington (London, 1968), pp. 109-21. For John Ardeme, see 
my study, 'The Non-Tragedy of Arthur', in Medieval Religious and Ethical Literature: Essays in 
Honour of G. H. Russell, edited by Gregory Kratzmann and James Simpson (Cambridge, 1986), 
pp. 92-114, especially p. 93. For Dante, see my forthcoming monograph. Tragedy and Comedy 
from Dante to Pseudo-Dante, University of California Publications in Modem Philology, where I 
argue against Dante's authorship of the Epistle to Cangrande (see note 6, below). Dante viewed 
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Dante. See 'Dating the Accessus Section of the Pseudo-Dantean Epistle to Cangrande', Lectura 
Dantis (University of Virginia), 2 (Spring, 1988), 93-102, a preprint of chapter 2 of my 
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poem as a comedy to be a figurative usage, to describe its movement from horror to joy; 
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(Gainesville, Florida, 1962), pp. 64, 176. See note 10, below, for his use of tragedy as a dramatic 
metaphor. 

8 See my 'Tragedy and the Performance of Tragedy in Late Roman Antiquity’, Traditio, 35 
(1979), 21-44, especially 22-25. 

9 Mario Serafini, 'Le tragedie di Seneca nella Fiammetta del Boccaccio', Giornale storico 
della letteratura italiana, 126 (1949), 195-205. 

10 Boece , Book 2, prose 2, cited from the edition of Ralph Hanna and Traugott Lawler in 
The Riverside Chaucer, edited by Larry D. Benson, third edition (Boston, 1987), p. 409. At one 
point early in the De casibus. Book 1, 'Adversus nimiam credulitatem' (p. 38), Boccaccio may be 
drawing, at least indirectly, on this passage in Boethius, when he says that infinite clamitant 
tragedie, 'countless tragedies keep shouting’, the disasters caused by credulity. This figurative usage 
is in keeping with his dramatic understanding of tragedy. In the passage on Euripides cited above, 
he speaks of the tragediarum clamores ingentes, 'great shouts of tragedies'. 

11 For details, see 'Non-Tragedy', p. 95. 

12 'Non-Tragedy', pp. 95-96. 

13 The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, edited by Walter W. Skeat, second edition, 
7 vols (Oxford, 1899-1907), II, xxxviii. Compare Hanna and Lawler, The Riverside Chaucer, 
p. 1004: 'Like C 2 , which contains an abbreviated copy of Trivet but other glosses as well, 
Chaucer's Latin text gave an eclectic annotation of Boethius.' 

14 Kate O. Petersen, 'Chaucer and Trivet', PMLA, 18 (1903), 173-93; see Hanna and 
Lawler, The Riverside Chaucer, p. 1004. 

15 Skeat, pp. xxxviii-xxxix, citing Book 3, Metre 11, 11. 13-14. Trevet has the short 
glosses quoted by Skeat, except that he has latenter contentus instead of the latenter conditus of 
Croucher. Trevet’s final gloss is: quasi diceret nisi hoc esset, non iudicaretis recta quantumcumque 
ordinate interrogati, 'as if to say, unless this were so, you would not judge right things, no matter 
how clearly you might be asked'. Instead of this, Croucher has a summary sidenote: Nisi radix 
veritatis latentis conditus vigeret in abscondito mentis, homo non iudicaret recta quantumcunque 
ordinata interrogata, Unless a root of hidden truth flourished, preserved in the depths of the mind, 
man would not judge right things no matter how clearly they be asked.' Chaucer has: 'This to 
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seyn, how schulde men deme the sothe of any thing that were axid, yif ther nere a rote of 
sothfastnesse that were yploungid and hyd in the naturel principles, the whiche sothfastnesse lyvede 
within the depnesse of the thought?' (Hanna and Lawler, p. 436). The Trevet text is quoted from 
the unpublished edition of the late Edmund T. Silk, Nicholas Trevet on Boethius (available on 
microfilm from Mrs Eleanor Silk, 75 Auburn Street, New Haven, CT 06511), p. 476, and the 
Croucher text from Silk's Yale Ph.D. dissertation (1930), Cambridge Manuscript Ii 3. 21 and the 
Relation of Chaucer's 'Boethius' to Trivet and Jean de Meung (released in 1970 for on-demand 
reproduction from Xerox University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan), p. 340. 

The gloss comes at the beginning of Metre 4 in Book 3: Quamvis Nero fuerat odiosus 
populo, magnum dominium habuil et contulit aliis dignitates propter vicia donantis deturpatas, 
'Although Nero was hateful to the people, he had great lordship and gave to others dignities that 
were defiled because of the vices of the giver' (Silk, p. 268). Chaucer draws on it for two 
comments: 'This is to seyn that, al was he byhated of alle folk, yit this wikkide Nero hadde gret 
lordschipe'; and' "unworschipful seetes" he clepeth here, for that Nero, that was so wikkide, yaf tho 
dignytees.' Hanna and Lawler overlook the Croucher gloss, and for Chaucer's second gloss they cite 
Trevet's: ex hoc quod ab indigno dabantur, 'from the fact that they were given by an unworthy 
person', while noting a closer correspondance with William of Conches's: 'indecoras' autem vocat 
eas quia ab illo dabantur qui easdem dignitates dehonestabat , but he calls them indecoras because 
they were given by him who dishonoured those same dignities.' A. J. Minnis, ’ "Glosynge Is a 
Glorious Thyng": Chaucer at Work on the Boece\ in The Medieval Boethius: Studies in the 
Vernacular Translations of De consolationc Philosophiae, edited by A. J. Minnis (Cambridge, 
1987), pp. 106-24, lists this passage of Chaucer's translation as among those containing elements 
from versions of the commentary of Remigius of Auxene incorporated into the 'second redaction’ or 
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17 On Strode's identity, see the note on Troilus, V. 1856-59, in Stephen A. Barney's 
edition in The Riverside Chaucer , p. 1058. 
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'Troilus and Criseyde : The Question of Chaucer's Revisions', Studies in the Age of Chaucer, 9 
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(Oxford, 1904; reprinted, London, 1937), I, Ixxiii-lxxiv; and see Virgil K. Whitaker, The Mirror 
up to Nature: The Techniques of Shakespeare's Tragedies (San Marino, California, 1965), pp. 50- 
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line numbering that was established by the Globe edition and Bartlett's concordance, as followed, 
for instance, in the edition of W. A. Neilson and C. J. Hill (1942), and I enter a protest against the 
recent practice of editors' following their own numbering, without regard to the previous hard-won 
uniformity. Scholars of the Bible, Plato, and Aristotle have managed to produce new textual 
readings and concordances without disturbing the Stephanus and Bekker numbering of verses and 


22 William Webbe, A Discourse of English Poetrie, 1586, in Smith, Elizabethan Critical 
Essays, I, 226-302. 


23 Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, II, 1-193. 


24 Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, I, 61-86. 
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of why the form was called tragoedia, or 'goat-song'; the actors were rewarded with a goatskin filled 
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play his part (p, 248). 
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26 Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays , I, 148-207. The Apology was first printed in 
1595. 


2/ Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, II, 194-222. 

28 Divine Providence in the England of Shakespeare's Histories (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1970), especially pp. 304-06. 

29 J. V. Cunningham, Woe or Wonder: The Emotional Effect of Shakespearean Tragedy , 
first published by the University of Denver Press in 1951 and reprinted in several different forms. I 
use it as it appears in his Collected Essays (Chicago, 1976), pp. 1-129. His examination of 
'tragedy' in Shakespeare's plays occurs on pp. 45-50 of the section on "The Donatan Tradition'. 

30 For the old Arcadia (o A), I use The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia (The Old Arcadia), 
edited by Katherine Duncan-Jones (Oxford, 1985), and for the new Arcadia (nA), The Countess of 
Pembroke's Arcadia, edited by Maurice Evans (New York, 1977). 

31 There are also a couple of simple comparisons to acting in a tragedy (nA, 132, 233) and 
one reference to a real drama: 'playing well the part of a king in a tragedy at Athens' (nA, 234). I 
thank my colleague Ronald Levao for collecting all of the above-cited loci from both versions of 
Sidney's work. 


32 Note expressions like 'not poetry but mere verse’; ’person of quality’, ’quality education'; 
’woman of breeding'; 'man of parts'. 'Tenure' in the sense of 'permanent tenure' is identified in the 
Supplement to the OED as 'originally and chiefly U.S.', with the earliest citation from Vladimir 
Nabokov's 1957 novel Pnin: the narrator refers properly to 'life tenure', but Pnin himself speaks of 
'getting tenure' after being an assistant professor for nine years. No doubt earlier instances of the 
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33 Stephen Orgel, 'Shakespeare and the Kinds of Drama', Critical Inquiry, 6 (1979-80), 
107-23, especially 110. 

34 For a recent treatment of these matters, see Stephen Halliwell, Aristotle's Poetics 
(London, 1986), especially pp. 202-37, 253-85, and also his translation and commentary. The 
Poetics of Aristotle (London and Chapel Hill, 1987). 
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Despite the assurance offered in its title, the ending of All's Well that Ends Well 
remains a cause of critical concern. Dr Johnson's account is still the most succinct: 

I cannot reconcile my heart to Bertram; a man noble without 
generosity, and young without truth; who marries Helen as a 
coward and leaves her as a profligate; when she is dead by his 
unkindness, sneaks home to a second marriage, is accused by a 
woman whom he has wronged, defends himself by falsehood, 
and is dismissed to happiness. 1 

Helena herself contributes to the problem. Aspiring to a man of much higher rank 
than herself, she enlists the authority of the King of France to marry him against his 
will, and when still rejected, resorts to more devious methods to win him back from 
his sexual escapades elsewhere. The task of reconciling these impressions has led 
to the judgment of All's Well that Ends Well as 'one of Shakespeare's most 
interesting failures'. 2 

Although some of the problems may be inherent in the source material, I 
believe that the main difficulty is that we lack the conceptual framework in which the 
play is to be understood. In the ninth novel of the third day of his Decameron, 
Boccaccio told the story of Giletta of Narbona, daughter of a physician, who had 
been brought up in the household of the Count of Rossiglione and had fallen in love 
with his son Beltramo. Making use of remedies learnt from her father, she cured 
the King of France of a fistula when all others had failed and secured Beltramo as 
her reward. He then fled the country without consummating the union, leaving the 
scornful message: 'Let her do what she liste. For I do purpose to dwell with her, 
when she shall have this ring [meaning a ring which he wore] upon her finger, and 
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a sonne in her arms begotten by mee.' Pursuing Beltramo to Florence in the guise 
of a pilgrim, Giletta joined forces with the widow whose daughter Beltramo was 
trying to seduce. By taking the daughter's place in bed, she gained the ring from 
his finger and two sons to present to him in due course. Giletta was thereupon 
restored to her lawful position by the Count, and 'from that time forth, hee loved 
and honoured her, as his dere spouse and wyfe'. 3 

William Witherle Lawrence pointed out many years ago that in dramatizing 
such a story, Shakespeare was drawing upon 'the common stock of narrative 
tradition'. 4 The folk elements he singled out were 'the healing of the king' and 'the 
fulfilment of the tasks’, both depending on the role of 'the clever wench'. By citing 
analogues from India, Turkey, Norway, Iceland, France, and Spain, Lawrence 
argued that these patterns would have been so familiar to Shakespeare's audience as 
to guide their response. Helena would not have seemed immodest in undertaking 
the wooing, or devious in resorting to the bed-trick; Bertram would have been taken 
for granted as a worthy prize for the heroine, and the suddenness of his conversion 
at the end would have been accepted as readily as the 'great honour and felicitie' that 
followed. 

Although the 'clever wench' stories are basic to an understanding of All's 
Well that Ends Well , there are some key points where the pattern does not fit. It 
has been remarked, for example, that Shakespeare departs from the source in his 
motivation of Helena's journey to Florence. In Boccaccio, the expedition is 
undertaken with the purpose of finding a way to fulfil the impossible tasks, and the 
pilgrim's guise is assumed as part of this strategy. In the play, Helena leaves 
because her presence in France has driven Bertram from it, and she becomes Saint 
Jacques's pilgrim in a spirit of penitence. The role of 'clever wench' is here laid 
aside. 

The explanation is to be sought in the 'common stock of narrative tradition' on 
which the play draws. The pattern which comes through in the motivation of 
Helena's journey is one acknowledged in the folk materials surveyed by Lawrence, 
but not sufficiently distinguished from the 'clever wench' theme. He describes it 
rather misleadingly as 'a Virtue Story' (p. 49). It can best be illustrated in an 
English version mentioned in passing by Lawrence, which Shakespeare would very 
probably have known -— the story of the Nut-Brown Maid. 

The ballad of the Nut-Brown Maid seems first to have found its way into print 
in Arnold's Chronicle , in editions conjecturally dated 1503 and 1525. It was one of 
the ballads collected by Bishop Percy in his Reliques, and it had a further life in the 
eighteenth century when rewritten by Matthew Prior in the bourgeois poem Henry 
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and Emma. An antipodean version appeared in the nineteenth century in the 
Australian ballad 'The Banks of the Condamine’. 5 I quote from the text of 'The 
Nut-Brown Maid' in the Oxford Book of Ballads, edited by Arthur Quiller-Couch. 

The ballad is in dialogue form. The first speaker is a knight condemned to be 
an outlaw, whose utterances have the refrain. 

For I must to the green-wood go, 

Alone, a banished man. 

The second speaker is the Nut-Brown Maid, who promises to share his lot come 
what may, with the repeated assurance. 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

He presents an unrelenting catalogue of the sufferings she will have to endure. She 
will lose her reputation and lead a criminal life under the threat of hanging; she will 
be exposed to thorny ways, and frost and rain, and be denied meat and wine and 
clean sheets; she will have to cut her hair up to her ear and her kirtle to her knee and 
fight off her enemies with bow in hand. The Nut-Brown Maid is undaunted at 
every challenge, even at the accusation that she is so 'light of love' as to make the 
same promises to anyone who asks. The knight then claims that he has a paramour 
in the woods. The Nut-Brown Maid replies that she will gladly wait upon her — 
and, if need be, on a hundred more. The knight reveals that he is not a banished 
man, nor yet a squire of low degree: 

By way of marriage 

I will you take, and lady make, 

As shortly as I can: 

Thus have you won an Earle's son, 

And not a banished man. 

Although the ballad has moralizing verses before and after to prove that 
women in love are 'meek, kind, and stable', 'The Nut-Brown Maid' is imprecisely 
described as 'a Virtue Story'. The leading features of it, and of others in its class, 
are as follows: 
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1) A series of indignities are visited on the female partner. This is most 
conspicuous in the folk-tale analogue of Patient Griselda, also related in Boccaccio, 
and re-told in Chaucer's Clerk's Tale and again in Dekker’s Patient Grissil (1599— 
1603). 

2) Her appropriate response is one of total submissiveness. In this the 
patience of Griselda consists, but the same pattern is found in the chivalric version 
of Chretien de Troyes's Erec et Enide, where Enide obeys all Erec’s irrational 
commands and blames herself for the dangers to which he exposes himself. 
Tennyson re-told the story in 'Geraint and Enid' in Idylls of the King, drawing on 
The Mabinogion. 

3) There is usually a disparity in rank separating the two partners. Griselda 
comes from peasant stock, while her husband is a marquis. Enide is found in an 
impoverished household, where she performs menial tasks and wears a gown full 
of holes. There is a presumption in her name that the Nut-Brown Maid is of low 
birth, and the knight at the end declares that he will her a 'lady make'. As she is 
also described as 'a baron's daughter', and he is revealed as an earl's son, the 
pattern is doubled (or the surviving ballad may conflate two versions of the story). 

4) The humiliations are in an ascending scale, reaching a climax just before 
the reversal comes. In 'The Nut-Brown Maid’ the paramour in the woods is the 
crowning insult; in the Griselda story it is Griselda's becoming the servant of the 
bride who is to supplant her. The growing enormity of these humiliations may help 
to insulate the story in a fairy-tale world. 

5) As the indignities multiply and the submissive attitude persists, the 
submissiveness loses much of that character. The wench becomes part of a contest, 
and although she may display no cleverness, she is not the one who yields. 

The dramatic consequences of this structure for the male role I shall discuss 
later: 6 the present necessity is to show what the structure is. It is worth 
disentangling from the 'clever wench' theme, which is apposite to some parts of 
All's Well that Ends Well but not to it all. A review of the action from a different 
standpoint may indicate how the 'clever wench' model is often displaced, in 
puzzling and sometimes disquieting ways. 

It seems to hold in the earlier part of the action, concerned with 'the healing of 
the king'. Lawrence saw this as falling under the principle of the deeds performed 
by the 'clever wench' before marriage, as the 'impossible tasks' represent those 
performed after. In the first scene Helena's secret grief at the departure of Bertram 
overpowers her grief at her father's death, and there are strong indications that it is 
the physical Bertram whom she loves, with his 'arched brows, his hawking eye, his 
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curls', and 'every trick and line of his sweet favour' (I. 1. 92, 94). She undertakes 
the project of curing the King in a strong spirit of self-reliance: 


Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 

Which we ascribe to heaven; the fated sky 
Gives us free scope; only doth backward pull 
Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull. 

What power is it which mounts my love so high, 

That makes me see, and cannot feed mine eye? (I. 1. 202-07) 

— the last image is of a hawk which can see its prey, but is yet to seize it. 

At the same time the 'clever wench’ pattern is being given a different 
emphasis. The Countess, who is one of Shakespeare's additions to the plot, is 
made privy to Helena's love for Bertram and comes to approve of it. She also 
approves of Helena's mission to Paris, although she is not informed that Bertram is 
its final object. The oracular style which Helena adopts in her soliloquy above is 
established more firmly in her interview with the King, as though she were the 
agent of powers not her own: 

It is not so with Him that all things knows 
As 'tis with us that square our guess by shows; 

But most it is presumption in us when 
The help of heaven we count the act of men. 

Dear sir, to my endeavours give consent; 

Of heaven, not me, make an experiment. (II. 1. 148-53) 

This would contradict the earlier speech, if we chose to compare them. As the cure 
is undertaken with 'the greatest Grace lending grace' (II. 1. 159), any sense of 
stratagem is necessarily subdued. Helena is on a curiously sanctified mission, and 
in some degree the instrument of higher powers. She is of course further dignified 
in the King's long disquisition on honour — so impressive a statement that critics 
have looked to it for a key to the play's meaning. 

The disparity in rank between Bertram and Helena receives more emphasis in 
the play than it had in the source. Shakespeare found in Boccaccio (or Painter) a 
heroine who was a wealthy heiress, able to reject suitors; he preferred an 
impoverished girl on the model of Griselda or Enide. The preoccupation with the 
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issue of rank in All's Well is closer to these stories than to Boccaccio, where 
Beltramo's complaint that Giletta is not of a stock 'convenable to his nobility' does 
not come to engross the narrative. The play stops to debate the issue, to extend the 
argument between Bertram and the King, and to allow for the royal homily on birth, 
virtue, and honour. This emphasis is interesting, but hardly a key to the play, for 
from this point onward the issue of rank is not heard of again. 

There is a more decisive shift in the action with Bertram's flight to the Tuscan 
wars. Parolles announces to Helena that her husband will not tarry for his wedding 
night; that she is to take her leave of the King; that she is then to await further 
instructions. Her response to the first announcement is 'What's his will else?'; to 
the second 'What more commands he?'; and to the third 'In everything I wait upon 
his will' (II. 4. 45, 49, 53). When Bertram next instructs her to return alone to 
Rossillion, without asking why, Helena replies: 

Sir, I can nothing say 

But that I am your most obedient servant (II. 5. 71-72) 
and although he interrupts impatiently, she continues: 

And ever shall 

With true observance seek to eke out that 

Wherein toward me my homely stars have fail'd 

To equal my great fortune. (II. 5. 73-76) 

When her one request for a farewell kiss is met with the injunction to 'haste to 
horse', she again complies meekly: 

I shall not break your bidding, good my lord. 

Where are my other men? Monsieur, farewell. (II. 5. 88-89) 

The pattern of unquestioning submissiveness is impossible to mistake. The 
play insists and insists again on the complete subservience of Helena to whatever 
Bertram commands. A further stage is reached when Helena receives Bertram's 
letter with the impossible conditions about the ring and the child and the message 
'Till I have no wife I have nothing in France’ (III. 2. 74). With deeper self- 
abnegation, she takes all the blame upon herself: 
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Nothing in France until he has no wife! 

Thou shalt have none, Rossillion, none in France; 

Then hast thou all again. Poor lord, is’t I 
That chase thee from thy country, and expose 
Those tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of the none-sparing war? . .. 

Whoever charges on his forward breast, 

I am the caitiff that do hold him to’t; 

And though I kill him not, I am the cause 

His death has so effected. (III. 2. 99-104; 112-15) 

She banishes herself from France to atone for these offences, and the role of pilgrim 
is adopted in the same hope of expiation: 

Ambitious love hath so in me offended 
That barefoot plod I the cold ground upon, 

With sainted vow my faults to have amended. (III. 4. 5-7) 

This Helena is clearly not the Shavian heroine some have found in the play. 
As has been noted already, this is also a marked deviation from the original story. 
All of Giletta's actions after Beltramo absconds are part of a plan to get him back. 
She returns to Rossiglione, and, ’hoping by her well doinge to cause him to 
retoume into his countrye’, she wins the love of the populace by restoring just rule. 
She makes the offer to leave France if that would bring him back, and receives the 
riposte about the ring and the heir. Giletta ponders this and sets off to Florence to 
pursue her design, adopting the pilgrim's role as a subterfuge. These are all the 
moves of the 'clever wench', but none of them is established in Shakespeare in 
those terms. While it might seem careless plotting for Helena to turn up in Florence 
when she has not set out to travel there, it is consistent with the direction the play 
has now taken. 

It would be tempting to see Helena's self-abnegation as a turning-point in the 
action, leading on to the happy ending, but in fact the 'clever wench' theme is now 
reinstated. Helena secures the co-operation of Diana and the Widow in the bed-trick 
and doubles the ring plot so that Bertram's eventual discomfiture will be all the 
greater. Again, however, the pattern is muted by Helena's claim to be the agent of 
some divine purpose: 
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Doubt not but heaven 

Hath brought me up to be your daughter's dower. 

As it hath fated her to be my motive 
And helper to a husband. (IV. 4. 18-21) 

and also by her arranging to be reported dead, so that she is placed behind the 
scenes, like the Duke in Measure for Measure. Where in the source the Widow and 
her daughter drop out of the story in Florence, in the play they need to be brought to 
France to confront the Count. 

The various departures from the original story — the doubling of the rings, 
the reported death of Helena, the extended roles of Diana and the Widow — go far 
beyond what is required for the fulfilment of the tasks. The proposed second 
marriage of Bertram also has no precedent in Boccaccio, although it is part of the 
story of patient Griselda, and may have a variant in the paramour in 'The Nut- 
Brown Maid'. Are the concluding scenes of All's Well reflecting the 'contest' 
pattern of these stories, as Bertram is forced from one position to another, and 
Diana holds the stage with defiant claims and riddling answers? The 'fulfilment of 
the tasks' is so subordinated that the climax of that story, the production of the 
child, is omitted (though we may assume that Helena is visibly pregnant). 

All these changes may of course be explained as Shakespeare's building up 
and complicating the denouement. They have the effect of making Bertram's role 
more unsympathetic. Any extended treatment of these traditional narratives has the 
capacity to make Griselda's marquis seem sadistic, Erec boorish and obstinate, and 
the knight in the ballad a cad. Far from subduing these possibilities in the story of 
Bertram and Helena, Shakespeare has intensified them by having the Countess take 
Helena's part, by introducing Parolles to place Bertram in a sleazy companionship, 
and by exposing before the King his profligacy and falsehood in his relations with 
Diana. No hero in this tradition utters fewer words of penitence. There is only the 
exclamation 'O pardon!' (V. 3. 302) and the still conditional, 

If she, my liege, can make me know this clearly 
I'll love her dearly, ever, ever dearly. (V. 3. 309-10) 

Some redefinition of 'the common stock of narrative tradition' behind All's 
Well helps to clarify what is actually happening at certain points in the play. The 
'clever wench' pattern is displaced in some areas of the action by the 
submissiveness of the Nut-Brown Maid theme, and in places where it does prevail, 
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the pattern is modified more than is generally recognized. This enquiry indicates, 
however, that the perplexities of All's Well are not likely to be resolved by the study 
of sources and analogues. What such a study emphasizes is a marked restlessness 
on Shakespeare’s part among the materials which the narrative tradition offers, a 
tendency to risk its potentialities, and to imperil its fairy-tale character. This makes 
the imaginative projection which the play calls for all the more difficult to achieve. 
Dr Johnson's response in the eighteenth century may show how far All’s Well had 
already broken away from the traditions behind it. The only remaining justification 
of Bertram may lie outside this framework: it is simply that he is loved. 
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NOTES 

1 Dr Johnson on Shakespeare, edited by W. K. Wimsatt (Harmondsworth, 1969), p. 113. 

2 Mark van Doren, Shakespeare (New York, 1939), p. 210. 

3 Quotations are from the English translation of Boccaccio in William Painter's The 
Palace of Pleasure (1575), as reprinted in the Appendix to the Arden edition: All's Well that Ends 
Well, edited by G. K. Hunter (London, 1983), pp. 145-52. Subsequent references are to this 
edition. 

4 William Witherle Lawrence, Shakespeare's Problem Comedies, second edition (New 
York, 1960), p. 18. 

5 See Douglas Stewart and Nancy Keesing, Old Bush Songs (Sydney, 1957), pp. 257-58, 
and Ron Edwards, The Big Book of Australian Folk Song (Adelaide, 1976), pp. 17-22. 

6 They are partly indicated in the survival of the pattern, in a reversed form, in Dorothy L. 
Sayers' Strong Poison. Harriet Vane consents to live with Philip Boyes because she thinks he 
honestly does not believe in marriage. Discovering that she has merely been put to the test, she 
rejects his proposal as an insult. This is the response of the twentieth-century heroine — whose 
firmness of mind also wins her a husband of higher rank. (I owe this perception to Mrs Helen 
Findlay.) 
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Beowulf offers three descriptions of Beowulf s fight with Grendel's mother. The 
first is by the narrator (11. 1492-1590), the second is by Beowulf to Hrothgar 
(11. 1652-76), the third is by Beowulf to Hygelac (included in 11. 2131-51, within 
the longer speech from 1. 2047). Early (structuralist) studies of narration in English 
typically used the word 'story' to describe the sequence of events involving 
characters which could be abstracted from any specific telling (such as the story of 
Beowulfs fight with Grendel's mother). The term 'discourse' was then 
contrastively used to describe the specific telling in the medium language of that 
story. In that terminology, here in Beowulf we have three discourses of the one 
story. 1 In 1955, Leslie Rogers published an article in the Review of English 
Studies entitled 'Beowulf s Three Great Fights'. 2 This paper, 'The Three Tellings 
of Beowulfs Fight with Grendel's Mother', is intended to echo that earlier paper, as 
befits a student of a teacher, but also to demonstrate one of the developments in 
literary discussion over the thirty odd years since that earlier article was published: 
the concern with discourse rather than story. 

The trouble with a simple story/discourse opposition is that, if one equates 
story and subject-matter, or if one paraphrases story as 'what the discourse is 
about', then it is obvious that the three passages from Beowulf are not simply 'about 
the same event'. In the first passage, the narrator tells the reader/listener about 
Beowulfs fight with Grendel's mother, whereas in the second and third tellings the 
narrator tells about Beowulf telling about his fight with Grendel's mother. The 
second and third passages again differ in that the narrator tells of Beowulfs telling 
to different audiences, first to Hrothgar of the Danes, later to Hygelac, his own lord, 
of the Geats. These three tellings illuminate two points, a practical one and a more 
general, theoretical one. The practical point, which will be the concern of this 
paper, is that dealing with these three accounts allows us to relate differences in the 
telling to differences in the social positioning of tellers and audience. This 
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approximates to what in studies of narration is sometimes called 'point of view’. 3 
The degree of coherence we can read into these differing points of view allows us to 
speculate on the extent to which we can reconstruct, hypothetically, the world-view 
(ideology) within which the discourses of Beowulf are constructed (technically, 
which is instantiated and realized in the text). 4 The general point is that these three 
discourses, two of which are explicit tellings, by a character to characters, remind us 
that all stories are 'told' (or whatever verb is appropriate to the medium), 
constructed with a particular ideological bias that is located in a socially constructed 
view of events and people's roles in them which in turn are endorsed and reinforced 
in the telling. 5 

To examine the relationship of the semantic structure of the text to the social 
structure in which it is produced, it is necessary to make a detailed analysis of the 
language of the three tellings in the context of a linguistic theory which relates 
language choice and the social context of that language use. The theory of language 
as social semiotic, expounded by M. A. K. Halliday, using a functional grammar 
within a systemic model of language, is, I believe, most suitable for this purpose. 
(For those unfamiliar with Halliday's work, a summary description is given in 
Appendix B.) The essence of the approach in this paper is that it cannot be done on 
paraphrase, on a summary of the story or other such convenient reduction of the 
discourse. (So that each discourse can be referred to, the three tellings are given in 
full in Appendix A. 6 ) The meaning is in the telling, and there is no traditional 
division between what is 'content' and what is 'style'. On the other hand, this study 
is not an interpretation of the poem; it does not offer one comprehensive reading. 
Rather, it observes the meaning choices made in the text from the semantic resources 
(the systems) of the language. The commentary is not exhaustive; for the most part 
it is limited to the choices which are realized in the grammatical clause. In particular, 
it is informative to look closely at the choices from the system of Transitivity in the 
clause, choices displaying, for example, who does what to whom in what 
circumstances. 

The narrative point of view in this telling does not remain constant. 
Sometimes it is that of an omniscient narrator with a panoramic view of historical 
events. Thus in lines 1525b-28, the narrator tells a brief history of Beowulf s 
sword Hrunting, elevating the difficulty of Beowulf s endeavour in this story in 
relation to numerous past encounters ('that was the first time its glory failed'). 
Sometimes the narrator is external to the characters, telling the story primarily 
through the externally observable material processes, as in lines 1501-12. 
Frequently, the narrator is internal to a character, telling the story as a projection of 
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the perception, the mental processes, of one or other of the characters. This can be 
seen in lines 1495b-1500. Ongytan (1. 1496) and onfunde (1. 1497) clearly balance 
the perceptions of the two participants, and, while beheold (1. 1498) and cunnode 
(1. 1500) can be glossed as material processes (Klaeber suggests 'guarded' and 
'explored' respectively), both words emerge from a lexical base of mental 
processes. The juxtaposition of narrative positions is intricate: in celwihta eard, 
'homeland of monsters' (1. 1500), eard could tell the monster's story (that is, the 
monster could tell such a story), but the lexical item celwihta , literally 'other 
creatures', constructs the monsters from Beowulf s point of view. Equally, as in 
selegyst , 'hall-guest' (1. 1545), it can be Beowulf who is constructed as alien, the 
monster's viewpoint, in the lexical choice. 

Through this modulating narrative voice, the first telling primarily endorses 
two inter-related social constructions: the first is that of the nature of the hero, the 
second that of the relationship between heroic action and a Christian world-view. 
The second construction is textually realized in the latter part of the telling, from 
line 1545, and builds on the (by then) contextually established meanings on the 
nature of the hero. A detailed discussion of the first telling follows. 

In lines 1492-94a, the antithetical material processes, 'hasten' and 'wait', 
allow the narrator both to vary the telling of the one heroic action (the typical Old 
English rhetorical device usually called variation) through the change of 
interpersonal meaning ('wait' told with negative polarity and marked modality of 
inclination) and to add circumstantial meaning to each process. 'Haste' is 
motivated, or at least associated, with 'courage', so in context could be described as 
'heroic action' and the Actor (semantic role) participant associated with this process, 
'a hero’. Contrasted with ’hastening with courage' is 'waiting for an answer': the 
hero does not postpone necessary action with unnecessary words. 7 The hero 
participant has not been identified as an individual by name but by his social role, 
Weder-Geata leod, 'prince of the Weder-Geats'. 

The next clause, brim wylm onfeng I hilderince, 'a surge of the water took (or 
received) the warrior' (11. 1494-95), names Beowulf a hilderinc, 'battle warrior', 
but intimates that he is entering a realm in which his normal role of the 'man of 
action’ is at risk. Here nature is the Actor in relation to the material process 
onfengf In fact, until line 1537, Beowulf will barely function as a grammatical 
Actor or Agent in the clauses of the text. First, in lines 1495b-1500, the story is 
told through the mental processes, the perceptions, of the characters ( ongytan , 
1. 1496; onfunde, 1. 1497; beheold, 1. 1498; cunnode, 1. 1500, as discussed 
previously). The semantic role of Actor is not associated with a mental process. 
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Then, in lines 1501-12a, the story is told, primarily, directly by the narrator in 
material/action processes: grap, gefeng (1. 1501), ymbbearh (1. 1503), beer 
(1. 1506), gewealdan (1. 1509), swencte (1. 1510), brcec (1. 1511), ehton (1. 1512). 
The world of action is surely that of the hero's sphere, and lexically Beowulf is 
appropriately named: he is a gudrinc , 'battle-warrior' (1. 1501). However, 
Beowulf s grammatical roles are here most unheroic. He is the Goal of those action 
processes which are transitive, not the Actor. Not only do Grendel's mother and 
other monsters attack him, in addition his armour protects him. Though both 
Grendel's mother and Beowulf are described as 'unable', in terms of ne mihte 
(11. 1504, 1508), Grendel's mother cannot overcome the strength of the armour 
with her acts of hostility, whereas Beowulf cannot even initiate acts of hostility. 
And this profound inability is placed in the context of no he pees modig wees, 'no 
matter how brave he was' (1. 1508b). In such situations, the heroic code has no 
positive solution to offer. 9 What now? 

In lines 1512b—19, the action is again suspended. We return to the hero's 
mental processes in ongeat, 'perceived' (1. 1512), to Beowulf s point of view. He 
realizes he is in a ni6sele, a 'hostile (to him) hall', the antithesis of Hrothgar’s hall, 
Heorot. So transparently do we accept Beowulfs attitude, that the apparent 
contradiction in the narrator's information (in negative constructions, we are told 
that the hall protects Beowulf from the water) is not, I think, usually read as 
incoherent. 10 The process of the next independent clause is again a mental process: 
Fyrleoht geseah, 'he saw firelight'. (In similar tales, such as the Old Norse Grettis 
saga, there is a fire in the monster's cave behind the waterfall. 11 Light also follows 
the central battle, line 1570, and then appears to be associated with divine 
intervention.) By this fire-light, in a third mental process ( ongeat, 1. 1518), 
Beowulf perceives the monster. The narrative may be in the third person, but the 
position of subjectivity constructed by the reader/listener is in Beowulf s mind. 12 

At last, in lines 1519-20, Beowulf is a grammatical Actor and performs an 
heroic action: he has the Actor/Agent role in relation to two processes, forgeaf, 
'gave' and ofteah, 'withheld', in clauses which describe the one event. Like the pair 
efste/bidan (1493/94), these two processes are antithetical in experiential meaning, 
with the interpersonal meaning of negative polarity (ne ofteah) realized in the second 
clause. The dichotomy of heroic/unheroic choice in a situation is explicitly given 
through the device of variation: Beowulf chooses the heroic action, Beowulf does 
not choose the unheroic action. But to no avail. The sword, given the 
circumstantial role of Means, hildebille, 'with the battle-sword' (1. 1520), in the 
narrator's direct telling of Beowulfs action in lines 1518-20, becomes, in the next 
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clause complex, part of the projection (the paratactically linked clauses following 
feet, 1. 1523) of another mental process by Beowulf ( onfand, 1. 1522). He 
perceives that the sword fails. Yet the narrator has given Beowulf s perception from 
a view external to Beowulf in naming him se gist, 'the stranger' (1. 1522). This 
external view is swiftly expanded to an historical perspective in lines 1525-28, 
where Beowulf s perception of failure in this heroic action is placed in the context of 
the sword's success in numerous past heroic actions. Ultimate success in this 
encounter will be all the more highly valued, for an encounter acquires its heroic 
value in the context of a world of other, known, heroic actions. Certainly a scop, 
whose social function it is to ensure this public renown, has a vested interest in 
endorsing such evaluation. The context of the heroic world is essentially a verbal 
context of 'tellings', of heroic stories. 

However, even if Beowulf cannot act like a hero, he can have the mental 
attitude of a hero, told in a relational process with associated attributes in lines 
1529-30. The description wees . .. nalas elnes Icet lexically recalls the initial heroic 
action, efste mid elne (1. 1493). Like the process pairs efste/hidan (11. 1493/94) and 
forgeaf/ofteah (11. 1519/20), the attributes anreed, 'resolute', and elnes Icet, 'slack in 
courage', are lexically antithetical, but can be used in variation, with negative 
polarity of the second item, to make explicit the dichotomy of heroic/unheroic 
choice. 

Because he has the mental attitude of a hero, Beowulf can still be given the 
lexical description yrre oretta, 'angry champion' (1. 1532), though so far in this 
encounter he has scarcely functioned as a grammatical hero: one who is Actor/Agent 
in association with successful (positive polarity) action processes. As a first heroic 
step, he can function as Actor/Agent in relation to the material process wearp, 'threw 
down' (1. 1531). Beowulf discards the useless instrument and puts faith in himself 
alone ( getruwode, 1. 1533, a mental process). The narrator then insists we 
recognize Beowulf s action as one of a class of acts, in the gnomic pronouncement 
of lines 1534b-36. The tense is present, the subject impersonal, the verb don the 
most general lexical item for an action process. And the social context for this 
general class of action is a mental attitude, expressed, yet again, in two processes, 
one with positive, one with negative polarity (fenced, 1. 1535 and ceared, 1. 1536). 
The heroic ideology endorsed by the poem Beowulf is explicitly told in these lines. 
First an 'heroic mental attitude' precedes the heroic action and secondly, again, the 
heroic/unheroic attitude is represented as a simple dichotomy, 'think to gain long- 
lasting praise in battle' versus 'care about one's own life'. The reader can construct 
a similar stance from Beowulf s words to Hrothgar (11. 1386-89): 
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Ure aeghwylc sceal ende gebidan 
worolde lifes; wyrce se pe mote 
domes asr deape; pact bi6 drihtguman 
unlifgendum after selest. 

Each of us must await the end of life in this world; let him who 
can, achieve glory before death; afterwards, when lifeless, that 
will be best for a noble man. 

Lof, 'praise' (1. 1536), will be echoed in the final judgment of Beowulf in the 
closing lines of the poem, in the superlative lofgeornost, 'most eager for renown' 
(1. 3182). Ultimately the reader/listener is told to judge Beowulf not on his heroic 
actions but on his most consistent choice of the heroic attitude. 

Yet, again, in lines 1537^40, Beowulf functions grammatically as a hero 
ought, with the Actor/Agent semantic roles in relation to the processes gefeng 
(1. 1537) and bragd (1. 1539). Gefeng and brcegd are given phonic and 
grammatical prominence. Each participates in the alliterative pattern of its line and 
so is relatively stressed. In parallel thematic structure, each is in initial position in its 
clause, that is, each clause has marked Theme. The meaning of thematic position 
here is that the narrator's message is about Beowulf s actions, rather than, for 
example, about Beowulf himself. The construction of his appropriate mental state 
continues: not only is Beowulf resolute (1. 1529) and angry (1. 1532), he also does 
not 'mourn' on account of the feud (1. 1537b), and he is 'swollen' with rage 
(1. 1539). The sense of murnan (infinitive of mearn, 1. 1537) in Beowulf deserves 
comment. Its general sense in the poem appears to be that of a mental state of 
sadness, though more specialized translations are usually given in different contexts 
('remorse', 'regret', and so on). Whatever the Modern English translation of 
murnan here, I take the sense to be contextually the same as in lines 1384-85: Selre 
bid aghwam, I pat he his freond wrece, ponne he fela murne, 'It is better for 
anyone that he should avenge his friend, rather than mourn greatly.' These lines 
immediately precede Beowulf s general remarks on death and glory, already quoted 
above. This comparative construction can be understood as: 'a person should 
wrecan as well as murnan', but it could also be read as a choice: 'a person can 
wrecan or murnan', that is, the heroic act is to avenge versus the unheroic act is to 
mourn. The latter type of interpretation I have given to the antithetical pairs already 
discussed, such as efste/bidan (11. 1493/94), and in line 1537 mearn is in such a 
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context: two antithetical mental processes, gefeng and mearn, used of the same 
heroic event, with negative polarity associated with the second process. The 
monsters can also choose vengeance rather than mourning, but the text overcomes 
this apparent assigning of heroic deeds to the monsters by lexically associating them 
with words of negative judgment (as in 11. 1255/56, pcette wrecend with lapum). As 
with yrre oretta (1. 1533), the lexical choices in the text promote specific judgments 
on the characters and their role in the narrative ('the hero’, 'the villain') at the risk of 
textual incongruity. 

Moreover, in lines 1537-40, for the first time in the textual encounter, 
Grendel's mother is the Goal of a material process ( Grendles modor, of gefeng) or 
occupies the Medium semantic role ( Grendles modor , and also heo in relation to 
gebeah). The latter role is short-lived, as hrape , 'quickly', in line 1541 tells. In this 
line, the Agent role for heo and Beneficiary/Recipient for him 13 are immediately 
juxtaposed, with the alliteration falling on the adverb eft , 'again'. A reader will 
typically construct a meaning in which the reversal of events is given prominence. 
Line 1542, which completes the clause complex begun in the previous line, ends 
with Grendel's mother now having the Actor role in relation to the verb feng — a 
reversal from line 1537, which began with the same lexical verb stem, gefeng, 
associated with Beowulf as Actor. By line 1543, Beowulf is Medium in relation to 
oferwearp, 'stumbled', which lexically recalls his earlier disposal of Hrunting 
(wearp , 'threw down', 1. 1531), where he was Agent and the sword Medium. The 
superlative used of him, wigena strengest, like the technique of gnomic 
pronouncement previously discussed, encourages the reader to construct the 
meaning of one of a class of similar items, the class of 'strong warriors'. If 
Beowulf is the strongest of these strong warriors, who are moreover of a class 
called fepecempa, foot-soldiers, and he stumbles, loses his footing, then this is the 
fall, the failure of the effectiveness of heroic action — even his resolution, his 
strength are not enough. 

The reversal of this reversal is told in lines 1545-56. It is from this point on, 
the nature of the hero and his sphere of heroic action having been well established, 
that a relationship between an heroic and a Christian world-view is textually 
realized. The lines begin with Beowulf at his lowest point — grammatically and 
lexically. Not only is he the Goal of the process, but the monster sits on him! The 
clause complex in lines 1545^-7a is the high point of the monster's success in the 
encounter, and the narration presents it from her point of view. The noun used of 
Beowulf, selegyst, constructs him as alien; further, the narrator gives the monster's 
motivation for her actions ( wrecan , the motive endorsed by Beowulf in 1. 1385). 
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Two things save Beowulf. First, his armour is again the instrument of his 
protection. Secondly, the narrator tells us, 'holy God wielded battle-victory'. In 
line 1556b Beowulf himself has the Actor role: he stands up. After this action 
C sypSan , 1. 1555), God can ’decide it with justice’. In line 1556, the adverb eft 
again carries the alliteration, again giving phonological emphasis to the meaning of 
reversal in a heard reading. 

God, when brought in as Agent (in relation to geweold, 1. 1554 and gesced, 
1. 1555), is named three times in as many lines: halig God , witig Drihten, rodera 
Rcedend. Textually, this repetition encourages the reader to construct the importance 
of the new information. (Compare this use of variation for the repetition of 
experiential meaning with the previously discussed examples of variation with 
negated antitheses.) It is from this stage in the text that the social context, in which 
an heroic world-view and a Christian are reconciled, can be constructed from the 
grammatical telling. God’s intervention, after Beowulfs heroic resoluteness in 
standing up, triggers off — not an action by Beowulf but a perception, a mental 
process: astod (1. 1556) is immediately followed by geseah (1. 1557). The narrative 
rime then stops for a sequence of relational statements, a description of the nature of 
the sword. As God, given the animate Agent role, was given textual emphasis by 
variation, so the sword, to be given the inanimate Agent role (to be discussed 
below), is given its proper prominence in the narrative. 

There then follows, in lines 1563-68a, a passage which gives the lie to any 
critic who, irked by the ’lack of steady advance’ 14 in Beowulf, might suggest that 
the Beowulf poet could not write dramatic action narrative. The text presents a 
concentration of action processes, all part of the one heroic action; gefeng, ’seized’; 
gebrcegd, ’drew’; sloh, ’struck’, all with Beowulf as experiential Agent and Actor, 
and grapode, ’bit’; brcec, ’broke’; purhwod, 'passed through’, all with the sword as 
Agent and Actor. 15 The narrative pace is slowed to less than normal speed, like 
cinematic slow motion, as we follow the sequence of Beowulfs actions with the 
sword in six processes (neatly balanced in three for the animate participant and three 
for the inanimate). Just as variation gives textual prominence to an action or 
attribute, this sequential elongation of the representation of one event gives textual 
importance to that event. In particular, this sequence leaves the reader/listener in no 
doubt that effective action is still constructed as the central matter of an heroic story, 
despite the earlier emphasis on mental attitude. 

The narration of lines 1568b-69 is similar to the camera close-up, with swift 
cuts from one cinematic subject to another in the same scene. In three paratactic 
clauses, the subject position is occupied in turn by the participants which, in the 
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previous action processes, functioned in each of the associated direct semantic roles. 
The outcome for each participant is succinctly told. First, Fleo onflet gecrong, 'she 
fell dead on the floor', heo has the Medium role in relation to gecrong. Secondly, 
sweord wees swatig, 'the sword was bloody', sweord functions as Carrier in a 
relational clause with the Attribute swatig — a metonymic sign, by which the reader 
can construct that the sword has been used, and, as an Attribute, sustaining the 
additional construction that it has been used as such an instrument should be. It is 
of the proper nature of a sword to be bloody, as of God to be halig and whig 
(11. 1553/54). Thirdly, secg weorce gefeh, 'the man rejoiced in the work', secg has 
a Senser role in relation to the mental process gefeh : the proper conclusion of heroic 
action is the mental recognition of its success. 16 

Though Beowulf s activities in the niSsele continue till line 1590, the telling of 
the fight with Grendel's mother is now complete. Lines 1570-72 can be read as a 
final comment. Just as monster, sword, and man were mentioned in summary 
clauses in lines 1568-69, the fourth participant in the narration, God, can be read 
into the text here with the repeated reference to 'light'. The intertextual context of 
other Old English poems is suggestive: for example, in Exodus, line 115b, 
heofoncandel refers to the pillar of fire, through which God guided the Israelites by 
night. 17 And again, light is often associated with the Cross, as in line 5b of The 
Dream of the Rood. 19 

From such detailed discussion of the text we come at last to my central 
question: in this first telling of Beowulf s fight with Grendel's mother, how do the 
transitivity choices construct the relation between Christian and heroic viewpoints? I 
suggest a tri-stratal model of transitivity choices: God (Actor/Agent) gives (material 
process), 19 which enables Beowulf (Senser) to see (mental process) the ancient 
sword (Phenomenon), which enables the action processes of the heroic world to be 
set in motion, by Beowulf (Actor/Agent), using the ancient sword (circumstance of 
Means, which was the Phenomenon of the enabling perception) against Grendel's 
mother (Goal/Medium). This structure could be described as paradigmatic, because 
all processes relate to one narrated heroic action, and directional, because the roles 
of God and man are not reciprocal, for the role of God as initiator is necessarily 
primary. (The structure of the hero and lord relationship, to anticipate the 
discussion of the second and third tellings, is quite different and could be described 
as syntagmatic and reciprocal.) Such a paradigm as this has already 'written in', as 
a likely semantic possibility, that the enemy who is ultimately assigned the role of 
Goal/Medium in relation to the heroic action processes will also be viewed, 
textually, as an enemy of God. If it is sustained, this paradigm supplies enormous 
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generalizing power to the narrator's point of view in the text: regardless of the 
apparent diversity of individual or particular heroic actions, all stem from 'God 
gives 1 and the world can be sorted into good and bad participants according to 
God's giving. 

It could be objected that I have over-interpreted the text in the suggested 
'directional paradigm 1 . In particular, the relationship between God's decision 
(gesced, 1. 1555) and Beowulfs perception of the sword ( geseah , 1. 1557) is not 
explicit in the grammar. For further textual evidence to support this interpretation, 
we must turn to the next telling of Beowulfs fight with Grendel's mother, in 
Beowulfs speech to Hrothgar, lines 1652 to 1676. The central part of this speech 
makes explicit Beowulfs understanding of God's role in his success. In addition, 
the opening and closing sections of the speech allow the reader to construct from the 
language of the text the close relationship of hero, king, and people in the society of 
the poem. 

The first verse, line 1652a, brings together the three earthly participants in this 
speech situation: we (Agent/Actor) Beowulf and the Geats, pe (Recipient) Hrothgar, 
and pas scelac (Medium/Goal) the hilt of the ancient sword and Grendel’s head. In 
my reading, Hrothgar is thus the recipient of the heroic action, symbolically 
represented by pas scelac, as is appropriate for a lord. From line 1654, Beowulf 
moves into the past tense, the beginning of his narrative, 'telling the story'. In 
line 1655, Beowulf ( ic ) assigns himself the Actor role in relation to two action 
processes ( gedigde , genepde) but emphasizes his difficulty in sustaining this role 
( unsofte , earfoSlice). In lines 1657b-58, the textual suggestion of Beowulfs 
difficulty is grammatically increased (Beowulf does not assign himself an Actor 
role), though further grammatical 'decline' is possible (for example, assigning 
himself the role of Goal, or Medium to another's Agent). 20 In line 1657b, 
indicative mood, not subjunctive, is used {wees). One reading of this is that 
Beowulf considers his loss of the battle a fact, in human terms, or in terms of his 
own powers as a hero. (That story is continued in line 1658b, a possible future in 
the past: Beowulf knew he was dead unless . . .) In line 1658b God functions in 
the Agent/Actor role, Beowulf the Medium/Goal in relation to the process scylde, 
with an apparent contradiction of my tri-stratal model in which God and Beowulf are 
not direct participants of the same process (Recipient is an indirect, more peripheral, 
role). But this process is a lexical metaphor, taken from the heroic world of action 
processes (of course quite conventional in New Testament imagery). 'Shielded' 
could be paraphrased congruently as 'should give me protection', where protection 
is unspecified exactly because it will be specific to the worldly context. In this literal 
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paraphrase, 'me' has a recipient semantic role. In lines 1659-60, the grammar of 
the experiential system offers the agent role to ic in relation to gewyrcan, but the 
negation of the modal, 'I could not', denies the effectiveness of this role to the 
participant. The experiential meaning establishes the general heroic world: this is a 
situation where a hero does something. Simultaneously, the interpersonal meaning 
establishes the particular context of action: this hero is powerless. The two words, 
wiht and gewyrcan , are both very general lexical items, superordinate words for 
large paradigms of specific types of actions. Through such generality, the capacity 
of the hero is completely negated. This negation is specifically linked to the hero, 
the participant who should occupy the animate Agent role, whereas the sword, 
textually characterized as inanimate Agent role or circumstance of Means, is allowed 
to be a weapon which 'avails' or 'is capable’ ( duge ). The positive statement of the 
weapon ( duge as focus) contrasts with the negative of the hero (ne meahte, negated 
ability, as Theme). The naming of the sword, Hrunting, suggests to me a 
superlative in a class of lesser swords. If a sword effective enough in the heroic 
world to carry a name (and that name alliterating with the Danish royal house) 
cannot be used, then a whole swag of lesser swords would be of no use either. 

Now complete is the move commenced by Beowulf in line 1655, when he 
introduced the difficulty he had in that situation of fulfilling the proper hero's role of 
Agent/Actor. Difficulty has now become impossibility, and help given from an 
earthly source, however good, is of no use. 

The text now turns on that usual word of antithesis, ac, 'but' (1. 1661a). In 
Beowulf s speech, the text explicitly 'tells' us what, I have already suggested, is 
implicit in the first, that is the narrator’s, version of events. In line 1661, Ac me 
geude ylda Waldend, ’the Ruler/Wielder of men granted to me . . .', God 
(Agent/Actor) gives (material process) Beowulf (Recipient). What is given is 
projected hypotactically: 21 in essence, pcet ic (Senser), geseah (mental process), 
sweord (Phenomenon). The sword is given several attributes: wlitig ( hangian ), eald 
( sweord ), eacen — 'beautiful, old, and giant', that is quality and quantity, 
stretching back in time. Explicitly, the recipient receives the capacity for perception, 
not action itself. We construct the textual importance attributed to Beowulfs 
acknowledging, to Hrothgar, the significance of divine intervention, in the 
universalizing restatement of lines 1663b-64a: of tost wisode I winigea leasum. 
Wisian is typically translated 'guide', as in Swanton, 'he has often guided the 
friendless thus', or Klaeber, 'show the way, guide, direct, lead'. Specifically, 
Beowulf has been directed in his perception, mentally guided, in the situation, but 
the use of wisian allows other types of guidance to be 'written in', such as a familiar 
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resonance of the physical guidance through the wilderness in the Exodus story. In 
line 1664b, Beowulf makes explicit the relationship between the divinely enabled 
mental process and the material process of the heroic world: pcet ic 6y wcepne 
gebrced, 'so that I drew the weapon'. The material process (gebrced) is predicator in 
a clause which is hypotactically related to the clause of which geseah is the process, 
the subordinate clause having the circumstantial meaning of result. 22 To re-iterate, 
in lines 1661-64, Beowulf s account makes grammatically explicit through its 
dependency structure the 'directional paradigm' by which the Transitivity choices 
construct a 'social reality' in which Christian and heroic viewpoints can be read as 
integrated. 

Having at last been permitted to occupy the Agent role, Beowulf modestly 
gives himself that role again only in the next verb, ofsloh, a process summarizing 
the whole event of the confrontation (compare this one verb with the sequence 
describing the killing in the narrator's description, 11. 1563—69a). Line 1665b has a 
participant 'I/me' (pa me seel ageald) without the power and control of the Agent 
role, literally, 'when to me opportunity was offered'. 23 The text moves immediately 
to the aftermath of Beowulf s action with variation relating to the sword and to the 
dead monster, so that, even in death, the superlative awfulness of this enemy 
promotes the construction by Hrothgar as listener to Beowulf — that is, by us as 
modern readers of the text, of Hrothgar’s response as listener — of the extreme 
nature of this heroic encounter. 

The next clause complex (11. 1668b-70) represents a transition to the present 
of the discourse reached by line 1671. Functionally, it exhibits a pattern similar to 
the opening sentence of Beowulf s speech: (1. 1652a) we (Subject and Actor/ 
Agent), pe (Recipient), pas scelac (Goal/Medium) compared to (1. 1668) Ic (Subject 
and Actor/Agent), pcet hilt (Goal/Wl&dium), feondum (negative Recipient). 24 At last 
Beowulf can represent himself (ic) as Agent in the thematic position of an 
independent clause, the first occurrence since line 1655. This representation 
continues over the next clause, and nominalization, the realization of processes as 
nouns (fyrendeeda , from the congruent processes X did Y, Y is evil; deaScwealm 
Denigea, from the congruent clauses X killed the Danes, the Danes die), produces a 
densely informative clause which condenses the social significance of a whole 
sequence of actions into the one clause. The explicit moral judgment in line 1670b, 
'as it was proper', refers to an unspecified and, inferentially, public code, one 
which can be assumed as shared by speaker and audience. Beowulf s success in 
terms of wrecan lexically echoes the construction of an heroic code in earlier 
passages in the text. 
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The last sentence of Beowulf s speech, lines 1671-76 is, in Beowulf s present 
time, a projection of the Danes' future, in which the T of Beowulf enables the 
'you 1 of Hrothgar to occupy Heorot in a secure state of mind. It is a potentially 
indecorous speech, with Beowulf attributing fear to Hrothgar, 25 but decorum is 
safely maintained through, first, Beowulfs respectful address to Hrothgar by his 
social function (1. 1675a, peoden Scyldinga) and, secondly, Hrothgar's fear and 
sorrow being represented as relating directly to that function: his fear is for his 
retainers' security. The lord's role is to worry for the general conditions of his 
people. The social interrelatedness of hero and king, king and people, is textually 
constructed in the use of pronouns in this sentence. As in the opening line of this 
speech (1. 1652), initially first and second person pronouns are closely placed in the 
a-verse (1. 1671). From line 1670, with the exception of line 1675, the second 
person occurs in each b-verse, juxtaposed with a nominal or pronominal reference to 
the people. In line 1673, pinra even carries the alliteration with pegna. 26 

The third telling of Beowulfs fight with Grendel's mother takes place at the 
end of the long speech by Beowulf to Hygelac on his return to Geatland. Beowulfs 
speech occupies lines 2000-2151. The account of the fight with Grendel’s mother 
begins at line 2131. The account is succinct, but even in these few lines the telling 
is such that social relationships relevant to the situation of the telling are given 
prominence. In line 2131, three participants are introduced into the discourse: se 
peoden (Hrothgar), mec (Beowulf), pine in pine life (Hygelac); Hrothgar and 
Hygelac are linked by alliteration. Beowulf is 'writing Hygelac into the story'. 
Here is another example of the proper decorum, in an heroic context, between king 
and hero, this time when the king is also the hero's lord. Beowulf avoided 
indecorously attributing 'fear' to Hrothgar in the second 'telling'. In this third 
account, Hrothgar's state of mind is alluded to ( hreohmod , 'disturbed in mind'), 
and the verbal process with which he is associated ( healsode , 'implored', 
'entreated') emphasizes the need which Hrothgar had for something (Beowulfs 
prowess) which 'belongs' to Hygelac (that is, which is in Hygelac's power to 
distribute). The difficulty of this task is acknowledged in Hrothgar's projection 
(11. 2132b-34a), which nicely, in variation, provides a gloss on eorlscipe, 
'heroism': it is exhibited by one who ealdre geneSde, 'should risk life', mcerdo 
fremede, 'should do a glorious deed'. (This gloss supports the earlier discussion of 
heroic action in relation to the gnomic generalization of 11. 1534b-36.) In Beowulfs 
account to Hrothgar, Beowulf emphasized that the task had been difficult (11. 1655- 
57a). This account to Hygelac has lexical echoes ( ealdre , 11. 1655/2133b; genedde, 
11. 1656b/2133b; unsoft(e), 11. 1655a/2140a) but not verse (formulaic) repetition. 
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The difficulty of the task is not, however, Beowulf s primary emphasis here, as it 
was for Hrothgar. 

For Hygelac, the emphasis in Beowulfs account is on 'reward': Hrothgar 
promised Beowulf mede (1. 2134b) and made good his promise (11. 2142-47). Only 
five or so lines describe the actual encounter with Grendel’s mother; as many or 
more describe the reward for this action. Perhaps the account of the battle can be 
brief because it is wide cud (1. 2135b) (to the Geats? as well as to the Danes? 
certainly by now to the narrator's audience); what is important in the immediate 
social context of this telling is that Hygelac can realize that his hero/retainer has 
performed a difficult deed, which brings glory to Hygelac, being 'for his sake' 
(1. 2131b). This glory is tangibly established in the extent of the 'reward', and that 
this reward, and symbolically this glory, belong to Hygelac is established in 
Beowulfs action of giving the reward to Hygelac (11. 2148-49a), the beorncyning, 
'warrior-king'. Beowulfs independence of Hrothgar is emphasized (he claims to 
have been given treasures on minne sylfes dom, 'of my own choosing') in 
immediate juxtaposition to Beowulfs dependence on Hygelac ( gen is eall cet &e I 
lissa gelong, 'all favour is still dependent on you', 11. 2149b-50). Beowulfs tale of 
achievement ends, in a usual reading, with the focus on Hygelac (1. 2151). (The 
meaning of the focus is 'the end of new information for the listener', the most 
important part of the message.) 

From this detailed study of the language in the second and third tellings, what 
meanings can readily be constructed for the heroic world in Beowulf! Earlier in this 
paper I claimed that the structure of the hero and lord relationship was 'syntagmatic 
and reciprocal'. It is syntagmatic because one action follows another in the idealized 
world of heroic behaviour. The hero gives glory to his lord, where glory means the 
renown of brave deeds. Essentially the hero gives deeds to his lord. The lord gives 
'favour' to his follower, whatever is needed and socially valued. The relationship is 
reciprocal, because one action is not necessarily prior to the other, though each is 
mutually sustaining of the other. What lord and hero exchange is social recognition, 
'glory' and 'favour', so it is in each one's interests to elevate the status of the 
other. 27 

A third participant in the heroic world, another lord, alters some of what is 
given to whom, but not the social significance of that giving. The hero gives the 
other lord deeds, as before, and receives reward. This reward is then given to his 
lord, or rather, the glory of which that reward is tangible witness is given, and his 
lord, as before, grants the hero 'favour' in return. The nature of the hero 
established in the first telling can now be read as sustaining this 'reciprocal 
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syntagmatic' relationship of man and lord. A social system which is based on a 
mutually sustaining sequence of actions must be underpinned by a shared belief in 
the appropriateness of those actions. Heroes must be of that state of mind which 
promotes action (wrecan is better than murnan ), and lords must be of that state of 
mind which promotes prodigality (generosity is typically the praised attribute of 
those in power). 28 And finally, how can the 'reciprocal syntagmatic' relationship of 
the heroic world-view be related to the 'directional paradigmatic' relationship of the 
Christian world-view? Essentially, each heroic action in the syntagm is sustained, 
paradigmatically, by the enabling 'giving' from God to the hero. In the telling of an 
heroic story, in the sequence of deeds and gifts, the Christian/heroic paradigm is 
textually invisible — until the sequence of heroic actions is blocked, and the hero 
cannot act. It is then that explicit divine intervention can enable the story to 
continue. 

This comparison of the three tellings of Beowulf s fight with Grendel's 
mother has demonstrated how the telling of an event is accommodated within the 
demands of the social structure within which it takes place. Such textual evidence is 
particularly informative when the social context of the production of the text is 
considerably different from that of its readers, enabling the distant reader, in some 
measure, to reconstruct the social context from the text. The area of the social code 
which this social context/situation instantiates may well be that of literary 
conventions, but this context is no less 'real' in the culture than other ways it has of 
making sense of the world. In the particular case of the poem Beowulf, we have 
constructed two aspects of this social structure, each of them standing for what 
might be called a cliche of Old English scholarship. The first is the relationship of 
one individual to another in terms of their social roles, in particular, the relationship 
between hero and lord. This is usually referred to by the scholarly phrase, the 
comitatus relationship, but the poem Beowulf explores the two possibilities of a 
hero/lord relationship (the construction of the attributes of the hero is part of both 
these relationships), that of the conventional comitatus bond between a hero and his 
lord (Beowulf and Hygelac), and that between a hero and a lord of other men, who 
is not his lord (Beowulf and Hrothgar). The second aspect of the social structure 
exemplified is perhaps the more profoundly interesting: the representation of two 
ideologies, summarized in the usual labels of scholarship as 'heroic' and 
'Christian', such that a reconciliation is constructed between them in the society 
enacted by the text. 
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NOTES 

1 See, for example, Seymour Chatman, Story and Discourse: Narrative Structure in 
Fiction and Film (Ithaca, 1978). 

2 Review of English Studies, n.s. 6 (1955), 339-55. 

3 A comprehensive study of point of view was that by Boris Uspensky, A Poetics of 
Composition (Berkeley, 1973). Such studies looked at the 'meaning in the text' rather than 
considering the social situation, whether that of the author or of the reader/listener, in and through 
which meaning is produced. 

4 The 'technical jargon' in this paper derives from the work of M. A. K. Halliday and 
others writing in the field of linguistics. See Appendix B. 

5 Terry Threadgold, of the English Department at the University of Sydney, is doing 
much original work in this field. See, for example, her article, 'Stories of race and gender: an 
unbounded discourse', in The Functions of Style, edited by David Birch and Michael O'Toole 
(London, 1988), pp. 169-204. 

6 Text and translation in Appendix A are from Beowulf, edited by Michael Swanton 
(Manchester, 1978). The text primarily referred to in the preparation of this paper is Beowulf, 
edited by Fr. Klaeber, third edition (Boston, 1950). 

7 Christ was similarly described in The Dream of the Rood, edited by Bruce Dickins and 
Alan S. C. Ross, fourth edition (London, 1954; reprinted, 1965), 11. 33b-34: Geseah ic pa Frean 
mancynnes I efstan elne mycle pcet he me wolde on gestigan. Christ's heroic haste, like 
Beowulfs, is textually related to intention {wolde), but unheroic haste is similarly associated 
{Beowulf, 11. 1292-93, of Grendel's mother: Heo wees on ofste, wolde ut panon, I feore beorgan). 

8 brim wylm can be given a recipient semantic role if onfeng is translated 'received' rather 
than 'took', 'seized', but Beowulfs role remains the same. 

9 Other Old English poems allow us to construct negative solutions, such as that of 
'restraining complaint' in The Wanderer, edited by R. F. Leslie (Manchester, 1966), 11. 1 lb-12, or 
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that of 'not losing heart in the face of defeat', as in The Battle of Maldon, in Sweets Anglo-Saxon 
Reader in Prose and Verse, revised by C. T. Onions, fourteenth edition (Oxford, 1959), 11. 312-13. 


10 


Nidsele can be read as ’the hall of one hostile to him'. 


11 Relevant sections are translated in Beowulf and its Analogues by G. N. Garmonsway, 
Jacqueline Simpson, and Hilda Ellis Davidson, second (revised) edition (London, 1980), p. 315. 

What Kaja Silverman calls, following Emile Benveniste, the 'spoken subject' (for film, 
the position of the viewer) which is 'the subject who is constituted through identification with the 
subject of the speech, novel, or film' in The Subject of Semiotics (Oxford, 1983), p. 47. 

13 This, I suggest, is irony conveyed through grammatical metaphor. 'She paid him (back 
with fierce grips)' is related to a congruent clause, such as 'She gripped him', in which Beowulf 
would have the Medium role. ('Beneficiary' is a general semantic role associated with an ergative 
analysis; 'Recipient' is a type of Beneficiary associated with Material Processes.) 

14 A well-known sub-heading in Klaeber's discussion of the 'Structure of the poem', in his 
Introduction to Beowulf, p. lvii. Klaeber includes 'the odd sequel of the fight with Grendel's 
mother' in a list of 'typical examples of the rambling, dilatory method' (p. lviii). 

15 The circumstance of Means (’whereby a process takes place’) includes in principle the 
concepts of both agency and instrumentality. When ’told’ as participant, the Agent can function as 
Actor (as in 11. 1566-68a). When Beowulf functions as Actor and Agent, the instrumentality of a 
sword is realized as a circumstance of Means (as in I. 1520). See M. A. K. Halliday, An 
Introduction to Functional Grammar (London, 1985), p. 139. 

16 In the context of an heroic world-view, I take gefeon to be the antonym of murnan. As 
the text has instructed us (11. 1384-85), wrecan is preferable to murnan, and one who has 
successfully avenged a 'wicked deed' can then 'rejoice'. I have found both murnan and gefeon can be 
read in different contexts in Beowulf as verbal or even behavioural processes, but the central 
opposition of meaning is in the attitude of mind, sad versus happy. 

17 See P. J. Lucas's commentary in his edition of Exodus (London, 1977), especially his 
comments on 11. 94b and 111 (pp. 91 and 94). 
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18 Jean Ritzke-Rutherford maintains that 'the motif of light and darkness' seems 'to 
determine whole structures and form a central theme’ in the four Old English religious poems, 
Elene, The Dream of the Rood, The Phoenix, and Christ ( I, II, and III). See her Light and Darkness 
in Anglo-Saxon Thought and Writing (Frankfurt, 1979), pp, 209-26. 

19 Without entering into theological dispute, I suggest it is evident in the textual choices 
that for God mental processes are also action processes: to decide (gesced, 1. 1555) is to intervene in 
the world (geweold wigsigor, 1. 1554). 

20 The clause Attrihte wees gu6 getweefed, with gu3 as Medium, is an example of 
'grammatical metaphor'. The congruent clause is something like 'X killed Y in battle/during the 
battle', where 'battle' has an 'eventive' semantic role, an indirect circumstantial role. Event nouns, I 
suggest, lexically institutionalize a social ritual so that the event seems to have an existence 
independent of the participants involved (compare 'X killed Y while they were fighting'). The 
construction of the event guS or hild is central to 'telling a heroic story’. 

21 In Modern English, projection is associated with verbal or mental processes (see the 
discussion of projection in, 'Above the clause: the clause complex,’ in M. A. K. Halliday's An 
Introduction to Functional Grammar (London, 1985), pp. 227-48). In Modern English 'give' 
typically functions as a material process, whereas in Old English the lexical verbs for 'give' or 
'grant' can realize a material process or a verbal process which accomplishes the material process. 
Bruce Mitchell implies this in Section 1952 of his Old English Syntax, 2 vols (Oxford, 1985), H, 
p. 12: 'words which introduce dependent statements can imply the idea of saying, agreeing, 
thinking, asking or knowing, giving or granting, obligation, forgetting and remembering and 
feeling.' I have omitted Mitchell's examples. 

22 I note that Swanton translates the enabling sense, 'so that I might wield that weapon’, 
but the Old English merges the enabling with the doing, 'so that I drew the weapon' — appropriate 
behaviour for a hero! 


23 The translation of such clauses into Modern English is particularly misleading in terms 
of Transitivity choices. Klaeber glosses agyldan: 'pay; permit, make possible', and suggests as 
translation for line 1665, 'when I had an opportunity’. Swanton suggests, 'when my opportunity 
came'. 
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24 The meaning of the participants functioning as indirect object is of course reversed (one 
who receives, one who loses) because of the contrastive meanings of the processes 
(i brohton/cetferede ). 

25 Also, Beowulfs use of modal auxiliaries in relation to Hrothgar, most swepan and ne 
5earft ondrcedan, could be constructed as a potentially indecorous granting of permission to a social 
superior. 

26 Though pronouns are not 'normally' stressed. See A. J. Bliss's discussion in The Metre 
of Beowulf, revised edition (Oxford, 1967), pp. 6-7. 

27 Rosemary Woolf has seen the 'reciprocal relationship' between Beowulf and Hygelac as 
central to the heroic ideal in Beowulf, though her discussion focuses on the final deed of 'effective 
vengeance' in 'The ideal of men dying with their lord in the Germania and in The Battle of Maldon', 
Anglo-Saxon England, 5 (1976), 69-70. 

28 For example, Hygd, Hygelac's wife, is praised for her generosity, which is contrasted 
with the imperious ways of Thryth (11. 1926-32). 
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APPENDIX A 
Extracts from Beowulf 


I Narrator's Telling 

JEfter psm wordum Weder-Geata leod 
efste mid elne, nalas andsware 
bidan wolde; brim wylm onfeng 
hilderince. Da wees hwil da;ge 
asr he pone grundwong ongytan mehte. 

(11. 1492-96) 

Sona paet onfunde, se 6e floda begong 
heorogifre beheold hund missera, 
grim ond graedig, paet patr gumena sum 
aslwihta eard ufan cunnode. 

(11. 1497-500) 

Grap pa togeanes, guSrinc gefeng 
atolan clommum; no py asr in gescod 
halan lice; hring utan ymbbearh, 
past heo pone fyrdhom Surhfon ne mihte, 
locene leoSosyrcan lapum fingrum. 

(II. 1501-05) 


With these words the prince of the 
Weder-Geats turned away boldly, 
would wait for no reply at all; the 
water's surge received the warrior. It 
was part of a day before he could 
catch sight of the level bottom. 

Straight away she who for a hundred 
seasons had kept watch on the flood's 
expanse, grim and greedy, fiercely 
ravenous, discovered that some man 
from up above was exploring the 
dwelling-place of monsters. 

Then she clutched at him, seized the 
warrior in a dreadful grip; yet for all 
that, she failed to injure the healthy 
body; ring-mail shielded him 
externally so that she could not thrust 
her hateful fingers through the war¬ 
dress, the interlocked shirt on his 
limbs. 
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Baer pa seo brimwylf, pa heo to botme 

com, 

hringa pengel to hofe sinum, 

swa he ne mihte, no he pass modig waes, 

waepna gewealdan; ac hine wundra paes 

fela 

swencte on sunde, sasdeor monig 

hildetuxum heresyrcan braec, 

ehton aglascan. (11. 1506-12a) 

Da se eorl ongeat 

past he in niSsele nathwylcum waes, 
pasr him naenig waeter wihte ne scepede, 
ne him for hrofsele hrinan ne mehte 
faergripe flodes. Fyrleoht geseah, 
blacne leoman beorhte scinan. 

(11. 1512b—17) 

Ongeat pa se goda grundwyrgenne, 
merewif mihtig. Maegenraes forgeaf 
hildebille, hond sweng ne ofteah, 
pact hire on hafelan hringmad agol 
graedig gu61eo6. (11. 1518-22a) 


Da se gist onfand 
past se beodoleoma bitan nolde, 
aldre scepSan, ac seo ecg geswac 
Seodne aet pearfe. Dolode aer fela 
hondgemota, helm oft gescaer, 
faeges fyrdhraegl; 6a waes forma si8 
deorum madme, paet his dom alaeg. 

(11. 1522b-28) 


Then, when she came to the bottom, 
the water-wolf carried the commander 
of rings into her lair, so that — no 
matter how resolute he might be — he 
was unable to wield his weapons; and 
a host of weird creatures harried him 
in the deep; many a sea-beast (with 
battle tusks) tore at his battle-shirt; 
monsters pursued him. 

Then the hero realized that he was in 
some sort of enemy hall, where no 
water could harm him at all, nor could 
the flood's sudden grip touch him 
because of the vaulted hall. He saw 
fire-light, a pale gleam shining 
brightly. 

Then the great man perceived the 
accursed creature of the depths, the 
powerful lake-wife. He made a 
mighty onslaught with his war-sword, 
his hand not withholding the blow, so 
that the ring-adorned thing sang a 
greedy war-song on her head. 

Then the newcomer discovered that 
the battle-brand would not bite, harm 
her life, but the edge failed the prince 
in his need. It had endured many 
hand-to-hand encounters before, often 
sheared through helmet, war-coat of a 
doomed man; it was the first occasion 
for this precious treasure that its glory 
failed. 
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Eft wss anrted, nalas elnes 1st, 
msrSa gemyndig masg Hyglaces. 

Weaip 6a wundenmsl wrsttum gebunden 
yrre oretta, past hit on eor8an laeg, 
sti8 ond stylecg; strenge getruwode, 
mundgripe ms genes. (11. 1529-34a) 


Swa sceal man don, 
ponne he st gu8e gegan pence8 
longsumne lof; na ymb his lif ceara5. 

(11. 1534b-36) 

Gefeng pa be eaxle — nalas for fsh8e 

meam — 

Gu8-Geata leod Grendles modor. 

Brsgd pa beadwe heard, pa he gebolgen 

wss, 

feorhgeniSlan, past heo on flet gebeah. 

(11. 1537-40) 

Heo him eft hrape andlean forgeald 
grimman grapum, ond him togeanes feng. 
Oferwearp pa werigmod wigena strengest, 
fepecempa, pst he on fylle wearS. 

(11. 1541-44) 

Ofsst pa pone selegyst ond hyre seax 

geteah, 

brad ond brunecg; wolde hire beam 

wrecan, 

angan eaferan. Him on eaxle lsg 
breostnet broden; pst gebearh feore, 
wi8 ord ond wi6 ecge ingang forstod. 

(11. 1545-49) 


Again Hygelac's kinsman was 
resolute, in no way slack in courage, 
remembering famous deeds. Then the 
angry champion threw down the 
patterned blade, inlaid with ornament, 
so that it lay on the ground, rigid and 
steel-edged; he put his trust in 
strength, his mighty hand-grip. 

So ought a man to do when he means 
to gain long-lasting praise in battle; he 
cares nothing for his life. 

Then the prince of the War-Geats 
seized Grendel's mother by the 
shoulder — he felt no remorse for the 
quarrel. Now swollen with rage, 
battle-hardened, he dragged his mortal 
enemy so that she fell to the floor. 

Swiftly she paid him back again with 
fierce grips, and clutched at him. 
Weary at heart, the strongest of 
fighters, of foot-soldiers, then 
stumbled so that he took a fall. 

Then she sat upon the visitor to the 
hall and drew her knife, broad and 
bright-edged; she wished to avenge 
her son, her sole offspring. On his 
shoulder lay a woven breast-net; that 
protected his life, prevented entry by 
point and by edge. 
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Haefde 6a forsi&od sunu Ecgpeowes 
under gynne grund, Geata cempa, 
nemne him hea6obyme helpe gefremede, 
herenet hearde, ond halig Gcxi 
geweold wigsigor. Witig Drihten, 
rodera Rajdend, hit on ryht gesced 
y&elice, syp6an he eft astod. 

(11. 1550-56) 

Geseah 8a on searwum sigeeadig bil, 
ealdsweord eotenisc ecgum pyhtig, 
wigena weor8mynd; J?£et wass waepna 

cyst, 

buton hit waes mare 5onne aenig mon o6er 
to beadulace aetberan meahte, 
god ond geatolic, giganta geweorc. 

(11. 1557-62) 

He gefeng pa fetelhilt, freca Scyldinga, 
hreoh ond heorogrim, hringmael gebraegd; 
aldres orwena, yrringa sloh, 
pxt hire wi5 halse heard grapode, 
banhringas braec; bil eal 6urhwod 
faegne flaeschoman. (11. 1563-68a) 


Heo on flet gecrong; 

sweord waes swatig; secg weorce gefeh. 
Lixte se leoma, leoht inne stod, 
efne swa of hefene hadre scine8 
rodores candel. (11. 1568b-72a) 


Ecgtheow's son, the champion of the 
Geats, would have fared badly 
beneath the wide ground then, had the 
war-mail, hard war-net, not afforded 
help, and holy God brought about 
victory in battle. Once he stood up 
again, the wise Lord, Ruler of the 
Heavens, easily decided it with 
justice. 

Then he saw among the armour a 
victory-blessed blade, an ancient 
sword made by ogres, firm in its 
edges, the pride of fighters; it was the 
choicest of weapons, save that it was 
larger than other man might carry out 
to battle-play — fine and splendid, the 
work of giants. 

He seized the belted hilt, the 
Scyldings' daring champion, savage 
and deadly grim, drew the patterned 
blade; despairing of life, he struck 
angrily so that it bit her hard on the 
neck, broke the bone-rings; the sword 
passed straight through the doomed 
body. 

She fell dead on the floor; the sword 
was bloody; the man rejoiced in his 
work. Light shone, brightness 
gleamed within, just as the candle of 
the sky shines clearly from heaven. 
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II Beowulf's Speech to Hrothgar 

'Hwast, we pe pas saelac, sunu 

Healfdenes, 

leod Scyldinga, lustum brohton, 
tires to tacne, pe pu her to locast. 

(11. 1652-54) 

Ic paet unsoft ealdre gedigde, 
wigge under waetere, weorc genepde 
earfoSlice. /Etrihte was 
gu8 getwaefed, nymSe mec God scylde. 
Ne meahte ic ast hilde mid Hruntinge 
wiht gewyrcan, peah f>aet waepen duge. 

(11. 1655-60) 

Ac me geu8e ylda Waldend 
J?aet ic on wage geseah wlitig hangian 
ealdsweord eacen — oftost wisode 
winigea leasum — past ic 8y waspne 

gebraed. 
(11. 1661-64) 

Ofsloh 8a set paere saecce, pa me sad 

ageald, 

huses hyrdas. pa paet hildebil 
forbarn, brogdenmael, swa paet blod 

gesprang, 

hatost heaposwata. Ic paet hilt panan 
feondum aetferede, fyrendseda wraec, 
deaScwealm Denigea, swa hit gedefe 

waes. 

(11.1665-70) 


Well, son of Healfdene, prince of 
Scyldings, we have gladly brought 
you this sea-plunder which you look 
on here, as a token of success. 

I hardly came through it alive, the 
underwater conflict, engaged in the 
business not without difficulty. The 
battle would have ended at once had 
God not shielded me. I could 
accomplish nothing with Hrunting in 
the fight, fine though that weapon may 
be. 

But the Ruler of men granted me that I 
should see hanging, beautiful on the 
wall, an enormous ancient sword — 
he has often guided the friendless thus 
— so that I might wield that weapon. 

Then in the conflict, when my 
opportunity came, I struck down the 
guardians of that house. Then that 
war-sword, the patterned blade, 
burned away as the blood gushed out, 
the hottest of battle-gore. I have 
brought back that hilt from the foes, 
avenged the evil deeds, the slaughter 
of Danes, as was fitting. 
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Ic hit pe ponne gehate f>ast pu on Heorote 

most 

sorhleas swefan mid f>inra secga gedryht 
ond pegna gehwylc pinra leoda, 
dugude ond iogope, f»aet pu him ondraedan 

ne pearft, 

peoden Scyldinga, on fa healfe, 
aldorbealu eorlum, saw pu ter dydest.' 

(11. 1671-76) 

III Beowulf's Speech to Hygelac 

'pa se Seoden mec Sine life 
healsode hreohmod, p a:t ic on holma 

gepring 

eorlscipe efnde, ealdre geneSde, 
masrSo fremede; he me mede gehet. 

(11. 2131-34) 

Ic 5a Sass waelmes, pe is wide cuS, 
grimne gryrelicne grundhyrde fond, 
paer unc hwile wass hand gemaene; 
holm heolfre weoll, ond ic heafde becearf 
in Sam guSsele Grendeles modor 
eacnumecgum. (11. 2135—40a) 

Unsofte ponan 

feorh oSferede; naes ic faege pa gyt; 
ac me eorla hleo eft gesealde 
maSma menigeo, maga Healfdenes. 

(11. 2140b-43) 


I promise you, then, that you may 
sleep in Heorot free from care, with 
your band of men and every thane of 
your people, tried warriors and youths 
— that you need not fear deadly injury 
to your soldiers from that quarter, as 
you did before, prince of Scyldings! 


Then, troubled in mind, the prince 
implored me that, for your sake, I 
should display heroism in the tumult 
of waters, should risk life, should 
achieve a glorious deed; he promised 
me reward. 

Then, as is widely known, I found in 
the surge a terrible grim guardian of 
the deep. There for a time we locked, 
hand-to-hand; the water welled with 
blood, and in that war-hall I cut off the 
head of Grendel's mother with a great 
blade. 

I hardly got away from there alive — I 
was not yet doomed to die; but the 
defence of warriors, Healfdene's 
kinsman, again bestowed on me many 
treasures. 
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Swa se Seodkyning peawum lyfde; 
nealles ic Sam leanum forloren hasfde, 
msegnes mede, ac he me maSmas geaf, 
sunu Healfdenes, on minne sylfes dom; 

5a ic Se, beomcyning, bringan wylle, 
estum gey wan. (11. 2144—49a) 

Gen is eall xt Se 
lissa gelong; ic lyt hafo 
heafodmaga, nefne Hygelac Sec!' 

(11. 2149b-51) 


The king of that nation lived thus in 
the traditional manner; I lost no reward 
whatever, the recompense of strength, 
but Healfdene's son gave me treasures 
of my own choosing; these I wish to 
bring to you, warrior king, to present 
with good will. 

All favour is still dependent on you; I 
have few close kinsmen except for 
you, Hygelac! 
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APPENDIX B 


The linguistic approach of M. A. K. Halliday 1 

The following figure summarizes the information below. 
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1 The study of language in a social-semiotic perspective 2 

Halliday understands semiotics as 'the study of sign systems', that is, the study of 
meaning in its most general sense. A culture (the social system) is a set of semiotic 
systems, a set of systems of meaning, all of which interrelate. Language is one 
among other bearers of meanings (gestures, music, dress, family structure, etc.); the 
semantic code is that system of meanings which can be realized in language. The 
semantic code in turn is realized in the lexicogrammatical code, the choices of word 
and grammatical structure. 

One aspect of the social system is the social structure, 'the specific form of 
organization of a given society'. 'It is the social structure which determines which 
types of social context (situation) will be of central importance: the status and role 
relations (tenor), the types of activity (field), and even the available media and types 
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of rhetorical function (mode).' 3 A particular situation is an instantiation of the social 
structure. 

For Halliday, the way to understand language lies in the study of texts, 
'always with emphasis on the situation, as the context in which texts unfold and in 
which they are to be interpreted'. (Contextualization can be visualized as the reverse 
direction of realization.) 'Because of its nature as a semantic entity, a text... has to 
be considered from two perspectives at once, both as a product and as a 
process .. . The text is a product in the sense that it is an output, something that 
can be recorded and studied, having a certain construction that can be represented in 
systematic terms. It is a process in the sense of a continuous process of semantic 
choice, a movement through the network of meaning potential, with each set of 
choices constituting the environment for a further set.' 

The text in its lexicogrammatical structure is a particular instantiation of the 
lexicogrammatical code, and the meanings read into the text (contextually) are 
chosen from the resources of the semantic code (instantiation). Conversely, 
codification (my term) refers to the way in which the code as a resource is in turn 
endorsed by or a product of use. This direction is important in Halliday's 
explanation of the evolution of the semantic system, ’The system is determined by 
the process. It is this perspective that is implied by the notion of a "functional" 
theory of language.' 4 


2.1 Semantic Systems and Constituent Analysis of the Clause 

When a semiotic act (a meaningful act in the culture) is realized as a verbal act, the 
choices from the semantic code realize the field of discourse (what is going on) as 
experiential meanings (Transitivity, Naming, etc.), the tenor of discourse (who is 
taking part) as interpersonal meanings (Mood, Modality, Person, etc.), and the 
mode of discourse (the role assigned to language) as textual meanings (Theme, 
Information (focus). Cohesive Relations). The labels 'Transitivity', 'Mood', and so 
on, are the names of Systems, networks of meaning choices, from which the 
language user must choose at a particular rank of grammatical structure. In the 
English clause, with certain entry conditions, the user chooses from the systems of 
Transitivity, Mood, and Theme. 5 
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2.2 Transitivity 

'Transitivity specifies the different types of process ("goings on") that are 
recognized in the language, and the structures by which they are expressed ... A 
process consists potentially of three components: the process itself, participants in 
the process, circumstances associated with the process.’ The process is congruently 
(most typically) realized in the verbal group, participants by nominal groups, and 
circumstances by adverbial groups or prepositional phrases. 'Nominalization' 
describes the realization of a process in a nominal group (see chapter 10, 'Beyond 
the clause: metaphorical modes of expression', in Halliday's An Introduction to 
Functional Grammar). 


Transitivity can be viewed from two different perspectives: 

i) Causation: the Ergative/non-Ergative analysis. Is a participant who/which causes 
the process specified in addition to the participant involved in the process? From 
this point of view, the clause consists of a nucleus of process and a Medium, a 
participant through which the process is 'actualized', comes into existence. In 
addition to the Medium there may be another participant, the Agent, functioning as 
an external cause. 

ii) Extension: the Transitive/Intransitive analysis. Is the meaning of the process 
extended from one participant to another? From this point of view there are different 
types of process, each with its own associated semantic roles for participants to 
occupy. (The following table is not a complete description of the choices available.) 

Process type Meaning Semantic Roles 


material: 

'doing' 

Actor, Goal, Recipient 

action 

'doing' 


event 

'happening' 


mental: 

'sensing' 

Senser, Phenomenon 

perception 

e.g. 'seeing' 


affection 

'feeling' 


cognition 

'thinking' 
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verbal 


'saying' Sayer 


relational: 'being' 

i) attribution ’attributing 1 

ii) identification ’identifying’ 


Carrier, Attribute 
Identified, Identifier 


In this paper I look at all processes from the transitive point of view, and at material 
processes only from an ergative point of view. The latter is particularly informative 
in displaying the power relationships of the verbally constructed situation. 


2.3 Mood 

The clause is analysed into two constituents which realize the semantic functions of 
Mood and Residue. Within Mood are the functions (meanings) of Subject and 
Finiteness, whose arrangement signals the choice of one Mood or another. 
Finiteness ’relates the proposition to its context in the speech event’, by reference to 
the time of speaking (Primary Tense) and by reference to the judgment of the 
speaker (Modality and Polarity). 

Meaning choices 


Primary Tense past, present, future 
Polarity positive, negative 

Modality degrees of probability, of frequency, of 

obligation, and of inclination. 


2.4 Theme and Information 

The clause is analysed into two constituents which realize the semantic functions of 
Theme and Rheme. The Theme is the starting point of the message from the point 
of view of the speaker (’what I am talking about’) and in English occurs in initial 
position in the clause. The unmarked Theme is the most likely choice for a 
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particular Mood (for example, Subject for Declarative Mood, the congruent Mood 
for making statements). Information units correspond to a unit of phonology 
(sound), the tone group. The focus is typically the stressed syllable of the last 
lexical word (such as a noun, lexical verb, or adjective) in the tone group. The 
focus marks the end of new information for the listener, 'what I want you to know' 
from the point of view of the speaker. 6 
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NOTES TO APPENDIX B 

1 A brief account of the development of Halliday's thought appears in the 'Introduction' by 
Gunther Kress to his selection from Halliday's writings, Halliday: System and Function in 
Language (Oxford, 1976), pp. vii-xxi. 

2 The most accessible introduction is Part A of Language, Context, and Text: Aspects of 
Language in a Social-Semiotic Perspective, by M. A. K. Halliday and Ruqaiya Hasan (Deakin 
University, Victoria, 1985). See also M. A. K. Halliday, Language as Social Semiotic: The Social 
Interpretation of Language and Meaning (London, 1978). 

’ Christopher S. Butler, Systemic Linguistics: Theory and Applications (London, 1985), 
p. 68. Chapter 4, 'Sociological Semantics’, gives a useful overview of Halliday's approach 
(pp. 58-76). 

4 'Language as Code and Language as Behaviour: A Systemic-Functional Interpretation of 
the Nature and Ontogenesis of Dialogue,' in The Semiotics of Culture and Language, Volume I: 
Language as Social Semiotic, edited by Robin F. Fawcett, M. A. K. Halliday, Sydney M. Lamb, 
and Adam Makkai, 2 vols (London, 1984), pp. 3-35 (p. 7). 

^ For a detailed description of the grammar see M. A. K. Halliday, An Introduction to 
Functional Grammar (London, 1985). Chapters 3, 4, and 5 treat Theme, Mood, and Transitivity 
respectively. 

6 The interrelationship of choice of Theme and Rheme, and Given and New, is discussed 
by Halliday, An Introduction to Functional Grammar, ch. 8, pp. 278-81, and ch. 9, pp. 315-16. 
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Neutralization: 

On Characterizing Distinctions between Old English Proper Names 

and Common Nouns* 

Fran Colman 


I First-Name Terms 

I know it would seem redundant, in a paper dedicated to H. L. Rogers, to observe 
that our primary materials for reconstructing a language no longer spoken are 
written records. But what I want to emphasize here is that such materials in 
themselves do not constitute evidence for linguistic reconstruction. Evidence comes 
from interpretation of the materials, and my interest here is in delineating some 
theoretical bases relevant to interpretation of a particular type of record of Old 
English: proper names on coins. The proper names I am concerned with are the 
personal names (of moneyers) recorded on the several thousand surviving OE coins 
from the reign of Edward the Confessor (A.D. 1042-65/66). Forms of OE proper 
names, specifically personal names, have long been acknowledged as data 
providing potential evidence about OE. 1 Their linguistic value lies primarily in the 
similarities between OE personal-name elements and common-word vocabulary: 
similarities which allow assumptions about the interpretation of written records of 
names, and on which I will elaborate shortly. But, as a corollary, an attempt to 
analyze OE name forms as potential evidence has to acknowledge not only 
similarities between names and common words, but any linguistic differences which 
may contribute to different patterns in the representation of the two types of words, 
and which therefore ask for consideration in analyses of the available 
representations. This, then, is why I am focusing here on characterizing 
differences, or distinctions, between OE proper names and common nouns. But 
first some remarks on the similarities. 

Old English personal names, in accord with Germanic types of nomenclature, 
are formed from elements, or themes, cognate with common words. So, for 
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instance, Beorhtwine has a prototheme cognate with OE beorht, 'bright', and a 
deuterotheme cognate with wine, 'friend'; the elements of Godhere are cognate 
with god, 'good' and here, 'army' respectively; Brid has a single theme, cognate 
with brid, 'bird', and Cild, one cognate with cild, 'child'. This etymological 
identity allows a working assumption that, just as variation in the orthographic 
representation of an OE common word may be evidence of linguistic variation, 
variation in the representation (epigraphic in the case of the coin data) of a proper 
name may represent the same sorts of variation as attested for its common word 
cognate. Thus the forms <BRIHTPINE> and <BERHTPINE>, representing 
Beorhtwine, with variant vowel graphs for the prototheme, might appear to be 
evidence of variation of the vowel; and if it is, the question arises as to the 
significance of the variation. It could represent a regional dialectal difference, that 
is, diatopic variation, or a chronological dialectal difference, that is, diachronic 
variation. It is possible, however, that it may suggest something about the linguistic 
structure of proper names, as different from that of common words. The form 
<GODERE> for Godhere, with no deuterotheme-initial <H>, may be evidence of 
phonological loss, specifically [h]-loss. This in turn is interpretable as evidence for 
stress reduction on the second element, since OE [h] occurs only in word- or 
foot-initial position (a distribution evidenced by, among other things, that of 
Present-day English /h/). And this evidence of foot-loss then suggests evidence of 
morphological structure, in this instance 'obscuration' of an original compound. 2 

The major value of OE forms of proper names as potential linguistic evidence 
lies, then, in the etymological association between name-elements and common 
words, a value no longer consistently accruing to English proper names after the 
Norman Conquest and the adoption of non-English types of nomenclature. But 
there are particular values, too, deriving from the specific material nature of records 
of the late OE personal names. I will give here just the bare bones of the sorts of 
numismatic and epigraphic information we can invoke as crucial to the discussion. 3 
Since every coin of our period has on its reverse ('tails' side) the name of a 
moneyer, the guarantor of the coin's weight, purity of metal, and conformity to the 
current design; since minting was not confined, as at present, to London, but carried 
out at a considerable number of regional mints (identified by abbreviations of the 
town-names on the reverse); and since several moneyers could operate at the same 
time for the same mint, the number of names recorded offers a sizeable corpus. In 
addition, association of moneyers' names with particular mints allows identification 
of variant personal name-forms as representing the same moneyer's name. At the 
mention of variant forms, it is worth pointing out that some forms, of course, may 
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be classified as errors: given the epigraphic shapes, and what can be reconstructed 
about procedures of coin manufacture, certain spellings may be dismissed as 
potential linguistic evidence. An isolated <C> for <G>, for instance, or <B> for 
<R>, could be produced simply by the accidental omission or addition of a single 
stroke. But if a form is attested on more than one die (rather than on more than one 
coin from the same die), it demands being taken seriously as a deliberately repeated 
spelling. It has been suggested in the past that assumptions about levels of literacy 
of die-cutters may be relevant to assessment of forms of moneyers’ names; but, as I 
have remarked elsewhere, we have no evidence on which to base any such 
assumptions, whatever interpretation one places on 'literacy 1 . 4 

The coins are datable by factors external to linguistic evidence (crucially, 
evidence of hoards, of differences in design, and of the size and weight of the coins: 
see Colman, 'Anglo-Saxon Pennies’, §4) to within two or three years, allowing 
variant forms of the same name to be chronologically ordered. We can group, then, 
the forms <EDP ERD> (e.g., H.246), <jEDPARD> (e.g„ K.585) and 
<EADPARD> (e.g., K.592), on coins from the Lewes mint, as representing the 
same name, Eadweard. The first of these forms is recorded on coins from the mid 
1040s; the other two are from the early to late 1050s. Interpretation of the 
phonological significance of the epigraphic variations <E>, <M>, and <EA>, 
bearing on the late OE monophthongization of [ae:], 5 must then take this 
chronological sequence into account. This kind of example has, for instance, 
interesting repercussions for several recent interpretations of OE spelling forms as 
direct evidence for sound-change 'in progress'. The theories of Bezalel Elan 
Dresher and Thomas Toon for example, assuming a simple correlation between 
graph and sound, take variation between certain graphs in the same lexical items in 
Mercian manuscripts as evidence of chronological ordering of sound-changes 
(specifically, [a]-fronting and [ae]-raising). 6 Such application of Labovian theories 
of sound change to interpretations of OE spelling forms (themselves in manuscripts 
dated with, at best, uncertainty) appear less convincing when confronted with the 
sorts of coin-data cited above; their interpretation requires more subtle formulation 
than one assuming a simple correlation between graph and sound: specifically, 
given that OE [ae:a], represented by <EA>, MS <ea>, appears as a monophthong in 
ME, it would be perverse to interpret the chronological sequence of coin-spellings 
as evidence of an eleventh-century change from [e:] or [s:] to [te:] and then to [ae:a]. 

So the primary value of OE proper names lies in their etymological similarities 
with common words; but certain differences between the two nominal types have 
been frequently alluded to. Forms representing the elements /£// and 
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Heathu (cognate with celf, 'elf, and headu, ’war', respectively), which never 
appear in West-Saxon form, are claimed to be invariant; 7 on the other hand, variant 
representations of the element /Ethel (cognate with cedel, 'noble'), provide evidence 
of weakening and loss in the name-element, of the medial fricative retained in the 
common word. 8 Even two such observations suggest disparate behaviour of proper 
names and common words: in the former, the name-elements fail to show a 
variation evidenced by forms of common words; in the latter, the name-element 
changes while the common word does not. Clearly we must aim at a more specific 
account of linguistic differences between OE proper names and common words, in 
an attempt to interpret forms of the former as evidence for reconstructing OE. 


II Word- and Morphological Structures 


A distinction between proper names and common nouns pertinent to those in 
any period (of English, and possibly of any language) lies in the lexical semantic 
properties of each nominal type. This claim accepts interpretations and 
continuations of that of John Stuart Mill, as presented, for example, in John Lyons, 
Semantics, and in Bent Conrad, 'Two Essays on Reference without Meaning' (and 
in contradiction to Aimo Seppanen, Proper Names in English), that proper names 
have reference but not sense. 9 This semantic distinction may be captured formally 
in a framework expressing concepts inherent in an extended word-and-paradigm 
model, which distinguishes word structure from morphological structure. A 
representation of the former specifies the lexemic component of a word, along with 
the derivational and inflexional morphological categories expressed in the 
morphological structure of a particular form of that word, which is in turn realized 
by the phonological structure(s). So, for instance, the word-structure of the OE 
word form <faestness> may be represented as in Figure 1: 


Figure 1 

'FjEST' 
abstract 
jo declension 
feminine 
nominative 
singular 
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where the outer 'N' specifies major word class as noun. The lexemic component of 
common words consists of a denotational component only. That of the adjective 
from which the noun in Figure 1 is derived is represented in capitals in inverted 
commas, as an abbreviation and encapsulation of all its possible semantic 
denotations. The word structure specified in Figure 1 is realized by a bimorphemic 
morphological structure which may be formally expressed as {(faest)nSs}, with 
root plus suffix. The arrangement of the brace notation here reflects the assumption 
that the root is the head of the construction, with the suffix as its modifier. I will be 
invoking this type of dependency relation with respect to the phonology, in Section 
III, below. This morphological structure is in turn realized by the phonological 
structure /fasstnas/. 10 

A proper name has, however, in principle, only one referent, and so its 
lexemic component will not contain a denotational component; it will not be 
represented as an abbreviation for the sense common to all possible referents, but 
will contain only the constant referential component of the name. Compare 
pronouns, whose lexemic components are empty, having no denotational content, 
and whose referents (like those of nouns) are variable. Figure 2 exemplifies a word 
structure for a pronoun form, OE <hine>: 


Figure 2 


pronoun 

masculine 

accusative 

singular 

3rd person 

definite 


N 


Here the word form <hine> (with morphological structure {{%i} na}, and 
phonological structure /%ina/) is specified exclusively by the statement of major 
word class (noun) and the bundle of morphological categories (note that the 
category 'definite' is necessary given the OE indefinite pronoun <mon>): no other 
word form could realize this word structure, and therefore no lexemic component 
need be specified. 11 In summary, the lexemic components of common nouns have 
only denotational content, those of proper names have only referential content, and 
those of pronouns are empty. Compare Figures 1 and 2 with the representation of 
an OE proper name, /Elfrced in Figure 3: 
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Figure 3 

vELFR^D 

(definite) 

masculine 

nominative 

(singular) 


where the stated referent (in capitals, without inverted commas) identifies the word 
as a proper name; therefore specification of the category 'definite' is redundant (its 
contrast with 'indefinite' is relevant only to pronouns), as is specification of 
'singular'. 

Differences between representations of word-structures for common nouns 
and proper names correlate with differences in morphological structure (as well as 
differences in their syntax). With respect to inflexional morphological categories, 
proper names do not express, for instance, plural number. In terms of derivational 
morphology too, OE proper names can be seen to dispense with distinctions 
operative in the formation of common words. These include distinctions between 
structures consisting of a root alone (simplex: e.g., <faest>: {fsest}); of a root plus 
an affix (complex: e.g., <faestness>: {(faest}n9s), and <undaed>: (un{dae:d)}); 
and of a root plus a root (compound: e.g., <ealdfaeder>: {{aeald} (faeder))). 
Affixes do not occur independently of roots and may be identified by their roles in 
productive word-formation processes to express distinctions between major word 
class or semantic class: the affix -nas}, for instance, expresses the major word 
class distinction between adjective and noun; the affix {un- expresses the semantic 
class distinction (within the same word class) between positive and negative. To 
pre-empt a little the concerns of Section III , below, we can note at this point the 
correlation between morphological and suprasegmental phonological structures. A 
compound has a tonic associated with each of its elements, the first of which is the 
more prominent, but each is nevertheless associated with a foot. A complex word 
form has a tonic associated only with its first element. Depending on whether 
compound obscuration and concomitant stress reduction has occurred, the second 
element may, or may not, be associated with a foot. 

Now, etymologically, an OE personal name can be classified as monothematic 
or dithematic, according to whether it is composed of one or two elements cognate 
with common-word morphemes: see, for instance, Brid, Cild, Beorhtwine, and 
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Godhere in Section I, above. Some dithematic names have as their deuterotheme 
an element cognate with the common-word suffix '-ing' (e.g., Bruning,Leofing, 
with protothemes cognate with brun, 'brown' and leof, 'beloved', respectively), 
perhaps suggesting that the compound/complex distinction is pertinent to an analysis 
of personal names. But this is difficult to motivate in terms of an onomastic system 
reconstructable for (at least late) OE. Consider first what evidence may be adduced 
for complex structures of the names. Certain name-elements occur only as 
protothemes, for example, /Elf, and others only as deuterothemes, for example, 
-reed (cognate with reed, 'advice, counsel'); this, and their attachment to a variety of 
elements (e.g., /Elfnoth , /Elfreed, /Elfwine; /Elfrced, /.Ethelreed, Wulfreed) might 
allow their classification as affixes within the onomastic system. On the other hand, 
neither 'affixes' such as these, cognate with independent common words, nor the 
one cognate with the suffix '-ing', can have the effect of an affix in expressing 
distinctions between major word class or semantic class: all proper names are 
nouns, and proper names have no sense. Moreover, the name Aelfreed illustrates 
the possibility of proper-name structure of 'affix' plus 'affix', a morphological 
structure not attested for OE common words, and one that thus further qualifies the 
appropriateness of invoking ’affix' to classify the function of a name-element. 

With respect to compound structures, we can observe that certain 
name-elements occur both independently, as simplex names, and in combination, 
for example, Wulf, Manna, and Wulfman, the last representing what could be 
taken as a compound structure, composed of two independently occurring roots. 
And indeed, the appearance of unetymological graphs between the forms of the 
elements of some late OE dithematic names gives evidence of linking vowels, which 
are attested in OE common words only for compounds, not for complex 
structures, 12 for example, <LEOFENOB>, J.361 ( Leofnoth ); <HPATEMAN>, 
K.196 ( Hweetman ); <CEOLEPI>, e.643 ( Ceolwig ); <LEOFISTAN>, N.206 
(, Leofstan ). On the other hand, there is ample evidence from the coin-spellings of 
dithematic names, of phonological developments associated with 'obscuration' of 
compounds, which, in common words, is associated with alteration of the function 
of an original second element to that of either a suffix, or an intra-root syllable. The 
development of the independent OE root dom, 'judgment', which acquires suffix 
status in wisdom, for example, and becomes transferable to other stems in 
word-formation processes, exemplifies the former; and the classic instance of the 
latter is OE hlaford, a disyllabic root historically developed from two roots hlaf and 
weard. A concomitant of compound-obscuration is phonological reduction (as in 
hlaford-, and compare, for instance, the PE reflexes of the OE independent root dom. 
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viz., doom , with a long vowel, with the vowel reduction in the suffix [dam]); and 
this may be illustrated for late OE names by the following forms: <PULGAR> 
(1 Wulfgar , K.1062); <GODERE> (K.973) (see Section /, above); <BRVMAN> 
(Brunman, K.441) (with consonant loss at the boundary); <A3LFPALD> 
(/Elfweald, K.774); <^LFPOLD> (H.419); oELFPORD> (B.35a); 
<AiLFPARD> (K.34); and <AsLFPERD> (H.19) (with variation in representation 
of the deuterothemic vowel as evidence of vowel-reduction under reduced stress). 

It looks, then, as if the dithematic names can behave either as complex or 
compound structures — or both: that is, distinctions between these types of 
structures are not applicable to OE proper names. These show both compositional 
vowels appropriate to compounds and phonological reduction appropriate to 
obscured compounds; and these can co-exist in a single form. The form 
<BUREPINE> ( Burgwine ), e.g., K.1281, K.1294, and K.1296, shows both 
phonological reduction (loss of protothemic final [8]) and a compositional vowel 
(represented by <E>): it is important to note, since this form is evidenced by at least 
ten dies, 13 that the <E> is not to be dismissed as an error for <G>. The distinction 
between compound and complex structures is neutralized for OE proper names. 
The pertinent contrast with respect to morphological structure is between simplex 
and non-simplex (compare the three-way contrast for common words between 
simplex, complex, and compound, presented above). This means that only two 
morphological structures are contrastive for proper names; and since we have 
evidence for the realization of the neutralization of non-simplex names as 
compounds, these may be represented as {} or {{}{)) — the structures {{ ) } 
and { { }}, as in the common words fastness and undced, are not invoked for 
proper names. 


Ill Phonological Structures 

Sections I and II claimed that a crucial difference between common nouns and 
proper names is that the latter have only reference but not sense; and that this 
difference, which may be captured within an analysis of word structures, is 
reflected in morphological structures of late OE names (in turn reflected by certain 
phonological developments shown in the spelling-forms). The notion that proper 
names lack sense correlates with neutralization of contrasts which are evidenced for 
common words. I turn now to evidence of neutralization of phonological contrasts 
in late OE personal names. 
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It has been remarked that OE name-forms may fail to show some of the sorts 
of variation evidenced by forms of OE common words; the elements /Elf and 
Heathu, for instance, appear only in non-West Saxon forms (see Section /, above). 
But the evidence of late OE moneyers' names shows that name-forms are by no 
means invariant (see Section II, above). Now, in many cases, variation in the 
representation of the same name correlates with common-word form evidence of 
phonological variation. In some instances this variation may be diatopic, i.e., 
related to regional differences. But diatopic variation, as I will illustrate below, is 
hard to associate in any principled way with the sorts of variations found on the 
coins and with the areas of the mints for which variants are recorded. By the late 
OE period, too, and given the range of variants for a single name, it is impossible to 
associate apparent regional forms with any identifiable region in which the name 
may first have been popular. 14 In other instances the variation is diachronic. So, 
for instance, variation in the representation of the vowel in Ead correlates with the 
attested late OE monophthongization of diphthongs (see Section /, above); <ALF-> 
(e.g., K.1337) and <dELF-> (e.g., K.1350) for /Elf, with the late OE merger of 
[as] and [asa] in [a]; 15 and <PIN-> (e.g., K.170) for Wyn, with late OE 
unrounding of [y(:)j and merger with [(i:)]. 

For a number of name-elements recorded on late OE coins, however, the 
range of variations is greater than that attested for their cognate common words and 
is, moreover, not always directly explicable in terms of diachronic or diatopic 
phonological variation reconstructed for common words. Nor is it to be associated 
with vowel-reduction in reduced stress, given its appearance in forms representing 
first elements, the more prominent in suprasegmental structure (see Section II, 
above). Consider the following representations for selected protothemes with 
(a) etymologically short vowels and (b) etymologically long ones (examples of 
coin-references and of mints are given): 

a) i) 

Brid <BRID> Hastings (e.g., K.494) 

Cild <CILD> Bedwine (e.g., K.28) 

a) ii) 

/Elf <oELF>, <ALF>, <ELF>. The forms <JE>, <A>, and <E> occur, for 

example, at Chester (e.g., K.639, S. 17305, H.266) and Wilton (e.g., 
K.1325, K.1330, K.1350); <JE> and <E>, for example, at Winchester 
(e.g., K.1375, K.1385) 
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/Ethel </£GEL>, <AGL>, <EGEL>. The forms <JE>, <A>, <E> occur, for 

example, at London (e.g., K.809, K.870, K.950); </E> and <E>, for 
example, at Bath (e.g., K.2, g.63) and York (e.g., H.103, D.699) 

Eald <EALD>, <ALD>, <ELD> London (e.g., K.786, K.1002, A.834) 
Heathu <HEADE>, <HEDE> Droitwich (e.g., N.217, K.1486) 

a) iii) 

Dud <DUD>, <DOD> London (e.g., H.448, e.560) 

Styr <STYR>, <STVR>, <STOR>, <STIR> York (e.g., K.311, L.4332, 
H.152, K.334) 

Wudu <FUD>, <PYD> Shaftesbury (e.g., K.1166, H.644) 

a) iv) 

Beorhl <BEORHT>, <BRIHT> 

Beorn <BEORN> York (e.g., H.l 15); <BIORN> Wareham (e.g., K.1306) 
Seolh <SEOLC>, <SELC> Gloucester (e.g., Q.l 10, K.463) 

Sidu <SIODE>, <SIDE> Wareham (e.g., K.1308, K.1309) 

b) i) 

Brun <BRVN>, <BRYN> Chester (e.g., H.259, H.261) 

Ceol <CEOL>, <CILL>, <CYL> Dover (e.g., L.192, K.175, H.80) 

Deor <DEOR> London (e.g., H.444); <DIOR> Steyning (e.g., K.1213); 

<DIR> London (e.g., K.837); <DVR> London (e.g., K.1036); and 
<DER> Steyning (e.g., K.1217) 

Leof <LEOF> Warwick (e.g., M.336); <LIOF> Chester (e.g., K.658); 

<LEF> Stamford (e.g., H.689); <LIF> Warwick (e.g., M.363); 
<LVF> Warwick (e.g., K.1268); and <LYF> Warwick (e.g., M.379) 

b) ii) 

See <S JE>, <SE> York (e.g., K.249, K.250) 

Ead <EAD>, <£sD>, <ED> London (e.g., H.459, K.1026, H.472) 

b) iii) 

Gar <GAR> Worcester (e.g., H.754) 

Stan <STAN> Colchester (e.g., K. 145) 
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b) iv) 

God <GOD> Cambridge (e.g., K.479) 

b) v) 

Hwit <VHIT> London (e.g., K.889) 

Wig <PI> Cambridge (e.g., K.481) 

The forms are grouped above, within the sections (a) and (b), according to 
alternations of graphs in the representations of the name-elements in relation to 
etymological OE vowels for the cognate common words. Some variants apparently 
conform to evidence of diachronic changes in common words; others might have 
possible diatopic significance. But I will argue that this is by no means always so. 
Let me now explicate what emerges from this presentation. 

For elements with OE [i] (outwith environments in which diphthongization is 
attested in common-word forms), exemplified in (a) (i), no graphic variation is 
attested. Forms under (a) (ii) show alternation between <M>, <EA>, <A>, and 
<E>, in elements with OE [se] or faea]. The first three graphs may be interpreted as 
evidence for the late OE monophthongization of [sea] -» [ae], and merger of [ae] and 
[a] in [a] (see Section /, above), and therefore as explicable in terms of attested 
diachronic developments. The <E> forms, very frequent in representations of 
elements with OE [as], are not, however, consistently etymologically transparent. 
/Ethel has [ae] from 'First Fronting’ of Proto Germanic [a]. Now, in Mercian and 
Kentish this [as] is subject to raising (see Campbell, §203, note 1; §289), and some 
<E> forms may perhaps reflect these diatopic varieties. But the geographical 
distribution of <E> forms would not correlate directly with areas associated with 
either of these dialects. /Elf has i-umlaut of Anglian [a] (*- [ae] / -[1] + C): raising 
of this [ae] to [e] attested for common words in Anglian (notably in Ruf) would 
appear to be a diachronic development, with <e> forms replacing <as> ones before 
the end of the OE period (see Campbell, §193. a). The <A> in /Elf is attributed by 
Campbell (§200. 2, note 4) to failure of umlaut. That orthographic <a> and <ae> 
co-exist may be explicable in the light of suffix confusion, evidenced by various 
common-word forms (with different etymological sources of stressed vowels from 
that in /Elf), which show both umlauted and unumlauted vowels, for example, 
<haelig> and <halig>, 'holy' (Campbell, §204. 7; and see §203, note 1 on 
<aeppilas>). But the coin-spellings show all three graphs, <A i>, <E>, and <A>, in 
representations of the same name referring to the same person — alternations not to 
be explicitly related to either of the explanations just suggested. Moreover, 
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alternation of the same three graphs in representations of the element /Ethel, with a 
different etymological source of stressed vowel, is not to be accounted for in the 
same ways. Heathu, with Mercian Back Umlaut of 'second-fronted' [ae] 
(*■ [a]*- PG [a] before a back vowel), has even less etymological basis for <E>. 
That <E> enters into alternation with <EA> as well as <JE> and <A> representing 
short vowels suggests loss of distinction between vowels represented not only by 
these three graphs, but by <E> as well. 

Alternation between <V>, <Y>, <0>, and <I> in (a) (iii) represents OE [u], 
and, in Styr, its umlaut [y]. Historically, the vowel in each instance is a reflex of 
Proto Germanic [u], which lowered to [o] before non-high vowels, or fronted by 
t-umlaut before high front segments ([i] or [j]). Interestingly, both lowered and 
unlowered, umlauted and unumlauted, vowels are represented in forms of the same 
name, with the same second element (compare <DODINC>, <DVDINC>; 
<STORCOL>, <STVRCOL>, <STYRCOL>; see further, Colman, 'Anglo-Saxon 
Pennies', §6. 2. d). Unlike at least some instances of <EA>, <JE>, <E>, and <A> 
discussed above, alternation between <0>, <V>, and <Y> is not even potentially 
explicable in terms of diachronic or diatopic variation within OE. The <I> forms, 
however, are to be interpreted as evidence of late OE unrounding of [y] -* [i], and 
therefore as of diachronic significance: note that these forms are more common on 
late than on earlier coins of Edward the Confessor. Forms with OE non-low short 
diphthongs are exemplified in (a) (iv). Old English [iu] shows alternative 
developments in common-word forms (usually associated with diatopic variation; 
see the discussion after Figures 4 and 5, below): [iu] merges with [eo] (as 
evidenced by <IO> / <EO> alternation, unless the former reflects North Germanic 
Bjorn), or with [i] (compare <SIDU>). For OE [eo], <E> represents late OE 
monophthongization (or, in the case of <BERHT>, Anglian smoothing; see 
Campbell, §222). Alternations between <IO>, <EO>, <I>, and <E> therefore 
correlate with late OE common-word phonology; but the coin-forms do not correlate 
with diatopic variation associated with any particular region, and the overwhelming 
prevalence of <I> forms for Beorht would not fit with the variation attested for the 
cognate common word. 

The greatest variation in representation of the long vowels occurs for OE [i:u] 
and [e:o], as exemplified in (b) (i). For these, <V> and <Y> appear, as well as the 
<IO>, <EO>, <I>, and <E> set found for the short diphthongs (see (a) (iv)), and 
the alternations are much more pervasive for the long ones, represented in 
name-elements which recur commonly, and at a variety of mints (notably in 
Deor and Leof). For <I> forms of these elements, von Feilitzen (pp. 64-65) 
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invokes developments of [e:o] (from both [i:u] and [e:o]) characteristic of the South 
West and West Midlands, and of Kent; but their occurrence, for example, at 
Buckingham, London, and Nottingham, does not invite such diatopic correlation. 
For <V> and <Y> forms, only an indirect, and tentative, correlation might be drawn 
with diatopic or diachronic common-word developments; one possible interpretation 
might see <Y> as a back spelling for <I>, and <V> as an epigraphic variant for 
<Y>. The latter might be invoked also for forms of Brun, with OE [u:]; but even 
an interpretation of <V> / <Y> alternation as belonging purely to the epigraphic 
level implies loss of distinction between the segments represented in manuscript 
orthography by <u> and <y> (the late coins give no instance of protothemic OE 

[y:]). 

Variation in representation of long low front vowels is represented in (b) (ii) 
and reflects late OE monophthongization of [ae:a], which merges with [ae:]. The 
<E> forms correlate with the ME representation of this low front monophthong by 
<e> (ambiguous with respect to [e:] and [s :]). Elements with OE [a:], as in (b) (iii), 
with OE [o:], as in (b) (iv), and with OE [i:], as in (b) (v), show no epigraphic 
variation in the representation of the vowel. 

The coin-forms discussed above represent reflexes of OE stressed vowels 
which may be systematized as in Figures 4 and 5: 


Figure 4 


Figure 5 


Short Vowels 

iu i y u 

eo e o 


sea ae a 

Long Vowels 

i:u i: y: u: 

e:o e: o: 


se:a ae: 


a: 
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Evidence of late OE and ME common-word forms suggests monophthongization of 
the OE short and long diphthongs, with some diatopic variation in the 
monophthongal outputs. The short high diphthong merged with the [eo] in all 
dialects (Campbell, §§293-97; and also §329, on Northumbrian); and this mid 
diphthong monophthongized to [0], represented in ME by <eo>, <ue>, <oe>, and 
<o>. 16 The short low diphthong merged with the low monophthongs in [a], A 
revised 'overall' pattern for late OE short vowels may therefore be given as in 
Figure 6: 17 


Figure 6 


i y u 

e 0 o 


a 


The development of the long vowel system differed from that of the short as 
follows: the high diphthong merged with the mid one, but the merger is represented 
by <io> in Kentish (where the high diphthong is further assumed to have become 
rising), and <eo> elsewhere. The long mid diphthong monophthongized to [0:], 
represented in ME by <eo>, <oe>, <ue>, <o>, <eu>, and <u> (Fisiak, §1. 40). 
The low diphthong merged with the long low front monophthong, which remained 
contrastive, at least for late OE, with the long low back one (see interpretations of 
<eo> and <ea> spellings in the LincLisfarne Gloss as possible evidence of the 
Northumbrian merger of the mid and low diphthongs 18 ). Figure 7 gives the revised 
'overall' pattern for late OE long vowels: 


Figure 7 


i: y: u: 

e: 0: o: 

ae: a: 


Now, the ME reflexes of these systems show diatopic variation (see, for 
example, Fisiak, §2. 14-31); and for OE, too, not all regional dialects had all the 
contrasts posited here: Kentish, for instance, had a front vowel contrast only 
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between [i(:)] and non-[i(:)]. But mint-identities of late OE coins give no pattern of 
regional association with the variant name-forms recorded thereon. Sets of variants 
of single name-elements occur for a single mint; and, moreover, the same set may 
occur for a different, and distant, mint: see, for instance, the forms of /Elf recorded 
at Wilton and Chester. And not all the variants are to be interpreted as evidence of 
diachronic phonological variation. I suggest, rather, that variant name-forms are 
evidence of neutralization in name-elements of certain phonological contrasts 
evidenced for common words. 

The sorts of epigraphic variation illustrated above suggest that, for the 
name-elements, only a three-way contrast pertained for the short vowels (compare 
the seven contrastive units of Figure 6), and a four-way one for the long vowels 
(compare the eight units of Figure 7), as represented in Figures 8 and 9: 

Figure 8 



Figure 9 



Note the absence of [0(:)] from Figures 8 and 9: the coin-spellings give no evidence 
of mid front rounded vowels, since the reflexes of OE [e(:)o] are represented only 
by <EO> and <E>. (Compare the variety of ME representations which give clearer 
evidence of rounded vowels.) 

In theories of phonological representation involving binary features, the 
natures of the neutralizations posited here are not easy to capture: the short system, 
for instance, seems to involve neutralization of contrast between vowels which are 
[+round], whereas no such generalization applies to the long system; the long 
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system would seem to involve neutralizations between vowels characterizable as 
[-back, -lo] (and even this does not capture [u:]), whereas in the short system a 
contrast is maintained between [-back, -lo, +hi] and [-back, -lo, -hi]. The proposed 
neutralizations are less plausible, failing characterization of the types of vowels 
involved. But representations of the segment-types involved, in terms of a 
framework of dependency phonology, 19 allow a more transparent and compelling 
formulation both of the neutralizations and the vowel systems resulting from them, 
in OE personal names. Briefly, and with respect to our present concerns only, 
Dependency Phonology invokes the potential of an intra-segmental dependency 
(head-modifier) relationship pertaining between unary features. It distinguishes two 
systematic groupings of features, or gestures: the articulatory (roughly comparable 
to place of articulation) and the categorial (roughly comparable to manner of 
articulation). The unary features necessary for this account of vowels in OE 
personal names are 'i', 'u', and 'a', in the articularity gesture; and 'V', in the 
categorial (see below. Figure 11). In the characterization of a segment, unary 
features in each gesture may occur independently or in combination, and 
combination may either be simple, or involve a dependency relation, as emerges in 
the discussion of the representations in Figures 10 and 11, below: 

Figure 10 



V 

Neutralization: a segment uniquely T is distinctive; [lil] * ~ [ u ] [u] (that is, 

for any segment not uniquely 'i', ~ [u] contrasts with [u]); ~ [u] represents a 
gesture lacking the 'u' feature). 
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Figure 11 

i i.u u 



Neutralization: {u.a} *■ {a;i} * {lal} * { } (that is, contrasts pertain between 
/o:/, /ae:/, /a:/, and everything else). 

The unary features T, 'u', and 'a', characterizing the articulatory gesture of a 
segment (either uniquely or in combination) may be regarded as expressing 
palatality or acuteness, roundness or gravity, lowness or sonority, respectively. 20 
The categorial gesture is characterized as vocalic by "V", or, for long vowels, 'V' 
combined with ’V. Where a combination of unary features characterizes the 
articularity of a segment, dependency relations are represented by punctuation as 
appropriate to capture the relevant contrasts within the phonological system in 
question. A semi-colon expresses government, by the former feature, of the latter: 
that is, the second feature is dependent on the first. For instance, in the OE system 
of long vowels evidenced for common words, 'i;a', with dependent 'a', 
characterizes /e:/. This contrasts with /ae:/, characterized also by the unary features 
'i' and 'a', but with governing 'a': hence 'a;i'. A point expresses simple 
co-presence of features, for a phonological system in which dependency relations 
between them need not be invoked contrastively; so 'i.u' characterizes the 
articulatory gesture for /y(:)/, given that no other contrastive segment-type in OE 
combines 'i' and 'u'; 'u.a' characterizes /o(:)/, given that no other contrastive unit 
combines 'u' and 'a'; and in the absence of a high-mid/low-mid contrast for the 
short front vowels, 'i.a' characterizes /e/ (distinct from /a/, which is characterized 
uniquely by 'a'). 

The neutralizations characterized above are more readily expressed for the 
short system than for the long, where 'everything else' is invoked for the 
unspecified segment-type. But viewed in terms of the vowel contrasts for the 
onomastic system which result from these neutralizations, both sets of vowels show 
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simple combinations of the three basic unary feature specifications. The short 
vowel system is as in Figure 12: 

Figure 12 


{i} 


{u} 


{a} 


and the long as in Figure 13: 

Figure 13 

~{a) 


{i.a} 


(u,a) 


{ial} 

where the contrasts are between segments characterized as uniquely 'a', as 'a' in 
combination with one or another of the other two unary features ('i' or 'u'), or as 
lacking 'a' altogether. 


IV The Neutralizations 

This short exploration of aspects of the linguistic behaviour of proper names 
in relation to common words sees as basic to the distinction between the two 
nominal types the lexical semantic property of names as having reference, but 
lacking sense. Correlating with this distinction are differences in morphological and 
phonological behaviour. Old English names provide an ideal source for 
comparison, given their etymological relationship to OE common words and the size 
of the corpus of name-forms available. But an attempt to characterize differences 
between proper names and common words is part of an attempt to assess the value 
of OE name-forms as evidence for reconstructing OE. It can be too easy to be 
beguiled by the similarities and take at face value the variations in representations of 
the names. An analysis of word-, morphological, and phonological structures of 
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late OE names, as evidenced by coin-spellings, suggests that at least something of 
the linguistic differences between proper names and common words may be 
characterized in terms of neutralizations, in the former, of oppositions pertaining to 
the latter, that is, between types of word forms at the morphological level, and 
between types of segment structures at the phonological. Given the reduced 
semantic function of names, there is a natural correlation between the different 
semantic properties of common words and proper names, and the morphological 
and phonological neutralizations in the latter. 
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NOTES 

Leslie Rogers introduced me to the delights of Old English coin-spellings in the early 
seventies. These delights, and the influences of his teaching, his good sense and good humour, 
remain un-neutralized. Some of the ideas presented here have benefitted from airing at the 
University of UmeS, and the University of Katowice. My debt to John Anderson, too, is more 
than purely nominal; though even he cannot entirely save me — or the reader — from myself. 

The abbreviations for the Coin Collections, in accordance with the conventions used in Fran 
Colman, Money Talks: An Account with Compound Interest (Ann Arbor, Michigan, at press), 
are as follows: 

B: Coins from Bristol, in L. V. Grinsell, C. E. Blunt, and M. Dolley, Bristol and Gloucester 
Museums , Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles, 19 (London, 1973) 

D: M. Warhurst, Merseyside County Museums. Ancient British and Later Coins from English, 
Irish and Scottish Mints to 1279, with associated Foreign Coins, Sylloge of Coins of the British 
Isles, 29 (London, 1982) 

e: J. D. Brady, Ancient British, Anglo-Saxon and Norman Coins in American Collections, 
Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles, 30 (London, 1982) 
g: Museum of London 

H: B. E. Hildebrand, Anglosachsiska Mynt (Stockholm, 1881) 

J: E. J. E. Pirie, The Willoughby Gardner Collection of Coins with the Chester Mint Signature, 
Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles, 5 (London, 1964) 

K: C. F. Keary and H. A. Grueber, A Catalogue of Coins in the British Museum. Anglo-Saxon 
Series, 2 vols (London, 1887-93) 

L: British Museum, London, acquired since Keary and Grueber 

N: C. E. Blunt, F. Elmore Jones, and R. P. Mack, Collection of Mrs Emery May Norweb: 
Ancient British, Romano-British, Anglo-Saxon and Post-Conquest Coins to 1180, Sylloge of 
Coins of the British Isles, 16 (London, 1971) 

Q: Coins from Gloucester, in L. V. Grinsell, C. E. Blunt, and M. Dolley, Bristol and 
Gloucester Museums, Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles, 19 (London, 1973) 

S: Royal Coin Cabinet, Stockholm, acquired since Hildebrand 

The following conventions are used in this paper: 

Italic type identifies citation-forms of both common words and proper names, the latter 
distinguished by Capitalization; < > enclose spelling forms, given in capitals for coin-epigraphy 
and lower case for manuscript orthography; [ ] enclose broad phonetic reconstructions, for 
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allophonic realizations, or where phonemic status is not at issue; // enclose phonemic 
reconstructions; { } enclose morphemic reconstructions. 

1 For references and discussion, see, for example, Fran Colman, 'A Philological Study of 
the Moneyers' Names on Coins of Edward the Confessor' (unpublished D. Phil, dissertation, 
Oxford, 1981); idem. Money Talks: An Account with Compound Interest (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
at press). Appendix, for a full catalogue; Veronica Smart, Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles: 
Cumulative Index of Volumes 1-20 (London, 1981), XXVIII, xv-xvi; and Fran Colman, 
'Anglo-Saxon Pennies and Old English Phonology’, Folia Linguistica Historica, 5 (1984), 
91-143 (§6. 2. a. iii). 

2 I return to this in Section II, below; see further, Colman, Anglo-Saxon Pennies', 
§6. 2. a. iii; and idem. Money Talks, chapter 6, §9. 10. 

5 For more on numismatic, including epigraphic, theory invoked in interpreting the 
materials, see Colman, Anglo-Saxon Pennies', §4; and idem. Money Talks, chapter 1, §4, 
chapters 4,5. 

i For references and discussion, see Colman, Anglo-Saxon Pennies', §2. 2. 

5 See, for example, A. Campbell, Old English Grammar (Oxford, 1959), §329. 2. 

5 Bezalel Elan Dresher, ’The Mercian Second Fronting: A Case of Rule Loss in Old 
English', Linguistic Inquiry, 11 (1980), 47-73; and Thomas E. Toon, The Politics of Early Old 
English Sound Change (New York and London, 1983), pp. 197-212. 

1 See Olof von Feilitzen, The Pre-Conquest Personal Names of 'Domesday 
Booii'(Uppsala, 1937), p. 38; and Campbell, §200. 1, note 4. 

* See Fran Colman, ’The Name-element At del- and Related Problems’, Notes and 
Queries, n.s. 28 (1981), 295-301. 

1 John Lyons, Semantics, 2 vols (Cambridge, 1977), I, 219-23; and Bent Conrad, 'Two 
Essays on Reference without Meaning: Suppositio materialis and Proper Names’, Acta Linguistica 
Hafniensa, 19 (1985), 1-129; compare Aimo Seppdnen, Proper Names in English: A Study in 
Semantics and Syntax, 2 vols (University of Tempere, 1974). 
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10 For more on this type of notation for morphological structures, see Fran Colman, 'On 
some Morphological Formatives in Old English', Folia Linguistica Historica , 6 (1985), 267-83. 

11 For further details and examples of this type of analysis, see Fran Colman, 'What is in 
a Name?’, in Historical Dialectology , edited by Jacek Fisiak and Wemer Winter (Berlin, 1988), 
pp. 74-92 (§2). 

12 See Raymond Hickey, 'On syncope in Old English', in Linguistics across Historical 
and Geographical Boundaries, edited by Dieter Kastovsky and Aleksander Szwedek, 2 vols (Berlin, 
1986), I, 359-66 (p. 365). 

13 Colman, Money Talks, Appendix: Wallingford. 

14 For more on possible diatopic variation represented by OE name-forms, see Colman, 
What is in a Name?', §5. 


15 Campbell, Old English Grammar, §329 . 3. 

16 Jacek Fisiak, A Short Grammar of Middle English (Warsaw, 1968), Part I, §1. 27. 

17 For the concept of an 'overall' system for OE phonology, see R. P. Stockwell, 'On the 

Utility of an Overall Pattern in Historical English Phonology’, Proceedings of the 9th 
International Congress of Linguistics [Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1962] (The Hague, 1964), 
pp. 663-69. 

18 See Fran Colman, 'Luick and Templates: some (other) Old English Digraphs', in 

Luick Revisited, edited by Dieter Kastovsky, Gero Bauer, and Jacek Fisiak (Tubingen, 1988), 

pp. 139-58. 

19 See especially John M. Anderson and Colin J. Ewen, Principles of Dependency 
Phonology (Cambridge, 1987). 

20 See, for example, John Anderson and Jacques Durand, 'Dependency Phonology’, in 
Dependency and non-Linear Phonology, edited by Jacques Durand (London, 1986), pp. 1-54 
(pp. 25-34). 
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'No work smells less of the study.' So Dorothy Whitelock firmly concluded her 
discussion of literary influences bearing on Wulfstan's Sermo Lupi ad AnglosA 
Yet one written source for two of the three versions of the sermon has been 
recorded, 2 the citation of Alcuin's reference to Gildas. 3 Professor Whitelock also 
offered a probable influence from a passage within a manuscript of Wulfstan's 
'Commonplace Book', 4 being the lamentation on God's punishment for the sins of 
the English, in Cambridge, Corpus Christi College MS 190. 5 A writer's 
experience, however, from which he creates, derives from his five senses, not least 
sight and hearing, and that section in Corpus 190 is embedded in a longer series of 
extracts which allows us to argue that one lamentation and also exhortation to milites 
provided a literary impetus for the Sermo Lupi. 

That impetus, we suggest, came from a sermon by Abbo of Saint-Germain- 
des-Pres, which has recently been edited by Ute Onnerfors, 6 although we saw the 
association independently by reading manuscripts and have decided on this 
collaborative discussion. Dr Onnerfors edited the sermons of Abbo from four 
manuscripts, the largest sequence being in Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale MS 
lat. 13. 203 (saec. XII, once Saint-Germain), which she took as her base text, but 
the earliest manuscript for eight of the sermons is Copenhagen, Royal Library, 
Gamle Kongelike Samlungen, 1595 (saec. XI 1 , before 1023, probably Worcester or 
possibly York). 7 The new dating and placing of Copenhagen 1595 s derives from 
Neil Ker's statement, after considerable care and scholarly reservation, 9 that a 
distinctive hand, which wrote in Old English on fol. 66v, and added corrections and 
glosses in Latin elsewhere in the manuscript, was the hand of Wulfstan himself. As 
Ker said: 'In a matter of this kind it is hard to drop the word "probably", but it 
should be dropped.' 10 Copenhagen 1595 was thus clearly a manuscript which 
Wulfstan himself 'proof-read' and, indeed, contained some of his own works. 
Dorothy Bethurum used the manuscript as a variant text for Wulfstan's Latin 
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compositions, De Anticristo (la), De Baptismo (Villa), for some of the excerpts from 
Isaiah (XI), 11 and some of the letters 'relating to Wulfstan' ( Appendix II); therefore 
Wulfstan was re-reading and checking some of his own work. 

Dr Onnerfors, reasonably, did not realize the importance of this manuscript to 
Anglo-Saxonists and does not record all corrections and variations of Abbo’s 
sermon in Copenhagen 1595, some of which are relevant to our argument. But her 
text is available, so we first consider it as a background to identifications of the 
selections from the sermon in Cambridge Corpus Christi College MS 190. 

Within two manuscripts of the 'Commonplace Book', British Library MS 
Cotton Nero A. i and Corpus 190, a section is recorded, entitled in Nero A. i, Item 
de Militia, with some similarity between the two texts but with greater differences. 
Robin Aronstam regarded the text in Nero A. i as from the collection now known as 
the Excerptiones Pseudo-Ecgberti. 12 In this manuscript the section mainly 
considers that priests should not take part in war, citing the command of Christ to 
Peter at Gethsemane, the refusal of St Martin to fight in the army of Julian the 
Apostate, and the role of Moses in the wars of Joshua. The section concludes: 

His et aliis multis declaratur exemplis, episcopum, presbiterum, 
diaconum, vel monachum, nulla portare arma in praelio, nisi 
tantum ea de quibus legitur: In omnibus sumentes scutum fidei, 
in quo possitis omnia tela nequissimi ignea extinguere, et galeam 
salutis assumite, et gladium spiritus, quod est uerbum Dei [Eph 
6. 16-17], Contrarium itaque omnino est ecclesiasticis regulis, 
post ordinationem redire ad militiam secularem. 

In these and many other examples, of bishops, priests, deacons 
or monks, it is made clear that they are to carry no arms in battle, 
except only those about which it is read: 'In all things taking the 
shield of faith, wherewith you may be able to extinguish all the 
fiery darts of the most wicked one; and take unto you the helmet 
of salvation, and the sword of the spirit, which is the word of 
God’ [Eph 6. 16-17, Douai-Reims]. Thus it is wholly contrary 
to the ecclesiastical rules to return to secular military service after 
ordination. 

Corpus 190 omits the examples about priestly conduct within Nero A. i, merely 
presents the quotation above without title (substituting Multis autem for His et aliis 
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multis and non licere for in praelio), ends with the citation of Ephesians, and 
continues with a new section exhorting laymen to fight, entitled De Militia et 
Victoria Christianorum. 'From this point there is no further resemblance to the 
excerpts,' says Mary Bateson (p. 718), and Dr Aronstam prints none of the material 
from Corpus 190. 

The section from Corpus 190 has not been wholly printed but, clearly, 
deserves analysis. 13 At p. 138 the manuscript reads: 

De Militia et Victoria Christianorum 

Boni igitur seculares et ueri Christiani uiriliter resistere 
debent inimicis sancte Dei ecclesie et in preterito corde pro patria 
pugnare, quoniam ut Iudas Machabeus ait: Melius est mori in 
bello, quam uidere mala gentis et sanctorum , et reliqua [I Macc 
3. 59]. 14 

Quicumque igitur zelantes zelum Domini in bello ceciderint 
sancti martyres existunt. Sciendumque est quia inter omnes 
gladios non potest homo occidi ante terminum a Deo prescitum. 
Scriptum est enim: Constituisti terminos eius qui preteriri non 
poterunt [Job 14. 5], et propterea securi possunt Christiani 
intrare in bellum Domini, uoce ex- /139/ -celsa clamando uel 
canendo: Kyrieleison. Statimque, Deo auxiliante, fugiet 
princeps paganorum diabolus cum audierit tarn terribilem uocem 
Christianorum, senseritque fidei Constantiani illorum et deinde 
fugient ipsi pagani post suum principem diabolum, Christianique 
habentes deum iudicem et defensorem uictorem existunt per eum 
qui uiuit et regnat per omnia secula seculorum. Amen. 

De exortatio. 

Ambulemus igitur, fratres, dum lucem habemus ne nos 
tenebre comprehendant [compare Jn 12. 35], nec differamus de 
die in diem [compare Eccl 5. 8] quia nescimus si uel unius diei 
spatium habemus uitam corrigendi animamque saluandi. Cotidie 
enim uidemus quomodo in perditionem uadit mundus et omnis 
concupiscentia eius, [compare I Jn 2. 17] regnumque nostrum 
propiis ex gentibus culpis alienigenis datur ad depredandum 
sicut antiquitus populis Iudeorum pro peccatis contigisse 
legimus. 

De capituitate Iudeorum. 
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Uere postquam pagani deuastauerunt totum regnum 
Iudeorum, Domino permittente, pro peccatis populi, ad ultimum 
uenerunt in Hierusalem ubi erat rex Sedechias et omnes 
principes eius et, capta ciuitate, occiderunt duos filios Sedechie 
regis, et omnes principes regni occiderunt gladio coram rege. Et 
ipsum regem excecauerunt et secum duxerunt captiuum in 
Babyloniam [compare II Kings 25. 1-7]. 

Et quotiescumque Iudei Deum irritabant, toties semper 
ueniebant super illos alienigene, et occidebant et captiuabant eos, 
et quando se recognoscebant et penitentiam egerunt, confestim 
uictoriam et pace[m] et abundantiam bonorum, Domino /140/ 
donante, perceperunt. His exemplis eruditi, conuertamus ad 
dominum Iesum nostrum qui per prophetam locutus est dicens: 
Conuertimini ad me et ego reuertar ad uos [compare Zech 1. 3; 

Mai 3. 7], 

De interim Brittonum 

Legitur in libro Gilde, Brittonum sapientissimi, quod idem 
ipsi Brittones propter rapinas et auaritiam principum, propter 
iniquitatem et iniustitiam iudicum, propter desidiam et 
neglegentiam predicationis episcoporum, propter luxuriam et 
pessimos mores populi, non solum patriam perdiderunt, sed ipsi 
miserrime perierunt. 

De Anglis. 

Gens quoque Angelorum simillimis uel moribus 
contaminata piaculis in metu iam ualidissimo titubat quia talis 
earn nunc consecuta est uindicta qualis non est preteritis audita 
temporibus. 15 

In relation to these extracts from Corpus 190 it is relevant first to note that 
Abbo's sermon in Copenhagen 1595 has a distinctive title, Sermo ad Milites, 
against the caption in all the other manuscripts, Sermo aduersus raptores bonorum 
alienorum. Whether the title was changed by Wulfstan, or that it was the original 
title, need not be decided, but Ad milites directs the emphasis from predators to 
defenders, and that is certainly how the controller of Corpus 190 also saw the 
sermon of Abbo. 
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The first section De Militia et Victoria Christianorum in Corpus 190 draws on 
the final section of Abbo's sermon for idea and phrase, notably in the variant 
readings of Copenhagen 1595, fol. 37r: 

O Francia, custodi temetipsam! Nolite uestros inimicos 
multiplicare et crescere, sed sicut commendat scriptura: pugnate 
pro patria uestra; nolite timere mori in bello Dei. Certe si ibi 
mortui fueritis sancti martyres eritis. Et scitote ueraciter quia 
nullus homo morietur usque ad suum terminum a Deo 
prescitum. Inter omnes gladios non potest homo occidi si suus 
finis non est. Scriptum est enim: Constituisti terminos eius qui 
preteriri non poterunt [Job 14. 5], et propterea intrate securi in 
bellum Domini Dei, et cum uos intratis in bellum Dei, clamate 
omnes uoce magna: Christus uincit, Christus regnat, Christus 
imperat [superscript in Wulfstan's hand: uel kyrrieleison, 
Christeleison, Christe audi nos]. Et in ipsa hora fugiet princeps 
paganorum diabolus cum audierit tarn terribilem uocem 
Christianorum, et deinde fugient ipsi pagani post suum 
principem diabolum. Et sic uos, qui habetis Deum regem et 
principem, accipietis uictoriam, donante domino nostro Iesu 
Christo, cui est cum Deo patre et spiritu sancto, regnum et 
imperium in secula seculorum. Amen. 

The verbal echoes are clear, but particular note should be made of the superscript in 
Wulfstan's own hand: 'Kyrrieleison . . .' (compare Corpus 190: Kyrieleison), 
which contrasts Abbo's words in the other manuscripts of this sermon: 'Christus 
uincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat.' 

There is only one verbal echo of Abbo in the section De exortatio, the phrase, 
as in Copenhagen, fol. 35r: 'Fratres, omni die uidetis cum uadit istud regnum in 
perditionem', which begins Abbo's sermon, but this section is an introduction to the 
paragraph De Captiuitate Iudeorum where the examples chosen are of Sedecias 
(Zedekiah) and the Jews. The presentation of both of these examples is verbally 
close to two separate sections of Abbo's text. 

On Sedecias, Copenhagen 1595, fols 36v-37r, reads: 

Simile malum euenit Sedechie regi Iudaeorum. Uere postquam 
pagani deuastauerunt totum regnum Iudeorum /37r/ ad ultimum 
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uenerunt in Hierusalem ubi erat rex Sedechias et omnes 
principes eius, et, capta ciuitate, occiderunt illi pagani duos filios 
Sedechie regis, et omnes principes regni occidemnt gladio coram 
rege, et ipsum regem Sedechiam excecauemnt et secum duxerunt 
captiuum in Babiloniam. 

We note the use of Abbo's word excecauerunt for the blinding, apparently a rare 
word in classical Latin, 16 which is not used in the Scriptural descriptions of the 
event (II Kings 25. 7 and Jer 39. 7; 52. 11). 

On the Jews, Copenhagen 1595, fols 36r-36v, reads: 

Potestis etiam exemplum prendere [MS pendere with deletion¬ 
line through pen and V superscript, with superscript over the 
whole word, id est accipere, in Wulfstan’s hand?] de Iudeis qui 
fuerunt ante aduentum Domini. Quantis uicibus illi Iudei 
peccabant et negabant [MS with deletion-line through et 
negabant and superscript uel ojfendebant, in Wulfstan's hand] 
Dominum Deum, semper ueniebant super illos aliene- / 36v/ 

-gentes et occidebant eos et captiuabant et incendebant illorum 
castella. Et tunc recognoscebant se Iudei illi qui fuerant capitiui 
ducti in aliena regna, et tunc faciebant penitentiam in aliena terra 
quia [al: quam] non uolebant facere in sua terra. Et propter illam 
poenitentiam reducebat illos noster Dominus pius in Hirusalem, 
et donabat eis pacem et abundantiam [second 'n' superscript 
addition by scribe] de omnibus bonis, et totam uictoriam donabat 
illis contra paganos, donee illi Iudei iuste uiuebant. Similiter uos 
conuertimini.. . Reuertimini ad me et ego reuertar ad uos [Mai 
3. 7]. 

Abbo's words are greatly abbreviated by the abstractor, but verbal echoes are 
apparent, especially as we now know that the sermon was excerpted in Corpus 190. 

Dorothy Bethurum noted that Wulfstan used the example once more, 17 in his 
Old English sermon (VI, 11. 115-21) where he refers to the trials of Sedecias 
(Zedekiah) within his survey of Scriptural events, and she suggested that he recalled 
the record in Corpus 190. Within the Old English sermon, Wulfstan placed the 
general comment on the Jews (as in Corpus 190 and Abbo) more firmly in its 
correct Scriptural place by numbering the seventy years of captivity (from the 
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prophets, Jer 25. 11-12 and Dan 9. 2) and also saw Abbo's unspecified description 
of the return of the penitent Jews to Jerusalem accurately as the release of the Jews 
from Babylon by Cyrus, king of Persia, who promulgated the edict for the building 
of the temple (II Chron 36. 23, etc.) as charged by God. 

The contacts, we think, between Abbo's sermon and the Corpus extracts, 
continue, since the next section De interim Brittonum, which is certainly an abstract 
from Alcuin's letter to Ethelheard (with a little addition), as is well known, 18 may 
have been incited by a reference given in Abbo's sermon just before the example of 
Sedecias (Zedekiah). 

At Copenhagen 1595, fol. 36v, Abbo exhorts his fellows: 

Et si uos uultis iacere in luxuria semper sicut equus et mulus, 
quibus non est intellectus [Ps 31. 19], multum est timendum ut 
non ueniat super nos tam grande malum cum nos sapimus 
uenisse super regem et super comites et super episcopos 
Brittonarum. Certe rex Conam [with superscript 'ro' between 
'o' and 'n' = coronam] fugit et laxauit suum regnum; similiter et 
alii principes, episcopi et comites fugerunt et facti sunt peregrini 
in aliena terra. 

The Latin of the uncorrected text appears to name a king, and both Jean Leclerq and 
Ute Onnerfors have looked for a King Conan of Brittany. Leclerq thought that 
Abbo was recalling Conan Meridec (Meriadoc), legendary founder of Brittany, 19 
but surviving early accounts of the legendary exploits of this man portray him as a 
conquering adventurer, not as a fleeing exile, 20 and a moralist such as Abbo in this 
sermon might look for a real secular example, perhaps more contemporary with his 
sermon, which was written in the 920s, after 922. 21 Ute Onnerfors (p. 240) found 
the Conans of Brittany too late for Abbo's account, the first recorded being Conan 
le Tort, who became Count of Rennes in 970. Unfortunately she then concluded 
that Abbo was describing conditions in England during the ninth-century 
Scandinavian invasions, although no English king, even a subordinate rex or dux , 
would be named as rex Brittonarum at this time. And there was some evidence of a 
collapse of the Breton state before Norse assault about the turn of the ninth and tenth 
centuries. Alan the Great of Brittany had defeated the Norsemen in 888, but at his 
death some twenty years later, as noted in the Chronicle of Nantes, 22 no king, duke 
or defender rose to oppose the Scandinavians, and his sons were wanting. The 
Normans laid waste all Brittany, and the counts, viscounts, and mathiberni ('local 
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lords') were scattered throughout Francia, Burgundy, and Acquitaine, Flodoard's 
Chronicle for 919 emphasizes the devastation: 23 

Nortmanni omnem Brittaniam in Comu-Galliae, in ora scilicet 
maritima, sitam depopulantur, proterunt atque delent, abductis, 
venditis, ceterisque cuncti eiectis Brittonibus. 

Having abducted, sold, and driven out all the rest of the Britons, 
the Northmen laid waste, crushed, and destroyed the bounds of 
Brittany, certainly to the sea-coast. 

Historians debate the matching of primary records, but Abbo in Paris could 
surely have known of this contemporary loss of Breton independent power and 
could have added to the primary records of his time by naming the king, Conan. 

Whoever this king was, however, a suggestive identification still remained to 
be read in Abbo's sermon, about a rex Brittonarum in a similar situation nearer 
home. The controller of the extracts in Corpus 190 turned, not to the primary 
historic source about the Britons, Gildas, but to Alcuin's report and rephrasing of 
Gildas's words in the letter to Ethelheard. The letter as a whole is extant in British 
Library Cotton Vespasian A. xiv, within a collection of Alcuin's letters 'almost 
certainly made for Wulfstan', 24 itself a manuscript in which the Archbishop made 
corrections and undoubtedly read. It is not surprising that Bethurum could illustrate 
verbal echoes of this very extract of Alcuin's Latin within a version of the 
vernacular Sermo Lupi. 

Since Bethurum and Whitelock have both emphasized the influence of the 
'Commonplace Book' on Wulfstan's writings generally and, in a minor way, on the 
Sermo Lupi particularly, we turn now to Abbo's sermon, which, with two of 
Alcuin's letters, forms the main source for the unusual group of extracts in Corpus 
190. 25 

Abbo’s audience in the early tenth century faced the same national enemy as 
Wulfstan's countrymen about a century later, the Scandinavians in large force. 
Both sermons castigate those who despoil the property and goods of their own 
people and of the church, men of power who live in vice and by vicious acts, 
instead of facing an enemy from abroad. Both refer to troubles caused by the wrath 
of God on a sinning nation through his agent, the pagani. Abbo begins his address, 
fol. 35r: 
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Fratres, omni die uidetis cum uadit istud regnum in perditionem. 

Nostri homines, uillani et serui et ancille, et toti qui nostras uillas 
tenebant et nostras terras arabant unde nos et uictum et 
uestimenta habere deberemus, et unde nos caballos et arma 
comparabamus, iam sunt mortui aut capituati... Quid faciemus 
nos modo? Certe Deus est nobis iratus, et propterea ueniunt 
super nos tanta mala de paganis et de sterilitate terre. 

And later, fol. 35v: 

Sed quomodo potestis uos Deo placere et uictoriam habere qui 
semper habetis uestras manus plenas de periuriis et de rapinis? 
Quantis uicibus uos ambulatis in aliquo itenere, semper 
manducatis pauperes homines et predatis uillas ecclesiarum Dei; 
et propterea sunt uestrae manus ligate de catenis peccatorum et 
non potestis habere uictoriam. 

So Abbo continues to speak of other vices and vicious acts, fol. 36r: 

Nec de rapina sola uos debetis abstinere, uerum et de luxuria et 
de fomicatione et de ebrietate, que est mater luxurie. Certe 
propter ista et propter multa alia peccata non possunt uestri 
homines habere uictoriam. 

And then, in a similar vein to Augustine in De Civitate Dei, Book V, chapter 12ff., 
he notes how God helped the Romans because of their virtues, although they were 
pagani: 'quia iuste uiuebant et caste et sobrie, propterea uincebant et conquirebant 
omnes gentes' (fol. 36r), and how he helped the Jews after captivity when they 
returned to his ways, in the passage abstracted for Corpus 190 above. 

You too, says Abbo, should return to God (reinforcing his statement with 
Scriptural testimony (Mai 1. 3) and if ’non amplius uiuatis de rapina sola sed de 
uestra iustitia' (fol. 36v), in that hour God will return to you. 

Then follow the passages cited above from Copenhagen 1595 about King 
Conan and about Sedecias (Zedekiah), and, finally, Abbo apostrophizes his 
Frankish lay compatriots to fight with the help of God, in another passage 
abstracted from the section De Militia et Victoria Christianorum within Corpus 190 
and quoted above. 
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Our term 'impetus' does not mean 'sole source', since there are many 
elaborations and examples in Wulfstan's Sermo Lupi which are rightly identified by 
reference to events and activities of Wulfstan's own time and would have greater 
impact because of such reference to experienced events. In her edition, Dorothy 
Whitelock noted (p. 35) that sermons were 'not uncommon' about calamities falling 
on a nation as a punishment for sins. But Abbo's sermon was read at least twice for 
its copying in Copenhagen 1595, once for selection, once for correction by the 
Archbishop. It was also abstracted for Corpus 190 in a series of extracts, in effect 
giving authority and example for laymen to live in the ways of God but not to fear to 
die in the war of God. Both preachers exhort their listeners or readers to justum 
bellum in defence of their own lands against not only attackers but enemies of God. 
No doubt Wulfstan was impressed by Abbo's verve and, directly through the 
sermon or indirectly through the Corpus extracts, was incited to produce his own 
sermon with appropriate contemporary reference but with the same purpose. 
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Abbo's Sermon: Text 

The text below is extant in four manuscripts as presented by Ute Onnerfors, 
Abbo von Saint-Germain-des Pres: 22 Predigten: kritische Ausgaben und 
Kommentar, edited by Alf Onnerfors, Lateinische Sprache und Literatur des 
Mittelalters, 16 (Frankfurt, 1985). 

Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale MS lat. 13.203; saec. XII; A. 

Barcelona, F. Ripoll MS 130; saec XIII; B. 

Copenhagen, Gamle Kongelike Samlungen MS 1595, fols 35r-37r; C. 

Chartres, Bibliotheque Municipale MS 14 ( olim , 25), saec. XI; D. 

Readings below from Paris 13.203 (A), Copenhagen 1595 (C), and Chartres 14 (D) 
are either from manuscript or from microfilm, although D is illegible or barely 
legible for many words and sequences on microfilm. Variants from Barcelona 130 
(B) are accepted from the edition of Onnerfors which, however, has a few 
omissions and errors among the variants, and one gross error in the printing of the 
text. The base text for the printed edition was Paris 13.203 (A); for the edition 
below, Copenhagen 1595 (C). 

Fol. 35r. Sermo ad Milites. Cap. viiii. 

Fratres, omni die uidetis cum uadit istud regnum in perditionem. Nostri 
homines uillani et serui et ancille et toti qui nostras uillas tenebant et nostras 
terras arabant unde nos et uictum et uestimenta habere deberemus, et unde nos 
caballos et arma comparabamus, iam sunt mortui aut captiuati. Quale opus 
5 habemus nos sine illis hominibus! Nos non scimus neque terras arare neque 
seminare neque uineas putare aut fodere. Quid faciemus nos modo? Certe 
deus est nobis iratus, et propterea ueniunt super nos tanta mala de paganis et 
de sterilitate terre. Certe, sicut beatus Augustinus /35v/ dicit: Terra nos 
accusat ad dominum, et clamat omni die, quia non potest sustinere super se 
10 tarn malos habitatores. Et propterea non donat nobis terra bonas messes, 
neque fructus arborum, neque erbam in pratis, sicut faciebat in tempore 

Title: Sermo aduersus raptores bonorum alienorum. A, B, D. 2 tenebant] 
teneba[n]t D. 3 arabant, A, B, D add.: et suum censum nobis soluebant. 3 et, 
before uictum, om. D. 3 deberemus] debebamus A; debeamus D. 4 captiuati] 
captiui D. 6 putare] potare D, altered to: plantare, in different ink. 6 nos] om. 
A. 9 quia] qua D. 
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bonorum hominum. Uere, sicut dominus dicit: Non est arbor bona quefacit 
fructus malos; neque arbor mala faciens fructus bonos. Arbor bona est bonus 
homo qui facit fructus bonos, id est, opera bona; et mala arbor est malus homo 
15 faciens malos fructus, id est, opera mala. Ergo, si uos fuistis usque modo 
male arbores, ab hodiema die inantea sitis bone arbores, id est, boni homines, 
et facite fructus bonorum operum, et in ipsa hora erit uobis deus pius et 
misericors. Sed quomodo potestis uos deo placere et uictoriam habere qui 
semper habeas uestras manus plenas de periuriis et de rapinis? Quantis 
20 uicibus uos ambulatis in aliquo itenere, semper manducatis pauperes homines 
et predatis uillas ecclesiarum dei; et propterea sunt uestrae manus ligate de 
catenis peccatorum et non potestis habere uictoriam. Dominus deus ille 
commendat ad unumquemque de nobis dicens: Si uis perfectus esse, uade, 
uende omnia que habes et da pauperibus. Noster dominus precipit uobis 
25 donare uestra bona pauperibus et uos per contrarium tollitis illorum bona. 
Certe de uobis rapinatoribus dicit sancta /36r/ scriptura: Neque rapaces 
regnum dei possidebunt. Ac propterea, si uos uultis habere pacem et 
uictoriam, facite hoc quod fecit Zacheus diues Iudeus. Uultis audire quid 
fecit? Uenit ad nosmim dominum et interrogauit eum: Domine, quid faciam 
30 ut uitam aeternam habeaml Respondit ei dominus: Si uis habere uitam 
aeternam cui tu tulisti aliquid redde ei in quadruplum. Et sic fecit Zacheus, 
timens dominum et timens infemum, cui tulit unum siclum argenti reddidit 
ei quattuor siclos, et pro uno modio uini redidit quattuor modios. Similiter 
fecit de aliis rebus quas tulit, et uos similiter facite quicumque potest. Et qui 
35 non potest promittat coram deo et angelis suis et coram sacerdotibus, quo non 
sit amplius rapinator neque predator in uillis sanctorum; et sic habebitis deum 
adiutorem uestrum in totis uestris angustiis. Nec de rapina sola uos debetis 
abstinere, uerum et de luxuria et de fomicatione et de ebrietate, que est mater 


12 que] qui D. 14 qui] quid D. 14 fructus bonos] b.f. A. 16 est] add. C 
superscript. 25 bona] om. A, B. 30 uitam] add. C superscript. 32 siclum] 
solidum A; sol D (abbrev.), 33 ei] om. D. 33 siclos] solidos A; sol D (abbrev.). 
36 sanctorum] add. C superscript (Wulfstan's hand): uel in substantiis pauperum. 
38 ebrietate] ebri[e]tate A. 

12-13 Lk 6. 43; 23-24 Mt 19. 21; 26-27 I Cor 6. 10; 29-30 cf. Mt 19. 16, Mk 
10. 17, Lk 18. 18; 31 Zacheus, Lk 19. 1-19. 
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luxurie. Certe propter ista et propter multa alia peccata non possunt uestri 
40 homines habere uictoriam. Et si uos non uultis exemplum accipere de uestris 
bonis patribus qui ante uos defenderunt istud regnum, uel accipite exemplum 
de Romanis qui erant pagani antequam dominus Christus nasceretur de 
uirgine Maria. Certe illi Romani propterea quia iuste uiuebant et caste et 
sobrie, propterea uincebant et conquirebant omnes gentes. Potestis etiam 
45 exemplum prendere de Iudeis qui fuerunt ante aduentum domini. Quantis 
uicibus illi Iudei peccabant et negabant dominum deum, semper 
ueniebant super illos aliene- /36v/ -gentes et occidebant eos et captiuabant et 
incendebant illorum castella. Et tunc recognoscebant se Iudei illi qui fuerant 
captiui ducti in aliena regna et tunc faciebant penitentiam in aliena terra quia 
50 non uolebant facere in sua terra. Et propter illam poenitentiam reducebat illos 
noster dominus pius in Hirusalem, et donabat eis pacem et abundantiam de 
omnibus bonis, et totam uictoriam donabat illis contra paganos, donee illi 
Iudei iuste uiuebant. Similiter uos conuertimini ad nostrum dominum ut 
uiuatis iuste et sobrie et caste sine concubinis, quia sicut dicit beatus 
55 Augustinus: Ille homo qui habet concubinam uelit nolit adulter est, et ilia 
concubina uelit nolit adultera est. Adtendite, fratres, quid noster dominus 
clamat ad nos omni die: Reuertimini ad me et ego reuertar ad uos, et 
propterea, si uos ueraciter conuersi fueritis ad deum, et suos sanctos 
timeatis, et promittatis deo ut non amplius uiuatis de rapina sed de uestra 
60 iustitia, noster dominus confestim in ipsa hora reuertetur ad uos, et si uos 
uultis iacere in luxuria semper sicut equus et mulus, quibus non est intellectus. 


39 ista et propter multa alia] ista quattuor A; ista III D. 39 uestri] uassalli A; 
uasalli D. 40 homines] add. C superscript (Wulfstan's hand): uel milites. 42 
Dominus Christus] Christus Dominus A. 43 quia] qui D. 45 prendere] C with 
'r' superscript, and a superscript gloss: i (=id est ) accipere (Wulfstan's hand?); 
p[r]endere A. 46 negabant] add. C superscript (Wulfstan's hand): uel offendebant. 
49 quia] quam A, B, D. 51 abundantiam] habundantiam A; abunda[n]tiam C. 
54 concubinis] cumcubinis A. 54 beatus] superscript C. 57 nos] uos A, B, D. 
58 ad] corn from: quo C; quo A, B, D. 59 timeatis] ametis et, add. D. 60 noster 
dominus ... ad uos] om. A; noster dominus ipse ostendet misericordiam suam 


57 Mai 3. 7; 61 Ps 31 (1 Vulgate 32). 9. 
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multum est timendum ut non ueniat super nos tam grande malum cum nos 
sapimus uenisse super regem et super comites et super episcopos 
Brittonarum. Certe rex Conam fugit et laxauit suum regnum; similiter et 
65 alii principes, episcopi et comites fugerunt et facti sunt peregrini in aliena terra. 
Simile malum euenit Sedechie regi Iudaeorum. Uere, postquam pagani 
deuastauerunt totum regnum Iudeorum /37r/ ad ultimum uenerunt in 
Hierusalem ubi erat rex Sedechias et omnes principes eius, et, capta ciuitate, 
occiderunt illi pagani duos filios Sedechie regis, et omnes principes regni 
70 occiderunt gladio coram rege, et ipsum regem Sedechiam excecauerunt et 
secum duxemnt captiuum in Babiloniam. 

O Francia, custodi temetipsam! Nolite uestros inimicos multiplicare et 
crescere sed, sicut commendat scriptura, pugnate pro patria uestra; nolite 
timere mori in bello dei. Certe si ibi mortui fueritis, sancti martyres eritis. Et 
75 scitote ueraciter quia nullus homo morietur usque ad suum terminum a deo 
prescitum. Inter omnes gladios non potest homo occidi si suus finis non est. 
Scriptum est enim: Constituisti terminos eius qui preteriri non poterunt. Et 
propterea intrate securi in bellum domini dei; et cum uos intratis in bellum 
dei, clamate omnes uoce magna: Christus uincit, Christus regnat, Christus 
80 imperat. Et in ipsa hora fugiet princeps paganorum diabolus cum audierit 
tam terribilem uocem Christianorum, et deinde fugient ipsi pagani post suum 
principem diabolum. Et sic uos, qui habetis deum regem et principem, 
accipietis uictoriam, donante domino nostro Iesu Christo cui est cum deo patre 
et spiritu sancto, regnum et imperium in secula seculorum. Amen. 


super uos et liberabit uos de omnibus inimicis uestris. Et si uos plus amatis uiuere 
de iniusticia quam de iusticia D. 64 Brittonarum] Brittanorum A; Britanorum D. 
64 Brittonarum] Onnerfors's edition adds in error: Certe rex coronam fugit et 
episcopos Britannorum. Delete this phrase in the edition, which then continues as 
C: Certe rex Conam ... 64 Conam] 'ro' superscript above 'o' ( =coronam ) C. 72 
O Francia custodi] C has an erasure of a phrase above these words. 79-80 
Christus . . . imperat] add. C superscript (Wulfstan's hand): uel Kyrrieleison, 
Christeleison, Christe audi nos. 84 imperium] sine fine add. D. 

68 Sedechias (Zedekiah), cf. II Kings 1-7; 77 Job 14. 5. 
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English Translation 

The Sermon to the Knights 26 

Brothers, every day you see how 27 this realm is going to ruin. Our peasants 28 and 
servants and maidservants and all of those who used to keep our farms and plough 
our lands, [in the other texts: 'and paid us their 29 tribute' 30 ] whence we should have 
had both our food and our clothing and with which we used to buy our horses and 
armour, now are dead or captives. What need we have without these people! We 
ourselves know neither how to plough nor sow the lands, nor prune nor cultivate 31 
the vines. What shall we do now? Surely God is angry with us, and this is why all 
these evils from pagans and from the barrenness of the soil come upon us. Surely, 
as blessed Augustine says, 'The earth accuses us to the Lord', and every day cries 
out that it cannot bear such wicked dwellers upon it. And for this reason the land 
does not yield us good harvests, nor fruits of the trees, nor grass in the pastures, as 
it did in the time of good men. Truly, as the Lord says, 'There is no good tree that 
makes bad fruit, nor a bad tree making good fruit' [Lk 6. 43]. The good tree is the 
good person who makes good fruit, that is, good works; the bad tree is the bad 
person making bad fruit, that is, bad works. So, if ever you have been bad trees 
before now, from now on be good trees, that is, good men, and make the fruit of 
good works, and in that instant God will have pity and mercy on you. 

But how can you please God and get a victory, you who have your hands 
forever full of perjuries and plunderings? Whenever you travel on some journey, 
you are devouring the poor and plundering the estates of God's churches; and this is 
why your hands are shackled by the chains of sins, and you are unable to gain a 
victory. The Lord God himself orders every one of us, saying, 'If you wish to be 
perfect, go, sell everything you have and give [it] to the poor' [Mt 19. 21]. Our 
Lord commands you to give your goods to the poor, and contrariwise you take 
theirs! Holy Scripture indeed says concerning you plunderers, 'Neither shall the 
greedy possess the kingdom of God’ [I Cor 6. 10]. But therefore, if you want to 
get peace and victory, do what Zachaeus the rich Jew did. Do you want to know 
what he did? He came to our Lord and questioned him: 'Lord, what shall I do in 
order to have eternal life?’ The Lord answered him: 'If you wish to have eternal 
life, return fourfold whatever you have taken.' And Zachaeus did so, fearing the 
Lord and fearing Hell, he returned four shillings to the person he had taken one 
shilling of silver from, and for one measure of wine he returned four measures. He 
did the same with other things which he took, and you, whoever can, do the same. 
And let him who cannot, promise before God and His angels and before the priests 
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that 32 he will no longer be a plunderer or a ravager among the estates of the holy 
[Wulfstan adds: 'or in the goods of the poor'], and so you will have God for your 
helper in all your troubles. 

And you must withhold yourselves not only from plundering, but also from 
lust and fornication, and from drunkenness, which is the mother of lust. Surely it is 
because of these and of many other sins that your men [other manuscripts: '(you) 
vassals'] cannot gain a victory. And if you refuse to accept the example of your 
own good forefathers who defended this realm before you, at least accept that of the 
Romans, who were heathens before the Lord Christ was born of the Virgin Mary. 
These Romans, indeed, because they lived righteously, chastely, and soberly, 
conquered and defeated all nations. You can also take an example from the Jews 
who were before the Lord's Coming. As many times as those Jews sinned and 
denied [Wulfstan's gloss: 'or offended’] the Lord God, foreign nations always 
came upon them, and slew and captured them, and burned their strongholds. And 
then the Jews who had been led captive into foreign realms confessed their 
wrongdoing 33 and then did penance in a foreign land because they would not do it 
in their own land. And because of that penance, our merciful Lord brought them 
back to Jerusalem and gave them peace and abundance of all good things, and gave 
them total victory against the heathens, so long as those Jews lived righteously. 
You, likewise, turn to Our Lord, and live righteously, and soberly, and chastely 
without concubines, for as blessed Augustine says: 'The man who has a concubine 
is an adulterer whether he intends it or not, and the concubine is an adulteress 
whether she intends it or not.' 

Brothers, listen to what Our Lord is crying to us every day: 'Return to Me, 
and I shall return to you' [Mai 3. 7], and wherefore, if you truly turn to God and 
fear His saints and vow to God that you will no longer live by plunder but rather by 
your justice, in that hour Our Lord at once will return to you, and if you will lie in 
lust always 'As the horse and the mule in whom is no understanding' [Ps 31. 9], it 
is much to be feared that so great an evil will come upon us as 34 the one we know 
has come upon the king and counts and bishops of the Bretons. King Conam 
indeed has fled [altered in C to: 'The king indeed has fled the crown'] and 
abandoned 35 his realm; just so the other chief men, bishops and counts have fled 
and have become strangers in a foreign land. A like evil happened to King Zedekiah 
of the Jews. Indeed, after the heathens had devastated the whole realm of the Jews, 
at last they came to Jerusalem where King Zedekiah was and all of his chief men, 
and, after seizing the city, the heathens killed the two sons of King Zedekiah and 
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killed all the chief men of the realm with the sword in the king's presence, and they 
blinded King Zedekiah himself and led him captive with them to Babylon. 

France, defend yourself! 36 Do not multiply and increase 37 your enemies, but 
as scripture commands, fight for your fatherland; do not fear to die in God's battle. 
Surely, if you are killed in it, you will be holy martyrs. And learn truly that no man 
will die until the term foreknown by God. 

Among all swords no man can be slain, if it is not his own end. For it is 
written: 'Thou hast set up its limits which cannot be crossed' [Job 14. 5]. And so, 
go safe into the Lord God's battle; and when you enter into God's battle, all cry out 
with a great voice, 'Christ conquers, Christ rules, Christ reigns'. And at that 
moment the Devil, the leader of the heathens, will flee upon hearing such a 
terrifying shout from the Christians, and then those heathens will flee after their 
leader the Devil. And so you, who have God as your king and leader, will gain the 
victory, by the gift of Our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom, with God the father and the 
Holy Spirit, is rule and reign into ages of ages, Amen. 
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NOTES 

1 Sermo Lupi ad Anglos, edited by Dorothy Whitelock, third revised edition (London, 
1963), p. 37. Subsequent references appear in text. 

2 In The Homilies of Wulfstan, edited by Dorothy Bethurum (Oxford, 1957), the three 
versions are edited under the number XX, pp. 255-75, and changes are discussed at pp. 22-24. 

3 Dorothy Bethurum, 'Archbishop Wulfstan's Commonplace Book', PMLA, 57 (1942), 
916-29 (pp. 920-21); see also Whitelock, Sermo Lupi, pp. 65-66. 

4 Whitelock, Sermo Lupi, p. 35, note 3, citing verbal echoes of the Latin extract in the 
vernacular Sermo Lupi. 

5 N. R. Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon (Oxford, 1957), p. 70, 
indicates that the present manuscript was 'two probably distinct manuscripts’, the first, 'in Latin, 
written mainly in saec. XI 1 '. The extract, from this section, at p. 142, was printed by Mary 
Bateson, 'A Worcester Cathedral Book of Ecclesiastical Collections, made c. 1000 A.D .'.English 
Historical Review, 10 (1895), 712-31 (p. 731) — subsequent references appear in text. 

6 Ute Onnerfors, Abbo von Saint-Germain-des-Pres, 22 Predigten: kritische Ausgabe und 
Kommentar, edited by Alt' Onnerfors, Lateinische Sprache und Literatur des Mittelalters, 16 
(Frankfurt, 1985). Her comment on Paris BN lat. 13.203 (below) is on p. 62. Subsequent 
references appear in text. 

7 Folios 26r-40v. 

8 The old dating, saec. XI, was recorded in Ellen Jprgensen, Catalogus Codicum 
Latinorum Medii Aevi Bibliothecae Regiae Hafniensis (Copenhagen, 1926), p. 43. 

° Neil Ker had not made up his mind when he wrote the Catalogue (note 5, above) — see 
his comments on manuscripts now associated with Wulfstan. 

10 N. R. Ker, 'The Handwriting of Archbishop Wulfstan’, in England before the Conquest: 
Studies in Primary Sources Presented to Dorothy Whitelock, edited by Peter Clemoes and Kathleen 
Hughes (Cambridge, 1971), pp. 315-31. On Copenhagen 1595, see pp. 319-21. For the 
quotation see p. 315. 
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11 Bethurum, Homilies, under the titles and numbers stated. 

12 Robin Ann Aronstam, 'The Latin Canonical Tradition in Late Anglo-Saxon England: 
the "Excerptiones Egberti"’ (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1974), presents 
the text for this section on pp. 114-15. The text, from BL Cotton Nero A. i only, had been 
presented by B. Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, 2 vols (London, 1840), n, 126. 

13 As argued below, the following extracts are taken from Abbo's sermon, which is 
translated at the end of this essay. An idiomatic translation might obscure the relationship of the 
Latin phrases in the sermon and the excerpts. 

14 M lfric cites the Scriptural verse in his Lives of Saints, edited by Walter W. Skeat, 
EETS, OS 76, 82, 94, 114 (London, 1881-1900; reprinted in 2 vols, 1966), H, 88, and later, 112, 
praises the actions of Judas Machabeus in physical war. 

15 The extracts in Corpus 190 continue (pp. 140-43) as follows: 

i. p. 140, 1. 13, De predatione Nordanimbrorum, extracts from Alcuin's letter to Ethelred, King 
of Northumbria, as in Two Alcuin Letter-books; from the British Museum MS Cotton Vespasian 
A xiv, edited by Colin Chase (Toronto, 1975), p. 53,1. 22 - p. 54,1. 35; p. 55,11. 56-67 (Corpus 
190, p. 141,1. 15). There are variations from the Vespasian text. 

ii. p. 141,1. 15, scriptural quotations from Paulus apostolus, cf. Gal 5. 26; from Isaias propheta. 
Is 3. 16-17,18, 19, abbreviated and adapted. Then follows an unidentified comment: 'Super uacua 
igitur et deo odibilis indumenti et omamenti superstitio signum est arrogantie et superbie et 
luxurie'; followed by a quotation from Sapientia, as Prov 8. 13; followed by a comment: 'Uariis 
enim modis humani generis aduersarius indesinenter circuit querens quos capiat uitiorum laqueis, id 
est, uana gloria, superbia, auaritia, gula et luxuria. Hec enim et alia multa retia sunt diaboli quibus 
infelicium animas decipit et ad interitum pertrahit nisi uera penitentia subuenerit' (p. 142,1. 5). 

iii. p. 142,1. 5 - p. 143,1. 4 {De tribulationibus). The section was published by Bateson, 'A 
Worcester Cathedral Book’, p. 731, with the comment: 'Alcuin?'. But Whitelock, Sermo Lupi, 
p. 35, n. 2, states, with reasons, 'It sounds more like a work of Ethelred's reign'. 

iv. p. 143, 1. 5 - p. 143, 1. 14. A story of Amasias, the king who hired men for his army, but 
was rebuked because he had not asked for God's help, echoing n Chron 25. 6-8 and introduced by 
the phrase: 'Multis enim indiciis luce clarius apparet, quia uictoria non in multitudine militum sed 
in magnitudine meritorum consistit'. (These comments may save a little time for those concerned 
with the collaborative project to record the sources of Old English literary texts — Anglo-Latin 
section.) 
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16 C. T. Lewis and C. Short, A Latin Dictionary (Oxford, 1879, impression of 1955), s.v. 
excaeco. 

17 Bethurum, 'Commonplace Book', p. 921, referring to Napier's edition of the sermon; 
Bethurum, Homilies , pp. 297-98. 

18 Bateson, 'A Worcester Cathedral Book', p. 718, first noted this. 

Jean Leclercq, 'Le florilege d'Abbon de Saint-Germain’, Revue du Moyen Age Latin, 3 
(1947), 113-40 (p. 120). 

20 See J. S. P. Tatlock, 'The Dates of the Arthurian Saints' Legends’, Speculum, 14 
(1939), 345-65 (pp. 361-65), and the studies noted there. 

21 See Max Manitius, Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters , 3 vols 
(Munich, 1911-31), I (1911), 585, and Patrizia Lendinara, 'The Third Book of the Bella Parisiacae 
Urbis by Abbo of Saint-Germain-des-Pres and its Old English Gloss', Anglo-Saxon England, 15 
(1986), 73-89 (p. 74, note 5). One of the recipients of the sermons was Fulrad, bishop of Paris 
921-27. 

22 La Chronique de Nantes, edited by R. Merlet (Paris, 1896), pp. 80-82. 

23 Monumenta Germaniae Historica: Scriptorum III, edited by G. H. Pertz (Hanover, 
1839), p. 368. 


24 


Ker, 'Handwriting', p. 326, noting the corrections in Wulfstan's own hand, pp. 326-27. 


25 Bethurum 'Commonplace Book', p. 921, cites from Alcuin's full letter as source for the 
Sermo Lupi. The Corpus 190 extract has some variations: neglegentiam predicationis 
episcoporum for pigridam p. e.\ pessimos mores populi for malos m. p. But the Corpus extract 
could equally well have been the source for the Sermo Lupi, since Wulfstan elaborates in his 
normal vernacular style. 


26 So titled in the index of Paris text 13.203 (A) as well as in Copenhagen 1595 (C); 
textual title in A, B, and D is 'Sermon to the Plunderers of Others' Goods'. There has been 
disagreement as to whether miles in tenth-century Frankish contexts may mean 'knight' ('domestic' 
knight) or just 'soldier', 'meme pas toujours un cavalier ou un vassal ou un serviteur arme' — 
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L. Genicot, 'Les recherches relatives a la noblesse medievale', Academie Royale de Belgique, 
Bulletin de la Classe de Letlres et des Sciences morales et politiques, 61 (1975), 45-68 (pp. 65- 
66). The addressees of this sermon and of others by Abbo are, however, as seen below, 'vassals' 
who are spoken to not only as though they are responsible for the income from the lands which 
support them, but, more importantly, as though they are of the same social class as the intended 
speaker — most probably a bishop or archbishop. 

27 cum , representing the Old French com , from quomodo. Compare W. von Wartburg, 
Franzdsisches etymologisches Worterbuch (FEW) (Bonn, Leipzig, and Basel, 1928- ), 2, ii 
(1946), 1542. 

28 villani. See FEW, 14 (1961), 453; OF vilain , eleventh century onward. 

2 ^ suum. Compare FEW, 12 (1966), 482, on survivals of a plural sense in Old French. 

30 censum. OF cens; FEW, 2, i (1940), 580-83. 

31 FEW, 3 (1934), 663-64 — cf. especially OF fouee, noun. 

32 quo. OF qued,que etc. Compare FEW, 2, ii (1946), 1466-67, s.v. 

33 regognoscebant se. See F. Niemeyer, Mediae Latinitatis Lexicon Minus (Leiden, 
1976), p. 888, sense 6 (with examples); A. Blaise, Lexicon Latinitatis Medii Aevi (Turnhout, 
1975), p. 772. 

34 cum = OF com or come. 

3 -* laxauit. Compare FEW, 5 (1950), 226-27, with OF relaissier '. . . quitter, abandoned, 
and equivalent Old Spanish from the Silos Glossaries. 

36 0 Francia custodi temetipsam. Over these words C had an added long phrase, now 

erased; an ultraviolet photo suggests a possibility of its having contained Saxonia. 


37 multiplicare et crescere. The phrase is a Biblical reminiscence, but cf. FEW, 2, ii 
(1946), pp. 1323,1328, for French and dialect development of a transitive use of the second verb. 
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There is no difficulty in deciphering the text of Christ II: it is preserved on 
undamaged leaves of the Exeter Book and is written in a 'monumental' hand that is 
everywhere clear. 1 Understanding the text is not without difficulties, though, over 
and beyond the permanent ones of understanding a poetic composition in a language 
long without native speakers. No doubt the most striking revelation of the 
incomplete understanding of the poem came with John Pope’s demonstration that an 
entire leaf is missing, containing some sixty-five to seventy metrical lines that had 
come about one-third the way through the composition. 2 In this instance it is 
possible not only to know that there is in fact a lacuna, but also to know the 
substance of the lost text. 3 The present paper considers the form of the text of 
Christ II in light of the lacuna, and it also probes possible meanings of one sentence 
that falls amidst the enumeration of some of the 'gifts of men': Sum mceg searolice I 
wordcwide writan (11. 672b-73a). 

There is no difficulty either in construing the syntax of this particular sentence: 
subject sum governs verb mceg, which is complemented by infinitive writan, the 
one object is wordcwide , and adverb searolice is located normally within the 
predicate. Word meanings are for the most part very plain: sum in a series of 
sentences designates an item in an inventory, mceg expresses ability to do 
something, writan is clearly 'write', and a wordcwide is utterance that is 
recognized as distinctive and significant. 'A certain one is able to write special- 
status-utterance in a searolic manner.' Searolice stands as the only word difficult 
of meaning, not for its root or for its formation, but for the dynamic demands of the 
other words with which it collocates here. From these truisms of Anglo-Saxon 
grammar and lexis the question of the meaning is narrowed to that of 'being able to 
write wordcwide searolice'. 

Definitions of searu (searw-, siru-, sirw-, and the rest) in Modern English are 
expressed mostly in latinate borrowings: 'searu .. . n. Device, design, contrivance. 
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art ' is the beginning of the Bosworth-Toller dictionary entry; these defining terms, 
and the others, reflect Old English glossing of Latin adventio, molimen, machinas , 
factio, and ballista, catapulta with forms of searu. The lexical root marked an area 
of semantic field in Old English, however, that seems not to be demarcated by any 
one or any group of the Romance terms now in English; there has not been a simple 
equation of the Latin and English words, apparently, at any time in history. Also to 
be reckoned with is the duality of 'a bad sense' and 'a good sense', as Bosworth- 
Toller separates the meanings. But let us sort so far as can be done for contexts and 
collocations. 4 

First, it cannot be doubted that one who has the gift of being able to write set- 
pieces searolice does so in an approved or commendable manner — searolice 'in a 
good sense'. That is what the enumeration of various 'gifts of men’ makes clear 
regularly through its modifiers: purh . . . ceSele andgiet, . . . mceg . . . wel. . . 
hearpan stirgan, and so on. All the commonplace co-occurrences of searu- with 
beswican, or dees deofles with searo- in the 'bad sense', are contrary to the 
significance allowed by the context. So what can it mean 'in a good sense' to be 
able to write wordewide searolice ? It seems unlikely that the somehow artful or 
ingenious manner of writing refers to calligraphy, which would more naturally be 
expressed as feegere writan or some such phrase employing an adverb signifying 
beauty of appearance. For that matter, calligraphy in general or perhaps in the 
special form of executing elaborate decorated initial letters would call for the 
grammatical object to be expressed by a word such as bocstafas. The object, 
though, is wordewide, some sort of verbal piece considered as a whole. 

The 'gifts of men' passage in which the sentence occurs (11. 664-85) is similar 
in several ways to The Gifts of Men and the last section of The Fortunes of Men, 
whose texts also are preserved in the Exeter Book. There are some items occurring 
in two or even three of these texts, and there are even clear verbal parallels. 5 The 
character of the list of men's gifts in Christ II, however, differs noticeably from that 
of the other lists that survive. The Gifts of Men comprises a lengthy list of gifts in 
excellings, in skills, in appearances, in war, in virtues. It begins with earthly 
goods, physical prowess, patronage, wisdom, goes on to skills in harping, 
navigation, jewellery-making, weaponry, leadership, animal training, and concludes 
with skills in songs of praise for the ruler of life, being apt with respect to books, 
and being listhendig for writing down wordgeryno. Only the last one-third of The 
Fortunes of Men turns to an inventory of representative gifts after a series of 
examples of how men may die (hence the difficulty of providing a suitable title for 
this piece). Among these gifts are several named in three lines (11. 67-69) — 
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prosperity, bravery, and so on; two half-lines (71b-72a) state that Same boceras I 
weortad wisfcest, 'Some book-scholars become wise', and nine half-lines concern 
the goldsmith; at the end, hall virtues and animal-training skills are mentioned. 

On the other hand, the 'gifts' in Christ II are limited to ten items, and they are 
grouped as five that are intellectual talents (abilities in eloquence, music, theology, 
astronomy, writing of wordcwide) and five physical talents (skills in war, 
seamanship, athletics, armory, wayfaring). Altogether it is a striking difference of 
context, having a clear structure and presumably a firm rationale. 6 The intellectual 
talents are the most immediate part of the context, the first four of them involving 
construction — or understanding, anyway — of complex systems. Astronomy 
requires computation, as does music (unless it is merely a performing skill); so does 
theology ultimately in its medieval Christian form. We can infer, therefore, that the 
ability to write searolice is very likely to be an intellectual talent that probably is 
obtained by formal training of the kind found within the seven liberal arts. That is 
about as far as context, glosses, and grammar will narrow down the semantic range 
for searolice? 

Let us turn next to the form of the text of Christ II and ask first a question 
more primitive than is customary: how do we know whether this composition has 
metrical form throughout? After all, the Exeter Book text does not represent by 
graphic means the division of the discourse into metrical units — through separate 
lineation of these units, or through special marks to signal the divisions. The 
answer, of course, is that the text records phonological aspects of the discourse, 
there are regular and consistent recurrences of certain types of phonological 
features, and it is our recognition of these rule-governed recurrences of sounds that 
is our evidence that Christ II is a metrical composition. It will be worth 
remembering in this regard that the text is essentially only an alphabetic sequence — 
representing the sequence of 'segmental' speech sounds — and not representing 
word-stress, an element fundamental to most metrical schemes for Old English 
poetry: it can be claimed only by inference. Even if the text does not mark the 
metrical form for us, it would be perverse to argue that therefore Christ II is not a 
metrical composition throughout: the regularities of pattern for syllable, stress, and 
segmental units (in relation to syntactic boundaries) constitute the metre, or the 
measure, of formal discourse recorded by this text. 

Next, is the form of the poem merely metrical — merely a sequence of verses 
linked by alliteration into pairs which we now call lines? The other potential for 
giving form to the text is the grouping of lines according to some other kind of 
recognizable pattern. Such grouping is not achieved here through any of the 
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familiar devices of modular phonological patterns such as rhyme-stanzas, or 
through numerical schemes such as quatrains, or through syllable-patterns such as 
cursus to mark the limit of a grouping. The Exeter Book text does present a 
grouping of metrical lines, nonetheless. It is unmistakable in the so-called sectional 
divisions of the text, manifested as a ruled line left blank, preceded by prominent 
punctuation, and followed by majuscule letters unlike any found elsewhere in the 
text. These divisions stand out as deliberate and recurrent features of the text, and 
they occur only between whole numbers of metrical lines. The question to 
consider, in this matter, is whether these divisions of text, these groupings of 
metrical lines, occur according to a recognizable pattern that we can acknowledge as 
poetic form. 

Locations of the sectional divisions do not match in any consistent way the 
poet's shift among his sources, or his thematic units of composition, as these have 
been variously interpreted. 8 The divisions do not even match regularly such basic 
boundaries of discourse as the opening or closing of direct speech, the first 
division, for instance, occurring ten lines from the close of a speech, six and a half 
lines from its beginning, in a section seventy-seven lines long. 9 As much as they 
have been discussed, though, the locations of these divisions in the tenth century 
manuscript text have never been considered in relation to each other : they have not 
been considered as possibly being elements of a poetic form. 10 

To analyze the formal potential for the relationships which these dimensions 
have one to another requires provisionally restoring the number of lines missing by 
reason of the loss of a single leaf from the text. The numbers of verse lines for each 
of the leaves containing the poem are listed in Table 1. The average is about 66 V4, 
with one folio significantly shorter, two folios significantly longer; sectional 
divisions affect the length of text copied on all the folios. All folios in this section 
of the manuscript, it may be noted, are ruled for the same number of lines of text 
(and there are no pictures); the text is written throughout in one hand. 11 

In the standard edition, which does not register the lacuna, the poem now 
comprises 427 metrical lines. It comprises 427 V4 lines in the extant copy when the 
loss is noted in terms of the metrical structure of the text: 

Table 1 Contents of Exeter Book, folios 14-20. 

Folio Number of verse lines Sectional division 

14 65- (r. 31 73, v. 33 V 2 ) Yes 

15 66+ (r. 30 V 2 , v. 35 2 /3) Yes 
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[Missing] 

? 

? 

16 

66- 

(r. 33 1 /2, v. 32+) 

Yes 

17 

63 l /2 (r. 32 V2, v. 31) 

At end of leaf 

18 

68- 

(r. 33+, v. 34 V2) 

At start of leaf 

19 

69+ 

(r. 33, v. 36+) 

Yes 

20 

— 

(r. 34 x /2, v. 9 to end of poem) — 


555 on heahsetle heofones waldend, 
folca feorhgiefan, frastwum [....] 

[folio missing] 

[.] ealles waldend 

middangeardes ond maegenprymmes. 

[etc.] 

If the missing leaf contained between 64 and 69 lines, the poem would then 
have comprised any number of (whole) lines between 492 and 496, with greater 
likelihood of total length probably between 493 and 495 lines. Given the extent and 
nature of the codicological and paleographical data, the range cannot be narrowed 
any further. 

But let us select one highly probable length, assuming for the moment that the 
total number of lines originally was 495, the missing leaf having contained 67 3 /4 
lines and a sectional division. The sectional divisions of the poem have the 
numerical relationships shown in Table 2 (location of the second division being 
conjectural). 

Table 2 Lengths of sections of Christ II, restored 


Section Number of lines in section groups 


[I] 

77 

144 

[H] 

67^ 

151 

m 

84a 

170 

[nil] 

86 

179 


228 

314 


237 


407 


330 

495 

263 

351 

418 
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[V] 93 267 

181 

[VI] 99 a Lacuna of 67 3 /4 verse lines 

Do these quantitative relationships among the sectional divisions manifest a 
pattern that should be recognized as artistic form? No two sections have the same 
length, and no groups of sections have the same length; but given such large 
numbers of lines in these separate sections, the recurrence of a given length of text 
could scarcely function as a formal device to be perceived intuitively, as the metre 
is, and as some other schemes such as stanzas can be. On the other hand, some 
forms may have uses and attractions — and meanings — for an artist that need not 
be intuitively perceivable by his audience. Such a form may well be present in the 
sectional divisions of Christ II. What follows is a method for constructing a graphic 
analogue of the formal plan of the divisions of Christ //; the process of derivation 
will demonstrate the presence of an integrated and comprehensive pattern in the 
relationships among all the sectional divisions. The analogue takes as its given a 
grid of squares 3x2, each square measuring 165 units on a side, corresponding to 
one-third the length inferred for the whole text (see Plate 1). 

(i) In the lower portion of the grid, construct the golden section ratio (0) in 
relation to the modular measure, by traditional method. 

The length of 0 will be 267. 12 Measured from the bottom of the figure, it 
corresponds to the number of lines in the last three sections of Christ II, which are 
intact. The complementary length 3-0 will be 228, the number of lines in the 
preceding sections if the original length is 495. 

(ii) Copy along the sides of the figure the length of the hypotenuse of a right 
triangle whose sides have lengths 1 and 0. 

That length will be 314. 13 Measured from the top of the figure it corresponds to the 
number of lines which precede the last two sections. If the provisional restoration 
of 495 lines for the whole poem is correct, the complementary length is 181: that is 
the actual number of lines comprising the last two sections of the poem as they are 
preserved without loss in the Exeter Book. 
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(iii) Copy along the sides of the figure the length of the hypotenuse of a right 
triangle whose sides have been set with lengths 0 and 3 - 0 . 

That length will be 351. 14 Measured from the bottom of the figure it predicts a 
sectional division on the missing folio 351 metrical lines from the end of the poem, 
complementing 144 lines in the first two (of six) sections of the text. 

(iv) Use length 0 for hypotenuse and length 1 for the short side of a right triangle 
along the top of the figure; the long side will measure Vp; extend the hypotenuse of 
that triangle to intersect a line across the figure at a distance 3-0 from the top (this 
is at measure 228, already established); then along the side of the figure add to the 
length 3 - 0 the length of the short side of the larger resulting triangle. 

The length added to 228 is 179. 15 That length corresponds to the actual number of 
lines in the second and third from the last sectional divisions of the poem. The sum 
of 228 and 179 is 407, which is 88 less than the full length of the graphic figure; 
that number is the same as the count of lines in the last section of the poem. 

(v) Then measure back from this last point the length of two modules, that is, by 
the width of the figure. 

The length of two modules is 330, the number of lines intervening between the first 
and last sections of the poem if its original length was in fact 495. On this basis the 
length 77 is set at the top of the figure, corresponding accurately to the number of 
metrical lines in the undamaged first section of this verse text. 

The pattern of relationships qualifies rationally as a formal scheme for the 
poetic text in deriving all the divisions from the ratio 3 : 2 together with quantities in 
ratios incorporating the golden section. The presence of pattern is evident in more 
than just the recurrence of 3 and 0 in the formulas expressing the relationships 
among the parts . 16 Most notably, the ratio of the whole length to that of the latter 
three sections (495 to 267) is that of 3 : 0 , and the same ratio recurs in the lengths of 
the last three and the first two sections (267 to 144). Another ratio within the design 
is 0 : (3 - 0 ), in the lengths 267 : 228, for the two 'halves' of the poem. Between 
the last two sections and all other sections but the first, the ratio of linecounts is 181 
to 237, equivalent to 2 ; (0 + 1). Or, between the middle four sections (as 
reconstructed) and the first three the ratio of linecounts is 330 to 228, equivalent to 
2 : (3 - 0 ). And so on. As the graphic analogue makes obvious, all sectional 
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lengths of the poem conform to a plan contrived from the relations of 3 and 2 and, 
from them, 1 and 0 . The complete integration of proportioning of the known 
section lengths in the Exeter Book copy of Christ II is powerful argument for 
restoration of the length to 495 metrical lines, in terms of mathematical probabilities. 

If there is unmistakable pattern in the sectional divisions of this poem — 
rational, precise, and without aberration — is it reasonable to regard it as 
appropriate to the art of poetry? This question cannot properly be answered of 
course by consulting intuition alone. Some regard must be given to other art forms 
in the same culture. There can be no question that the kind of pattern described 
above, in all its complexity of articulation but simplicity of conception, was 
available in Anglo-Saxon England. It turns up repeatedly in the decorative pages of 
religious texts, chiefly in the primary accounts of Christ's life, death, and ascension: 
the early Gospel codices. 17 In fact, the page depicting the symbol of St John in the 
Echternach Gospels is laid out with spatial proportions as elaborately (and 
exclusively) developing ratios built from two and the golden section as the 
proportions among the sectional lengths of Christ II develop three and the golden 
section. 18 

How this kind of proportional plan was employed in pictorial art can be 
illustrated briefly from the full-page depiction of St Mark in the eighth-century 
gospels text preserved as Codex 51 in the St Gallen Stiftsbibliothek (see Plate 2). 
The frame encloses a rectangular area whose dimensions are in the ratio 4 : 3. The 
inner area — the panel in which St Mark is depicted — has dimensions derived 
directly from that ratio and again incorporating the golden section. The initial and 
simplest relationship of dimensions is in the widths: on either side of the centre the 
width of the heavy frame and the width of the inner picture area are related very 
accurately in the ratio of the golden section; or considered in another way, the width 
of the inner panel in relation to the overall width of the frame is equivalent to 1:0 2 , 
or to 1:0+1 (steps a , b, c). The height of the inner panel is related by a simple 
derivation (d) (the measure when expressed in modern notation becomes more 
complex with each successive derivation, being equivalent to \2-( 1-1/0) of the 
measure of the overall width). Shapes of the principal areas within the ornate sides 
of the frame are plotted similarly. The outer edges of the diamond-shaped cells 
follow the diamond-shaped diagonals of the quadrants of the overall area (then 
symmetrically copied for the inner edges), and the division of the upper and lower 
cells from the middle ones is set by copying the distance from the corners of the 
frame to the diamond pattern of diagonals of quadrants (e). Even the centre of the 
halo is located by a related derivational procedure (f ). 19 
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In sum, from the overall shape, a 4x3 rectangle, have been developed the 
principal shapes of the picture panel, the decorative cells, and the halo of St Mark — 
the governing form of the illuminated page. By the nature of the derivational 
procedures which have been described, the formal plan, both aesthetically and 
rationally, bonds the constituent shapes by a principle of geometrical proportioning. 
With analogous forms in the book-art of the same culture, produced in the same 
contexts (monastic scriptoria), the plausibility of the author of Christ II employing a 
formal scheme such as the one sketched above is beyond question. 

If we suppose now that the fine formal scheme to be recognized in the careful 
copy of Christ II followed the same principles of artistic form given practical 
development in visual arts, too, 20 then perhaps we have an avenue to understanding 
more accurately than before two aspects of this text. One is the graphically 
prominent divisions of the text, now recognizable as an aspect of its form. The 
other is the meaning of the 'gift' of certain men to write searolice a formal verbal 
creation. 

In the glosses of searu and in the dynamics of the sentence stating a truism that 
Sum mceg searolice wordcwide writan are convergent clues to the meaning of 
searolice in Cynewulfs poem. Cook's gloss 'skilfully' is good, though it 
generalizes too broadly. Other glosses on the root and its derivatives (especially 
headu-, bealu-, facen-, fcer-, gup-, inwit-, lap-, lyge-, nearu-, the searu- 
compounds, and besyrwan), whenever they do not signify a transferred sense, 
consistently signify art, contrivance, cunning or ingenious design, plot, net, artifice, 
cleverness of construction, wondrously tied, intricately bound. Any and all these 
terms are appropriate to description of the graphic analogue of the divisions of the 
poem that has been developed here. The analogue in turn shows the same concepts 
and techniques of construction that are implicit in Northumbrian (and Irish) religious 
art in book-decoration; the larger forms of this nature seem to serve the same 
a;sthetic purpose as that of interlace design, in fact, to bind together intricately and 
ingeniously all the parts of the whole. The form embodied in the sectional divisions 
of the text is the only correlate to be proposed thus far with any and all the 
approximations to the meaning of searolice. It provides, I believe, ostensive 
definition of this word in this sentence. Cynewulfs poem is a formal written 
composition, as the use of its sources implies, and as the runic signature proves. It 
is itself a wordcwide searolice writen. 

It may be through Cynewulfs searocrceft, or perhaps it is only by chance, but 
the locus of this sentence about cunning composition of written wordcwide is also 
noteworthy. It fits perfectly with the ingenious design of the larger form of this 
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text. In the final step of the derivation illustrated in Plate 1, the place of the sentence 
is plotted precisely (shown this time along the centre line) by a simple extension of 
the scheme already outlined. 

(vi) Copy along the centre line the length of the hypotenuse of a right triangle 
with sides 1 and the reciprocal of the golden section ratio. (One way is to copy first 
the distance 2-0 (from Step ii) into the lowest square, leaving as a complement the 
reciprocal of 0, and constructing the triangle incorporating that measure.) 

It is 194 from the bottom 21 — representing the end of the poem. In the 
conventional line numbering (which begins with Christ I), that 194 is to be counted 
back from 866, that is, to 672, the number of the completed line in the standard 
editions on either side of which the two halves of the sentence occur. 22 

One of the gifts of men — one commensurate with the skills of the goldsmith, 
or the orator, astronomer, theologian, musician — is to write formal discourse 
searolice, as Cynewulf himself and others have done, setting out his poem within a 
formal scheme that is comprehensive, ingenious, rational, and that creates a 
colligation of all parts of that poem in an aesthetic equilibrium as effective as that 
attained also in the best religious art of early Anglo-Saxon England. 
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NOTES 

1 The facsimile edition is The Exeter Book of Old English Poetry , with introductory 
chapters by R. W. Chambers, Max FOrster, and Robin Flower (London, 1933). The two principal 
editions are those by Albert S. Cook, The Christ of Cynewulf: A Poem in Three Parts, The 
Advent, The Ascension, and the Last Judgment (Boston, 1900), and by George Philip Krapp and 
Elliott Van Kirk Dobbie, The Exeter Book, The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, 3 (New York, 
1936); both editions describe the manuscript divisions of the text of Christ II — that is, lines 440- 
866 of the first verse text in the codex — but do not represent them within the text itself. Daniel 
G. Calder's Cynewulf (Boston, 1981) provides a very useful critical review of earlier studies and an 
interpretative analysis of all Cynewulfs poems considered together. 

2 John C. Pope, 'The Lacuna in the Text of Cynewulfs Ascension (Christ II, 1. 556b)', in 
Studies in Language, Literature and Culture of the Middle Ages and Later, edited by E. Bagby 
Atwood and Archibald A. Hill (Austin, Texas, 1969), pp. 210-19. 

3 Pope reconstructs the substance as follows; ’[W]e can suppose that, after completing his 
description of the heavenly celebration, and thus bringing to a close his treatment of the white 
robes of the angels, Cynewulf turned to a broader aspect of the ascension and to a previously 
neglected portion of his narrative. It is natural that he should have done so, for the theme is 
undeveloped in his chief source, Gregory’s homily, and the narrative is not in the Bible. For this 
new section he had to turn for guidance to Bede's ascension hymn or its sources: the apocryphal 
accounts of the harrowing of hell, the corresponding inferences about the host of the redeemed that 
Christ led to heaven at his ascension, and the twenty-fourth psalm’ (’The Lacuna in the Text of 
Cynewulfs Ascension', pp. 216-17). 

4 I have made extensive and grateful use of A Microfiche Concordance to Old English, 
Publications of the Dictionary of Old English, I, compiled by Antonette diPaolo Healey and 
Richard L. Venezky (Toronto, 1980). 

5 Cook calls attention to them in the Notes to his edition (note 1, above). J. E. Cross, 
’The Old English Poetic Theme of "The Gifts of Men’", Neophilologus, 46 (1962), 66-70, 
discusses these texts and their sources. Nicholas Howe, in the chapter on The Catalogues of Order 
and Diversity: The Gifts of Men and The Fortunes of Men', in The Old English Catalogue Poems, 
Anglistica, 23 (Copenhagen, 1985), turns first to some consideration of the catalogue of ’gifts’ in 
Christ II — ’So similar is this passage’ to the two shorter poems ’that it could be inserted 
wholesale into Gifts (after, say, 1. 66) without disturbing the flow of that poem’ (p. 105). 
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6 In his note to 11. 664-85, Cook calls attention to ^Elfric’s version of the 'gifts’ passage 
in I Corinthians 12. 8-11; these gifts have to do with the utterance of wisdom and knowledge, 
faith, healing, prophecy, distinguishing good spirits and evil, various languages, interpretation of 
various tongues. AUfric also translates part of a text of Gregory naming the gifts of boclicere lare 
and eorSlice cehta, and the observation that some have neither poet gastlice andgit nor 6a eorSlican 
speda, but learned sumne crcefi pe hine afet (’In Natale Unius Confessoris', 165-71, in AElfric's 
Catholic Homilies: The Second Series: Text, edited by Malcolm Godden, EETS, SS 5 (London, 
1979)). Neither of these sources has the character of Cynewulfs list. Peter Clemoes, in Rhythm 
and Cosmic Order in Old English Christian Literature: An Inaugural Lecture (Cambridge, 1970), 
has this to say about the 'gifts' passage: 'The gifts are lively and diverse. Their arrangement draws 
on the poet's feeling for an archetypal versified list. . . . The artificial way in which the ten gifts 
are set out in the verse externalizes their schematic quality' (p. 13). 

7 A full semantic field study is much needed, comprehending the contexts of orponc (and 
its derivatives), the baffling statement ostensibly in the poet's own voice at the beginning of the 
final section of Elene, that ic . . . wordcrcefijum] wcef (11. 1236-37), and the meaning of the 
statement that the Creator serede and sette on six dagum eordan dcelas, in Christ and Satan, 1. 14. 

8 Cook (note 1, above, pp. 115-16) provides a thorough breakdown of the 
correspondences of segments of text with Gregory's homily which are the sources. The 
corresponding passages are printed also in Michael J. B. Allen and Daniel G. Calder, Sources and 
Analogues of Old English Poetry: The Major Latin Texts in Translation (Cambridge and Totowa, 
New Jersey, 1976), pp. 79-83. Colin Chase, 'God's Presence through Grace as the Theme of 
Cynewulfs Christ II and the Relationship of this Theme to Christ I and Christ III ', Anglo-Saxon 
England, 3 (1974), 87-101, notes the extensive divergences from the principal source, Gregory's 
homily, and in the use of that homily, in the course of explaining the theme of God's presence 
through grace which he attributes to the poem. The thematic units of the poem have been defined 
ordinarily without reference to the manuscript divisions of the text. 

” Jean Milhaupt, O.P., 'The Structure of Cynewulfs Christ IT, Studies in Medieval 
Culture, 4 (1979), 70-77, calls the manuscript divisions 'unsatisfactory' because 'Part I [in her 
tripartite division by thematic analysis] breaks off in the middle of a speech .. . and Part HI in the 
middle of a discussion of God's gifts' (p. 72). The divisions of the manuscript text 'may represent 
the judgment of the scribe' (p. 72). Because it is the text which I am discussing, the sectional 
divisions in the manuscript can be regarded as neither satisfactory nor unsatisfactory; they are part 
of the text and cannot be set aside. 
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10 The sectional divisions of long verse texts, according to B. J. Timmer, occur only in 
English manuscripts (and the English-influenced Old Saxon text of Heliand [manuscript C]), 
'Sectional Divisions of Poems in Old English Manuscripts', Modern Language Review, 47 (1952), 
319-22; he attributes the sectional divisions to the limits of 'the duration of the momentary 
inspiration of the poet'. Much earlier, Henry Bradley, in 'The Numbered Sections in Old English 
Poetical MSS', Proceedings of the British Academy, 7 (1915-16), 165-87, linked the divisions to 
the space afforded by separate sheets of parchment. W. W. Greg, in The Library, Fourth Series, I 
(1920), 58-61, modified this notion by suggesting the sections reflect the stretches of discourse to 
be read 'at a series of uniform sitting, say during meals'. Geoffrey Shepherd, 'Scriptural Poetry’, in 
Continuations and Beginnings: Studies in Old English Literature, edited by E. G. Stanley (London, 
1966), pp. 1-36, infers that 'the division of religious poems appears to derive from liturgical 
practice', but is unable to be more specific than that David Marsdon Wells, 'The Sections in Old 
English Poetry', Yearbook of English Studies, 6 (1976), 1—4, accounts for the divisions in terms 
of eye-appeal on laying out facing pages of text. And so on. A summation and perspective was 
provided by Thomas Elwood Hart in note 11 (p. 267) to 'Ellen: Some Tectonic Relationships in 
Beowulf and Their Formal Resemblances in Anglo-Saxon Art', Papers on Language and Literature, 
6 (1970), 263-98. Whatever else the divisions have been correlated with, no one so far has tried 
correlating the divisions in this text with each other. 

11 Patrick W. Connor, 'The Structure of the Exeter Book Codex (Exeter, Cathedral Library, 
MS. 3501)', Scriptorium, 40 (1986), 233-42, provides a very careful review of rulings, 
membranes, variations in letter-shapes, and other characteristics of the manuscript, concluding that 
the present codex originated as three separate booklets. There are no variations noted, however, 
which give reason to doubt the general consistency of the text-space and the writing that fills it. 

12 The decimal approximation of 0 is 1.618. In relation to the module, 1.618 x 165 = 
266.97, or 267 in whole numbers; in a three-module length (3 x 165 = 495) the complement is 
228. 

13 The length of the hypotenuse, expressed in modem notation, is V(l 2 + 0 2 ), the decimal 
approximation of which is 1.902; applied to the module 165 it yields 313.85, which rounds to 
314. 

14 The length of the hypotenuse, expressed in modem notation, is V( 0 2 + [3 - 0] 2 ), the 
decimal approximation of which is 2.128; applied to the modular measure it yields 351.10, which 
rounds to 351. 
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15 The decimal approximation of Va is 1.272. The procedure is to set the ratio 1: Va, and 
then apply it to 228.03, yielding 179.27; the combined length then is 407.30, which rounds to 
407. 

16 If the total length is given, and if all five divisions are derived from 3 and 2 and a, then 
by mathematical necessity the length of each section and all the ratios between lengths of 
contiguous groups of sections can be expressed by formulas employing only these numerals: that 
is the modem way of conceiving of the integration of the plan that otherwise can be conceived of in 
a geometrical form such as the one shown. 

17 I have demonstrated the geometrical conception of several of these: 'The Design of 
Lindisfarne Gospels folio 138v', Gesta , 22 (1983), 3-12; 'The Shapes of the Book of Durrow 
Evangelist-Symbol Pages', The Art Bulletin, 68 (1986), 182-94; 'The 4x3 Crosses in the 
Lindisfarne and Lichfield Gospels', Gesta, 25 (1986), 171-84; The St Cuthbert Gospel Binding and 
Insular Design', Artibus et Historiae, 15 (1987), 9-19; 'The Echternach Gospels’ Evangelist- 
Symbol Pages: Forms from "The Two True Measures of Geometry" ', Peritia, 5 (for 1986, 
forthcoming). The first parallel to be pointed out between proportions of a decorative page and the 
divisions of a poetic text in Anglo-Saxon books was that of Cynewulfs Elene and the cross page, 
folio 138v, preceding St Luke's Gospel in the Lindisfarne Gospels; it is analyzed in 'A Formal 
Analog of Elene', Studies in Medieval and Renaissance History, n.s. 5 (1982), 45-104. 

18 The full-page depiction of the eagle, symbol of St John (folio 176v), in the Echternach 
Gospels (Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, MS lat. 9389). 

19 The St Mark portrait is on p. 78 of this gospels codex. I have been able to examine 
this page at first hand. Not only does the plan described here and sketched in Plate 2 correspond 
fully to the specific shape of the manuscript illumination, but certain of the construction marks in 
the original picture-page also correspond to marks left by the procedure shown here. 


20 Peter Clemoes, in 'Cynewulfs Image of the Ascension’, in England Before the 
Conquest: Studies in Primary Sources Presented to Dorothy Whitelock, edited by Peter Clemoes 
and Kathleen Hughes (Cambridge, 1971), pp. 293-304, compares Cynewulfs verbal image of 
Christ's ascension to representations in contemporary Anglo-Saxon art — two carvings, one in 
Northumberland, one in Derbyshire — and infers that the poet's image was 'moulded by liturgical 
worship as well as by the visual arts' (p. 302). 'What we can be sure ... is that his image had 
some main source of visual stimulus' (p. 304). 
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21 The measure 2 - 0, in decimal approximation, is 0.382. In the bottom square the 
complement is 1 - 0.382, or 0.618; that is the reciprocal of 0. The hypotenuse is therefore V(l 2 + 
[1/0] 2 ), which in decimal approximation is 1.1756. In relation to the module 165, the measure is 
193.97, which rounds to 194. 

22 If the 'given' for the graphic analogue, the 3x2 grid, seems gratuitous, it should be noted 
that the Exeter Book itself is laid out with text-space ruled on each page in a 3x2 rectangle 
(240x160 mm), and furthermore the area embraced by outer limits of text-space on facing pages 
(when the book is opened flat) is also a 3x2 rectangle. The use of geometrical regularities is 
ubiquitous in early Insular book-art. 
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It is a pleasure for an Australian exile in England to salute an English exile in 
Australia and to wish him well in his retirement, wherever he may choose to enjoy 
it. Wees pu, Leslie, hal! 


I 

panon up hra5e 
Wedera leode on wang stigon, 
saewudu saddon (syrean hrysedon, 

gudgewasdo), gode pancedon 

pass pe him yplade ea6e wurdon. {Beowulf, 11. 224-28) 1 

The verb hrysedon, line 226, is the 3rd pers. pret. pi. of hryssan, which is glossed 
by Wrenn-Bolton as 'rattle; shake' and by Klaeber as 'shake, rattle (intr.) . . . 
(Elsewhere trans.)'. Klaeber glosses syrean as 'n.p.', and the punctuation of both 
editions indicates that syrean is to be taken as the subject of hrysedon. This gives 
the conventional translation 'their coats of mail, their armour, rang' and is supported 
by Dobbie's punctuation above and by his note on the passage ( ASPR, 4): 

226 hrysedon] Taken by most edd. as intransitive, 'their shirts 
of mail rattled'. Trautmann, however, would construe it 
transitively, with Wedera leode the subject of this verb as well 
as of seeldon and pancedon. So also Andrew, p. 48. This 
interpretation gives a much smoother reading but is probably 
wrong; the intransitive function of hryssan here is supported by 
Andreas 127, garas hrysedon (parallel to gudsearo gullon). The 
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punctuation in the text, with 11. 226b-227a in parentheses, 
follows Socin and Holder (2nd ed.); cf. the similar punctuation 
of Andreas 127 in this edition (Records II, 6). 

Andrew's comment ( Postscript , pp. 48-49) puts the alternative thus: 

'hrysedon' is usually taken as intransitive, 'their sarks rattled'; 
then 'syrcan' must be taken, absurdly, as the subject of 
'pancedon' also. If, however, we give 'hrysedon' its usual 
transitive sense, we have three co-ordinate clauses with the same 
subject and good sense 'they made fast the sea-wood, shook 
their sarks, and thanked God’. 

I do not agree with Andrew that, if hrysedon is taken as intransitive, syrcan must 
be the subject of Jxmcedon; this is to misunderstand the nature and function of 
parentheses in OE poetry and is no argument for hrysedon transitive. There is no 
doubt that the parenthesis is perfectly acceptable here. However, I do agree with 
Dobbie when he says that Trautmann's interpretation 'gives a much smoother 
reading'. But I would urge that he may be wrong when he says that it 'is probably 
wrong'. My reasons are twofold. 

First, the passage from Andreas is a two-edged sword. The Anglo-Saxon 
Poetic Records, 2, takes hrysedon as intransitive, printing: 

DuguS samnade, 

hasdne hildffecan, heapum prungon, 

(gudsearo gullon, garas hrysedon), 

bolgenmode, under bordhreodan. ( Andreas , 11. 125-28) 

On the evidence of the Microfiche Concordance , the prevailing use of hryssan is 
the transitive one seen in Ps(A) 21. 6(8) and Ps(A) 108. 25 viderunt me et mouerunt 
capita sua, 'gesegun mec 7 hrisedon heafud heara'. The only two possible 
intransitive examples are the two from the poetry — Beowulf , line 226 (not 
recorded in the Microfiche Concordance, s.v. hrysedon), and Andreas, line 127. 
It can reasonably be argued that the intransitive use is a characteristic of the poetry, 
with both examples by coincidence occurring in parentheses. But it can equally well 
be argued that there was no intransitive use, for we can just as easily read 
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Andreas, line 127 (guSsearo gullon), garas hrysedon or (as I would prefer it) — 
guSsearo gullon — garas hrysedon. 

Second, there is no doubt that spears can be shaken. But it may be asked 
whether an Anglo-Saxon warrior would have been likely to shake a coat of mail. A 
passage from Exodus supports the answer 'Yes': 


Him pasr segncyning wiS pone segn foran, 

manna pengel, mearcpreate rad; 

guSweard gumena grimhelm gespeon, 

cyning cinberge, (cumbol lixton), 

wiges on wenum, waslhlencan sceoc, 

het his hereciste healdan georne 

fasst fyrdgetrum. ( Exodus , 11. 172-78) 


II 

Reced hlynsode. 

pa was wundor micel pat se winsele 

wiShafde heapodeorum, pat he on hrusan ne feol, 

fager foldbold; ac he pas faste was 

innan ond utan irenbendum 

searoponcum besmipod. par fram sylle abeag 

medubenc monig, mine gefrage, 

golde geregnad, par pa graman wunnon. 

pas ne wendon ar witan Scyldinga 

pat hit a mid gemete manna anig, 

betlic ond banfag, tobrecan meahte, 

listum tolucan, nympe liges fapm 

swulge on swapule. {Beowulf, 11. 770-82) 

What is the grammatical referent of the neuter hit in line 779? The Wrenn-Bolton 
note reads: 'Here hit is used loosely in a general way for the hall, although in strict 
grammar the pron. should be f., as heall is f. or m., as sele , cf. 771.' If we are to 
import heall f., we might just as well say that hit agrees with cern n., which — 
like heall — does not appear in the passage under discussion, or argue that it agrees 
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with reced m. or n. in line 770; see OES, §46, where Robinson's note on pone, 
line 70, is discussed and accepted. But such comments will not do. The 
grammatical sequence se winsele (1. 771), ... he (1. 772), ... he (1. 773), 
demands hine, and hit is quite clearly an aberrant anticipation of the situation in 
Modern English; see OES, §§69-71. 


Ill 

Welhwylc gecwteS 

past he fram Sigemundes secgan hyrde 
ellendasdum, uncupes fela, 

Wadsinges gewin, wide si6as, 

para pe gumena beam gearwe ne wiston, 

fashSe ond fyrena, buton Fitela mid hine, 

ponne he swulces hwaet secgan wolde, 

earn his nefan, swa hie a wasron 

aet ni6a gehwam nydgesteallan; 

haefdon ealfela eotena cynnes 

sweordum gesasged. {Beowulf, 11. 874-84) 

Here both Klaeber and Dobbie emend MS Sigemunde to Sigemundes — Klaeber 
silently, Dobbie with the observation that ’the emendation is slight, particularly in 
view of the following s-, and gives a more probable reading 1 . The Wrenn-Bolton 
note reads: ’In 875-76, ellen-dcedum is in apposition to the dat. Sigemunde, and 
there is no need to emend to gen. Sigemundes, as Klaeber and some others have 
done.’ I have already commented on this point in OES, §1175, but take this 
opportunity of arguing the case for the emendation more fully. 

The ’native informant' within me tells me that the manuscript reading produces 
strained syntax; as I have already pointed out in OES, §§1173-74, repetition of a 
preposition is not required when the parallel elements have the same referent but is 
necessary when they do not. The latter is the situation here, and one would 
therefore expect *fram Sigemunde . . . / fram ellendcedum. 

The first scribe does not omit gen. sg. -s. There is one such possible error by 
the second scribe in line 2958, but see VI, below. However, Dobbie’s suggestion 
of haplography in Sigemunde secgan, like that in line 987, egl unheoru {IV, 
below), is attractive. 
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The problem with the emendation is the separation of the dependent genitive 
Sigemundes from ellendcedum, the word on which it depends. Such separation 
can, however, be paralleled from Beowulf, &. g. lines 1180-1, Ic minne can 
I glcedne Hropulf and, I would argue, decisively lines 450-1, no 6u ymb mines ne 
pearft I lices feorme leng sorgian , where the preposition ymb governs feorme in 
the next line, just as fram governs ellendcedum in the emended version of line 874, 
printed at the beginning of this note — which I accept. 


IV 

Da wses swigra secg, sunu Eclafes, 
on gylpspraece gufigeweorca, 
sipdan aepelingas eorles craefte 
ofer heanne hrof hand sceawedon, 
feondes fingras. Foran asghwylc waes, 
stiSra naegla gehwylc, style gelicost, 
haspenes handsporu hilderinces, 

egl, unheoru. /Eghwylc gecwseS ... {Beowulf, 11. 980-87) 

Two distinguished scholars, both known to Leslie Rogers, combine through me to 
write this note, for I begin by merely reporting comments from lectures I attended in 
my early years in Oxford. J. R. R. Tolkien explained the troublesome ceghwylc in 
line 984 as a scribal error for ceghwcer, 'everywhere', caused by the presence of 
line 984, gehwylc . . . line 987, ceghwylc. Alistair Campbell cited the word 
stedewang, which he translated as 'a plain, open space, firm ground', in support of 
his reading stedencegla for MS steda ncegla. A combination of these two proposals 
gives the translation 'At the tip each of the firm nails was everywhere most like 
steel.' 

To this, I add a brief comment of my own on the Wrenn-Bolton note on 
line 985a, egl unheoru : 'The common emendation of egl to make it an adj. eglu is 
palaeographically plausible, but gives odd syntax and weak meaning.' The 
accusation that two adjectives in asyndetic parataxis in the same half-line give 'odd 
syntax' is odd when it comes from editors who print line 1641a, frome,fyrd-hwate, 
without complaint. The accusation that 'horrible, monstrous' is 'weak meaning' is 
weak when it comes from editors who apply a noun meaning 'a beard of barley, a 
splinter, a mote (Luke, 6. 41)' to Grendel's horrid talons. 
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V 

GuSdeaS fomam, 

feorhbealo frecne, fyra gehwylcne 
leoda miiira, para 6e p>is lif ofgeaf, 
gesawon seledream. ( Beowulf, 11. 2249-52) 

Here Klaeber, Dobbie, and Wrenn-Bolton, all retain MS gesawon, thereby 
rejecting the various emendations noted by Klaeber, including Trautmann's secga. 
I believe that they are right in this. Dobbie observes that 'here it is noteworthy that 
the singular verb ofgeaf is parallel to the following plural gesawon'. It is true that 
OE idiom permits either a singular or a plural verb in adjective clauses which follow 
an unambiguously singular form of an indefinite + para pe\ see OES, §2349. There 
I was content to quote this example with the comment that in it ’we have a singular 
and then a plural'. I am now inclined to suggest replacing the comma after ofgeaf 
with a semi-colon or (perhaps better) a colon, translating (with Wrenn-Clark Hall) 
'they saw (the last of) festive joy' or, as I prefer, 'they had seen the last of joy in the 
hall'; compare William Morris, as reported by Klaeber, 'The hall-joy had they 
seen'. The clause thus becomes a summarizing comment on what has gone before. 


VI 

pa wffis aeht boden 
Sweona leodum, segn Higelaces 
freoSowong pone forS ofereodon, 

sySSan Hre81ingas to hagan prungon. (Beowulf, 11. 2957-60) 

Here the emendation of MS Higelace to Higelaces is accepted by Klaeber, Dobbie, 
and Wrenn-Bolton. This is certainly preferable to retaining the manuscript reading, 
with the consequent difficulties which are well explained by Dobbie. 

But the emendation involves taking segn as nominative plural neuter. The 
word is unambiguously masculine in Beowulf, lines 47-8, pa gyt hie him asetton 
segen ge[l]denne I heah ofer heafod, where heah is uninflected in accordance with 
the idiom described in OES, §42. 8, 'and apparently neuter’, according to Dobbie, 
in Beowulf, lines 2767-8, Swylce he siomian geseah segn eallgylden I heah ofer 
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horde, where heah is, on the analogy of heah in the previous example, indecisive 
but where one could reasonably expect *eallgyldenne in the accusative and 
infinitive construction if segn had been thought of as masculine; compare 
Beowulf, line 47, above, and line 1021a, segen gyldenne, and see OEG, 
§643. 5. b. So Dobbie's 'apparently neuter' is perhaps overcautious. There is 
other evidence for segn masculine, including Exodus, line 172b, pone segn. But 
Genesis A, line 2372b, pat segn, is sufficient for the word to be added to the list of 
nouns of fluctuating gender given in OES, §§62-65. 
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NOTE 

1 Unless otherwise specified, Beowulf and other verse texts are cited from the Anglo- 
Saxon Poetic Records, abbreviated to ASPR. 

OEG is A. Campbell, Old English Grammar (Oxford, 1959; reprinted, 1962,1964,1969, etc.). 
OES is Bruce Mitchell, Old English Syntax (Oxford, 1985; reprinted, 1985, 1987). 

Microfiche Concordance is A Microfiche Concordance to Old English, Publications of the 
Dictionary of Old English, 1, compiled by Antonette diPaolo Healey and Richard L. Venezky 
(Toronto, 1980; reprinted with revisions, 1985). 

The names of the authors serve as cue-titles for the following works: 

S. O. Andrew, Postscript on 'Beowulf (Cambridge, 1948) 

Beowulf and Judith, edited by Elliott van Kirk Dobbie, ASPR, 4 (New York, 1953, and London, 
1954) 

Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg, edited by Fr. Klaeber, third edition (Boston, 1936; reprinted, 
1941, 1950, etc.) 

Beowulf with the Finnesburg Fragment, edited by C. L. Wrenn, fully revised by W. F. Bolton 
(London, 1973) 

John R. Clark Hall, Beowulf and the Finnesburg Fragment: A Translation into Modern English 
Prose, new edition revised by C. L. Wrenn (London, 1950). 
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I Openings 

It seems that light verses open many poems; for example, Ccedmon's Hymn: 
xxx - x 

Nu scylun hergan hefaenricaes uard 
metudaes maecti end his modgidanc, 
uerc uuldurfadur. 1 

Now the creation of the glorious Father must praise the 
Guardian of the kingdom of heaven, the might of the Lord and 
the thought of his mind. 

For nu followed by the verb, with the subject delayed to the end of the clause, 
compare Christ II, lines 561-63: 

Nu sind forcumene ond in cwicsusle 
gehynde ond gehaefte, in helle grund 
dugupum bidasled, deofla cempan. 

Now the devils' warriors are vanquished and humbled and 
confined in living torments, in the pit of hell, deprived of glory. 

It will be noted that the early Northumbrian version of Ccedmon's Hymn 
quoted, that of the Moore manuscript of the eighth century, has no subject 
expressed in the first half-line; the same is true of the other excellent early 
Northumbrian version, that in a manuscript now at Leningrad and, significantly in 
the history of the transmission of the text, also in a relatively early West Saxon 
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version. 2 There is sound reason, therefore, for believing that we should not supply 
we, but should take uerc, 'work' or 'works’, of the third line to be the subject, as in 
my translation, 3 though Bede telling the story of Caedmon in The Ecclesiastical 
History of The English People did interpret the poem in Latin as opening with the 
verb in the first person plural: 

Nunc laudare debemus auctorem regni caelestis, potentiam 
Creatoris et consilium illius, facta Patris gloriae. 

Now we must praise the Maker of the heavenly kingdom, the 
power of the Creator, the deeds of the Father of glory. 4 

That the work shall praise its maker is an idea found also much later, used 
attractively by Schiller in his 'Das Lied von der Glocke', in which the work, the 
bell, by the excellence of its sound, praises its master, the bellfounder who made it 
thus well — the bellfounder and his assistants must toil in the sweat of their brows: 

Von der Stime heiss 
Rinnen muss der Schweiss, 

Soli das Werk den Meister loben, 

Doch der Segen kommt von oben. (11. 5-8) 5 

Sweat must run hot from the forehead if the work is to praise the 
master; but the blessing comes from on high. 

It is thought that Schiller's use may owe a debt to Ecclesiasticus 9. 24, Authorized 
Version 9. 17: 'For the hand of the artificers a work shall be commended.' 6 If so, 
Schiller improved on Sirach's wording. 

When dealing with a poetic neat-herd the modem exegete is soon in danger of 
overegging the pudding. Or rather, aided by excellent indexes, the product of 
Benedictine learning at St Maur, the modem exegete easily finds patristic aspects in 
the authentic nine lines we have by this poet. In Swiftian terms, 'As learned 
Commentators view I In Ccedmon more than Caedmon knew.' Now Caedmon 
was inspired; and what could be better for inspiration to sing in praise of God the 
Creator than the psalms seen through St Augustine? St Augustine's Enarratio in 
psalmum cxliv. Section 13 (on Verse 10) is directly relevant: 
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Confessio enim non peccatorum tantum dicitur, sed & laudis 
. . . Proinde quid accipiendum, Confiteantur tibi Domine, 
omnia opera tua ? Laudent te omnia opera tua. 7 

For 'confession' is said not only of sin, but of praise too . . . 
Accordingly, how shall we take, 'Let all thy works confess to 
thee, O Lord?' Let all thy works praise thee. 

A very striking use of this idea comes in Enarratio in psalmum cxxviii. Section 5: 

Quia bona sunt omnia, quia bonus Deus qui fecit omnia: & 
laudant ilium opera sua, considerata quia bona sunt, ab eo qui 
habet spiritum considerandi, spiritum pietatis & sapientiae. 
Undique laudatur Deus ab operibus suis. 8 

All things are good, because the good God made them all: and 
his works praise him, for they are considered good by him who 
has the spirit of considering them, the spirit of piety and 
wisdom. From all sides God is praised by his works. 

The light opening half-line of Ccedmon's Hymn , its sense completed only in 
the third line of the poem, seems to me characteristic of good Old English openings. 
The poets get into their poem with a metrical swing by that means. I do not believe 
that the non-alliterating opening word, nu, should be stressed; first, because I do 
not believe that there ever are stresses in a half-line before the alliterative stress; and 
secondly, because it would diminish the elegance of the complex opening system. 

Let us turn to the opening of Beowulf. The opening interjection, hwcet, since 
it has no alliteration, does not, I believe, bear metrical stress; it is like Caedmon's 
nu. Though the distance between subject we and its verb gefrunon in line 2b is not 
quite as great as that between the verb scylun and its subject uerc in line 3a of 
Ccedmon's Hymn , the words we .. . gefrunon are unusually far apart: both poems 
open in the grand manner. Klaeber's note on we . . . gefrunon refers us to the 
openings of two Middle High German poems as well as the openings of three Old 
English poems, Exodus, Juliana, and Andreas. 9 

The two Middle High German poems referred to by Klaeber are 
Nibelungenlied and Annolied, neither of which is close to Beowulf in wording. 
The former opens with this stanza: 
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Uns ist in alten masren wunders vil geseit 

von helden lobebasren, von grozer arebeit, 

von frouden, hochgeziten, von weinen und von klagen, 

von kiiener recken striten muget ir nu wunder hoeren sagen. 10 

To us is told in ancient stories many a marvel of heroes 
deserving praise, of great distress, of joys, of feasting, of 
weeping and lamentation, of bold heroes' battles you can hear 
now the marvel. 

This is, for English readers, reminiscent of (the somewhat later) Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight: the first two stanzas of which tell us in similar manner of changing 
fortunes in heroic times preserved by ancient tradition — 'listen, and you shall 
hear'. 

Klaeber, no doubt, finds the 'we are told' formula, Uns ist . . . geseit , not 
dissimilar from the opening of Beowulf. But the word-order is not unusual for 
Middle High German; that of we . . . gefrunon with the verb long delayed is 
unusual for Old English. Interesting in the Middle High German poem are the two 
pairs of internal rhymes, usually regarded by Middle High German scholars as a 
sign that the stanza belongs to a later stratum than the early epos which scholars of 
the poem identify in what they think best. But a reader coming to it from Old 
English poetry may not be convinced: metrical complexity at the beginning of the 
poem is in Germanic verse the grand manner, and as early as Beowulf. Klaeber did 
not tell us that. 

The Annolied (of c. 1100) celebrates Anno II, Archbishop of Cologne and 
Vice-Regent of the Empire (1056-75). The poem opens: 

Wir horten ie dikke singen 
Von alten dingen, 

Wi snelle helide vuhten, 

Wi si veste burge brechen, 

Wi sich liebin vuiniscefte schieden, 

Wi riche Kiinige al zegiengen. 

Nu ist ciht daz wir dencken 
Wi wir selve siilin enden. 
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We heard sing ever and again of events long ago, how bold 
heroes fought, how they reduced castles, how dear friendships 
separated, how mighty kings dwindled to nothing: now the time 
has come that we consider how we ourselves must end. 

This too begins with ancient traditions transmitted in song, and this is what Klaeber 
has in mind. The first editor of the poem, Martin Opitz (on whose print we are 
dependent for the text, the manuscript of which does not seem to have survived, 
even to be used by Junius in Bodleian MS Junius 16), refers, in his footnotes, 11 to 
the opening stanza of eighteen lines as 'exordium'. Interesting for readers of Old 
English verse is that the 'we heard sing' formula is followed by a series of 'how' 
clauses, like the hu clause at line 3 of Beowulf, and similarly the Fates of the 
Apostles. But at the centre of the exordium of the Annolied is the contrast between 
what we have heard in song of ancient strife, and what we must do now, namely, 
consider our end, and, as the exordium continues, Bishop St Anno is significant in 
that consideration. 

In Andreas, subject and verb come together in a simple opening: 

Hwaet! We gefrunan on fymdagum 
Lo, we learnt... in distant days. 

There is considerable complexity in the opening of Exodus. 12 The invitation of line 
7b, gehyre se 6e wille, 'let him listen who wishes' (or better, I think, 'let him learn 
by listening who will!'), is related to the opening line of the poem completed by an 
elaborate accusative plus infinitive (which is completed only at line 7a). Unlike that 
of Ccedmon's Hymn, the opening half-line of Exodus is, however, not metrically 
light; and since the poet is unlikely to have tolerated three stressed syllables (feor, 
neah, and also hwcet) in the half-line, there is no real possibility of transverse 
alliteration (on hwcet and hab[b]aS) in this line. That line is complex to the more 
limited extent that an adverbial phrase of two stresses joined by 'and' comes 
between the subject and its verb. On the other hand, as in the longer intrusion 
between the subject and its verb in the opening of Beowulf, the Exodus intrusion 
feor ond neah does not qualify the verb gefrigen habbad but, in fact, the secgan of 
line 7b — 'we have heard tell to men far and near’: 
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Hwast, we, feor ond neah, gefrigen habbaS 
ofer middangeard Moyses domas, 
wraeclico wordriht wera cneorissum, 
in uprodor eadigra gehwam 
asfter bealusiSe bote lifes, 
lifigendra gehwam langsumne rasd, 
hasleSum secgan: gehyre se Se wille! 

Lo, we have heard tell to men far and near the promulgations of 
Moses throughout the world, wondrous, formulated laws for 
generations of men, enduring counsel to everyone living, reward 
of life after toilsome journeying into heaven for everyone of the 
blessed: let him learn by listening who will! 

It should be noted that, unlike the opening of Beowulf, there is in the opening of 
Exodus no complex alliteration, no use of cross- or transverse alliteration. This 
opening achieves its stylized complexity by means of the poet's masterly use of 
syntax within variation. 

Exodus does not use the Caedmonian device of having a light first verse. 
Caedmon did so by using a non-alliterating verb in the first half-line of his poem. 
So does the poet of Daniel: 

Gefraegn ic Hebreos eadge lifgean 

I heard tell the happy Hebrews to live, 

literally; that is, 'I heard tell how the Hebrews lived in happiness’; but the opening 
half-line scans, in Sievers's system as type C: 

xx x -1 - x 

Gefraegn ic Hebreos, 

which is perhaps better scanned as a light verse: 

XX X z lx 

Gefraegn ic Hebreos. 

The poet of Christ and Satan opens with an auxiliary: 
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pxt wearS undeme eorSbuendum 
That was revealed to those who dwell on earth; 
and, with an even weaker auxiliary, Elene opens: 
pa waes agangen geara hwyrftum 
Then was passed in course of years; 

and wees comes also in the opening half-lines of Riddles 56: Ic wees peer inne, 'I 
was within 1 , and 60: Ic wees be sonde , 'I was by the shore’. The Seafarer opens 
with another auxiliary: 

M<eg ic be me sylfum soSgied wrecan 

I can utter about myself a true tale; 

and with the same verb. The Metres of Boethius , 5 and 26; and a different 
auxiliary, with pronoun, opens The Metres of Boethius, 13. A full, non-auxiliary 
use of habban opens The Metres of Boethius, 24: 

Ic haebbe fiSru fugle swiftran 

I possess plumage swifter than a bird's. 13 

A non-auxiliary verb opens Riddles 42: 

Ic seah wyhte wrastlice twa 

I saw two splendid creatures; 

and the same verb in Riddles 51 ,52, 53, 55, 59, and 64; and with 'to be', 66 
(eom ). Another verb opens Riddles 48: 

Ic gefrasgn fer haelepum hring endean 
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I heard tell how a ring began [? to speak] in the presence of men. 

The quasi-auxiliary onginnan opens The Descent into Hell : 

Ongunnan him on uhtan aepelcunde maegS 

Wellborn ladies did at daybreak [prepare] themselves; 

and with the same verb also The Metres of Boethius, 7. Very strikingly. 
Pharaoh opens with an imperative: 

Saga me hwaet paer weorudes waere ealles 

Tell me what there of all of the host might be. 

An imperative is used similarly to open a metre, The Metres of Boethius, 25: 

Geher nu an spell be Saem ofermodum 

Observe now a singular tale concerning the proud; 

and the jussive of an auxiliary opens The Metres of Boethius, 23: 


Sie Saet, la, on eor5an aelces Singes 

Lo, be that on earth [a happy man] in every thing. 

Verbs, preceded by their subject pronouns or not, and even imperatives, open 
poems without bearing alliteration, and they are, I believe, unstressed in that 
position. They are inceptive in narrative, including the brief narrative induction, 
'I saw' of several riddles, as also in poems of wisdom or prayer. 

I do not presume that Caedmon was the first ever to use a verb so, though, of 
the verse now extant it is likely enough that the use in his opening may well be the 
earliest. Bede's wording states that the nine lines we call Ccedmon's Hymn are the 
opening, given to him in his dream, of a longer poem of praise which he completed 
on waking: 
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Exsurgens autem a somno, cuncta quae dormiens cantauerat 
memoriter retenuit, et eis mos plura in eundem modum uerba 
Deo digni carminis adiunxit. 

When he awoke, he remembered all that he had sung while 
asleep and soon added more verses in the same manner, praising 
God in fitting style. 14 


II A threefold, highly dramatic device? (Beowulf, lines 702, 710, 
and 720) 

The inceptive use of the non-alliterating initial position is widespread. It 
comes within longer poems at the opening of manuscript sections, whether 
numbered or not. For example, in Judith, Section 11 (1. 122), the auxiliary habban 
is used in that way: 

Haefde 6a gefohten foremasrne blaed 

Then she had won in the struggle pre-eminent glory. 

Unnumbered sections in the Exeter Book include that at Christ, line 779, the 
section which contains Cynewulfs runic 'signature': 

Ne pearf him ondraedan deofla straelas 

N[one] need fear the devils' arrows; 

and similarly for the 'signed' section in Juliana, line 707: 

Da wearS paere halgan hyht geniwad 

Then hope was felt anew by that saint. 

In Beowulf, critics have sometimes selected three non-alliterative uses of the 
verb cuman as significant reiterations begetting terror. 15 It may be so for some 
timorous modem readers, but should not they be told, reassuringly, that none of the 
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three uses is stressed? First, at line 702b, where the quasi-auxiliary 
com (governing the infinitive of a verb of motion scridan 'to stride', line 703) is 
metrically suppressed before the initial stress of the second half-line: 

SoS is gecyped 

past mihtig God manna cynnes 
weold wideferhS. Com on wanre niht 
scriSan sceadugenga. (11. 700-03) 

That truth is well known that mighty God has ruled mankind for 
ever. In the dark night strode forth the walker in the shadows. 

The second use at line 710a and the third at line 720 are syntactically very similar to 
the use at line 702, also with a dependent infinitive of a verb of motion, gongon 'to 
go' (1. 711) and sidian 'to journey' (1. 720), but the uses differ in the employment 
of pa 'then', which is not used at the first occurrence of com , but precedes com at 
the second, and immediately follows com at the third use. The second use is at 
lines 710-11: 


.XI. 

Da com of more under misthleopum 
Grendel gongan, Godes yrre bar. 

Then under the mist-slopes (?cover of darkness) Grendel came 
advancing; he bore God's anger. 

The third use is at lines 720-21 a: 

Com pa to recede fine sibian 
dreamum bedaeled. 

The man [Grendel] deprived of joys strode forth then to the hall. 

In the second and third uses the sentence starts at the beginning of the line; in the 
first it starts at the second half-line. In metrical terms that difference is striking, 
though we lack the feel for their verse to be sure what it betokens other than that 
Haken- or Bogenstil makes for great density of texture. 
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Even more noticeable, visually so, is the fit number XI. in the middle of the 
manuscript line, followed by a large initial capital barred D. We cannot be sure if 
the division into fits of the longer Old English poems goes back to the poets 
themselves; perhaps it does in some cases, yet one would not wish to assert it for 
Beowulf. Even so — and without wishing to suggest that the scribe who wrote the 
poem down up to the middle of line 1939 was a genius rather than occasionally a bit 
of a bungler (though probably he was a professional scribe at a not very 
distinguished centre) — if there were in the poem this marvellous crescendo as, 
with ever-increasing minaciousness, in comes Grendel, I cannot believe that he 
would have cut the continuity of the narrative, with one lection ending and another 
beginning. The poet himself, who seems not to have aimed at suspense (or, if he 
aimed at it, did not succeed in it) is not likely to have used the disruption as the 
script-writer of a cliff-hanger serial would; and the scribe is even less likely to have 
tried to force his copy into the mould of a cliff-hanger. But, in any case, and this is 
my main point, com is used here three times as a function word, a metrically 
unstressed pseudo-auxiliary. 


HI The irony of the situation expressed by the exceptional metrical 
stress of Beowulf, line 563b 

The Anglo-Saxons had the means for achieving exceptional emphasis in verse, 
but, as far as our very limited knowledge allows us to say, the most significant 
exceptional emphases were laid down by the poet and not left to the interpretation of 
the reciter or reader, though we must assume that different reciters or readers were 
able to bring out nuances by the degree of emphasis they attached to the metrically 
stressed syllables of the verse lines. 

Alliteration guides the reader to give exceptional stress to the grammar words 
in preference to the nouns in the following examples in Beowulf: 

on |>aem dasge pysses lifes 

on that day of this life 

(1. 197; and similarly, 11. 790 and 806); 
that is, presumably, 'on that particular day of this life here'. Likewise: 
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pegnes pearfe swylce py dogore 


a retainer's need, such as at that time (1. 1797); 

that is, probably, 'at that distant time long ago', or perhaps, 'on that particular day'. 

A subtle departure from the normal hierarchy of stress occurs in the second of 
the following lines, where'm' alliterates: 

Naes hie Saere fylle gefean haefdon, 

manfordaedlan, pact hie me pegon, 

symbel ymbsaeton sasgrunde neah. (11. 562-64) 

They did not have joy of that feast, the evil-doers, that they 
partook of me, that they sat round the banquet near the bottom 
of the sea. 

This is Beowulf s speech describing his juvenile contest with Breca. 'They', 'the 
evil-doers', are the fierce ravagers of the sea which attacked Beowulf in his contest 
with Breca. Beowulf is the me, and that word is stressed and alliterates 
exceptionally. As has often been observed, the poem is at times grimly humorous. 
In Beowulf s imagined account of what the monsters did not achieve, there is cruel 
irony, as he describes the feast they hoped for, a feast where they sit at banquet near 
the bottom of the sea and Beowulf himself is food for them. The grim jesting is 
accentuated by the strange inversion of the objects of pegon and ymbsceton. We 
might have expected symbel to be the object of pegon, as in he on lust 
gepeah \symbel ond seleful, 'joyfully he partook of the banquet and the hall-cup' 
(11. 618b-19a). We might have expected me to be the object of ymbsceton, when 
we remember the social circumstance that the Anglo-Saxons would be sitting, not 
round the genial table, but round the slaughtered and dismembered beast: and the 
slaughtered beast, says Beowulf, should have been me. 


IV A long unit of Old English verse and modern editorial 
punctuation: Beowulf, lines 864-917a 

It is in the nature of Old English verse that its longer structures are additive 
and annexive. I have written elsewhere about Beowulf in these terms, especially in 
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its use of correlatives to build up long paragraphs, grammatically a continuum yet 
beyond the scope of structures to which we give the term 'sentence'. 16 In that 
study, long ago, I discussed Beowulf, lines 864-917a, and I still regard that as a 
particularly good example. 

I now print this passage with punctuation designed to bring out its continuity 
rather than to conform to modern custom, and the translation attempts to reproduce 
that continuity, uncomfortably, I fear, in Modern English. To do so I resort to 
punctuation less than full stops, and I introduce 'and' where the original has none, 
as well as present-participle constructions, all of which may be regarded as too easy 
a course, or too disingenuous for true translation: 

Hwilum heaporofe hleapan leton, 

865 on geflit faran fealwe mearas 

Saer him foldwegas faegere puhton, 
cystum cuSe; hwilum cyninges pegn, 
guma gilphlasden, gidda gemyndig, 
se Se ealfela ealdgesegena 
870 worn gemunde, word oj>er fand 
soSe gebunden, secg eft ongan 
si6 Beowulfes snyttrum styrian 
ond on sped wrecan spel gerade, 
wordum wrixlan, welhwylc gecwaeS 
875 paet he ffam Sigemunde secgan hyrde, 
ellendaedum, uncupes fela, 

Waelsinges gewin, wide siSas, 
para pe gumena beam gearwe ne wiston, 
faehSe ond fyrena, buton Fitela mid hine 
880 ponne he swulces hwast secgan wolde, 
earn his nefan, swa hie a waeron 
aet niSa gehwam nydgesteallan, 
haefdon ealfela eotena cynnes 
sweordum gesasged — Sigemunde gesprong 
885 aefter dea6dasge dom unlytel 

syp8an wiges heard wyrm acwealde, 
hordes hyrde: he under harne stan, 
aspelinges beam ana geneSde 
ffecne dsede (ne waes him Fitela mid), 
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890 hwaepre him gesaslde 6ast p>aet swurd purhwod 
wrastlicne wyrm f>aet hit on wealle aststod, 
dryhtlic iren, draca mor6re swealt, 
haefde aglaeca elne gegongen 
past he beahhordes brucan moste 
895 selfes dome, saebat gehleod, 

pasr on bearm scipes beorhte frastwa, 

Waslses eafera (wyrm hat gemealt) 
se waes wreccena wide maerost 
ofer werpeode, wigendra hleo, 

900 ellendasdum (he pass aer on5ah), 

siSSan Heremodes hild sweSrode, 
eafo6 ond ellen: he mid Eotenum wear6 
on feonde geweald forS forlacen, 
snude forsended, hine sorhwylmas 
905 lemede to lange, lie his leodum wear6, 
eallum aspellingum to aldorceare, 
swylce oft bemearn aerran maelum 
swiSferhpes si5 snotor ceorl monig 
se pe him bealwa to bote gelyfde, 

910 past paet 8eodnes beam gepeon scolde, 
fasderaspelum onfon, folc gehealdan, 
hord ond hleoburh, haslepa rice, 
epel Scyldinga, — he pasr eallum wear6, 
maeg Higelaces manna cynne, 

915 freondum gefasgra, hine fyren onwod: 
hwilum flitende fealwe straste 
mearum maeton. 

At times men famed in war let their brown horses gallop, 
(1. 865) let them compete where the paths over the ground 
seemed good, known for excellence; at times a royal retainer, a 
man rich in rhetoric and the memory of songs, one who recalled 
an ample multitude of ancient traditions, (1. 870) devised other 
words bound in truth, that man in turn did set forth skilfully 
Beowulf s exploit, and did happily recite apt story, did adorn it 
with varied words, saying everything (1. 875) that he had heard 
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tell of Sigemund, 17 of deeds of valour, much that was little 
known, the strife of the son of Wsels, distant journeys of which 
the children of men would not have known readily, the feuding 
and the crimes, had not Fitela been with him (1. 880) whenever 
he, the uncle, wished to say something of such matters to his 
nephew, as they always were in all hostilities comrades in peril, 
a great multitude of the race of giants they had humbled with 
their swords — to Sigemund arose (1. 885) no little glory after 
the day of his death from the time that that hardy warrior slew 
the dragon, guardian of a hoard of treasure: he, a prince's son, 
alone ventured on that perilous deed under the grey rock (Fitela 
was not with him), (1. 890) however, it was granted to him that 
his sword penetrated the wondrous serpent so that it was fixed 
in the wall of rock, the glorious steel weapon, the dragon 
perishing by this murderous blow, the fierce warrior having 
achieved by his valour that he, Waels’s son, might enjoy at his 
own choice the treasure-hoard, (1. 895) loading his ocean- 
vessel, carrying into the ship's hold bright trappings (the serpent 
melted hot), he who was of warriors the most widely famed 
among nations, shield of men at war, (1. 900) through deeds of 
daring (he had prospered by that), the most since Heremod's 
martial glory dwindled, the might and the prowess: Heremod 
had been sent forth, shrewdly dispatched into the power of 
enemies, among the Jutish giants, for too long the surges of 
sorrow (1. 905) tormented him, he becoming to his people, to all 
of noble stock, a mortal care, likewise at earlier times many a 
wise man had often lamented the ways of the strongminded one, 
many who looked to him for a remedy from cares, (1. 910) that 
that son of a prince was destined to prosper, inherit his father's 
noble rank, to govern a nation, its treasure and the citadel, a 
realm of heroes, the homeland of the Scyldings — he, the 
kinsman of Hygelac, came to be to all mankind, (1. 915) his 
friends, ever more gracious, crime entered that other one; (and 
still) at times they traversed in competition the earth-coloured 
road on their horses. 
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As I have said, I am aware of how artificial such a sentence-monster is, and 
how against Modem English stylistic practice. 18 Yet I do not know how else to 
present an Old English verse paragraph-sentence or sentence-paragraph. We are not 
dealing with an ordinary, long complex sentence which, when clumsily handled, 
bears in German the term of abuse Schachtelsatz, 'package-sentence', a term which 
emphasizes the embedding common in long sentences in Modem German. 

Long sentences with embedding are not uncommon in Old English. But the 
structure of Beowulf, lines 864-917a, is no mere Schachtelsatz: it is a 
Russian-doll sentence, with independent sentence-unit within independent 
sentence-unit. Lines 884b to 913a form an independent unit within the larger 
structure; and, between lines 884b and 913a, lines 889b, 897b and 900b are 
independent little sentence-units. 

Lines 864 to 917a form a single unit, because the poet emphasizes that the 
warriors let their horses leap and compete, from lines 864 to 865; and he reiterates, 
from lines 916 to 917a, that that is what they are doing. In between, we get the 
celebration of Beowulf, by comparison with Sigemund, the violent dragon-slayer, 
and by contrast with Heremod, the hope of the nation who turned tyrant and had to 
be removed. A literal reader may ask: 'did the singer's voice really make itself 
heard with tales of Sigemund and Fitela and of Heremod above the clatter of horses' 
hoofs?' The answer is, 'yes'. The same questioner will ask if on that pilgrimage to 
Canterbury a long drawn-out group of men and women on horseback, not a few of 
them drunk rather than sober, could really have communicated and listened to 
stories told for a prize, better told than any other in Middle English. Again, the 
answer is 'yes'; a poet has created it so above the laws of acoustics. 


V Turning prose into verse: Alfred and Goethe 

Alfred first translated Boethius's De Consolatione Philosophiae into Old 
English prose, and then geworhte hi eft to leoSe, 'worked it [the book(s), or rather 
those parts that were metrical in Latin] up into song [or poetry]', as he tells us in his 
proem. Neither the prose translation not the poetic rendering is literal; there are 
many additions and omissions; and Alfred's translations of Boethius show much 
independence of thought and expression. The following is a short extract from his 
translation into prose of De Consolatione , Book III, Met. 9, but it owes very little to 
the source: 
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Du gestaSoIadest eorSan swiSe wundorlice ond faestlice, paet heo 
ne helt on nane healfe ne on nanum eorSlicum pinge ne stent; ne 
nanwuht eorSlices hi ne healt f>aet hio ne sige: ond nis hire peah 
ponne eSre to feallanne of dune ponne up. pu eac pa Sriefealdan 
sawla on ge5waerum limum styrest, swa past 8aere sawle py 
laesse ne bi6 on 6am laestan fingre 6e on eailum pam lichoman. 

Forpi ic cwas8 past sio sawul waere preofeald, forpampe u6witan 
secga8 pact hio hasbbe prio gecynd. An 8ara gecynda is paet heo 
bi6 wilnigende, o6er past hio bi8 irsiende, pridde paet hio bi8 
gesceadwis. 19 

Thou didst establish the earth very wondrously and securely, so 
that it tilts on no side nor rests on any earthly thing; nor does 
anything earthly hold it so that it does not sink down: and yet it 
is no easier for it to fall down than up. Thou didst also guide the 
threefold soul in suitable limbs, so that no less of the soul is in 
the littlest finger than in all of the body. I said that the soul is 
threefold because philosophers say that it has three natures. One 
of those natures is that it is prone to desire, the second that it is 
prone to wrath, the third that it is capable of discernment. 

Alfred turned that to leo8e ( Metres , 20,11. 161-88), adding the simile of the 

egg: 


pu gestaSoIadest purh pa strongan meaht, 
weroda wuldorcyning, wundorlice, 
eor8an swa faeste past hio on aenige 
healfe ne heldeS; ne masg hio hider ne pider 
165 sigan pe swiSor pe hio symle dyde. 

Hwaet, hi peah eorSlices auht ne haldeS: 
is peah efneSe up and of dune 
to feallanne foldan 8isse. 
paem anlicost pe on asge bi6, 

170 gioleca on middan; glideS hwaeSre 
aeg ymbutan. Swa stent eall weoruld 
stille on tille, streamas ymbutan 
lagufloda gelac, lyfte and tungla, 
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and sio scire scell scriSeS ymbutan 
175 dogora gehwilce; dyde lange swa. 

Hwast, f>u, Sioda god, Sriefalde on us 
sawle gesettest, and hi siS6an eac 
styrest and stihtest purh 6a strongan meaht 
f>ast hire py laessa on 6aem lytlan ne bi5 
180 anumfingre pe hire on eallum biS 
pxm lichoman. For6asm ic lytle aer 
sweotole saede pax sio sawl waere 
priefald gesceaft pegna gehwilces, 
for8a;m udwitan ealle segga6 
185 5cette an gecynd adcere saule 
irsung sie, o6er wilnung; 
is sio 8ridde gecynd pasm twaem betere, 
sio gesceadwisnes. 20 

Thou hast established wondrously through strong might. 
Glorious King of Hosts, the earth so firmly that it tilts to no 
side; it cannot sink down this way or that, no more so than it 
ever did. Lo, yet nothing earthly holds it: it is, though, as easy 
for this earth to fall up as down. It is most like to what is in an 
egg, the yolk in the middle; the egg, however, glides all round 
it. Thus all the world stands still in place, with the seas around 
it, the motion of the water-floods, the air and the stars, and the 
luminous shell takes its course around it every day as it has done 
since long ago. Thou, O God of Nations, didst place in us a 
threefold soul, and moreover didst thereafter guide and ordain 
through strong might that there is no less of it in one little finger 
than there is of it in all the body. I have just said clearly that 
everyone's soul is of threefold nature, because philosophers say 
entirely that one nature of each soul is wrath, another desire; 
discernment, the third nature, is better than those two. 

If Alfred had lived in modem times, his addition of the figure of the egg might 
have tempted a reader to believe that he sought to achieve the higher level of 
figurative discourse appropriate to poetry by exercising his imagination, bodying 
forth in apt comparison what the prose had given in plainer statement. That view 
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would, of course, assume some degree of poetic excellence in the versified 
translation; and not all who have commented on its poetic quality have praised it, as, 
for example, G. K. Anderson: 'The Meters, however, so far as substance goes, 
contribute nothing that will not be found in the prose version, do not say what they 
have to say any better, and have the additional drawback of not representing 
completely the form of the original anyway. All this quite apart from the fact that 
they are generally poor poetry as poetry.' 21 

A critic of medieval literature, however, soon learns to look for a source when 
there is an addition; and the simile of the egg has as its source a commentary on 
Boethius to the effect that heaven together with the earth and sea are shaped in the 
manner of an egg. 22 Since manuscripts of Boethius's Consolatio, such as Alfred 
might have known, seem always to have been accompanied by scholia, it is likely 
that Alfred knew the comparison of earth and sea with an egg. Alfred does not add 
substantially as he changes his prose translation into verse. We cannot, therefore, 
generalize from this one instance and say that Alfred — like some moderns — 
would have thought the addition of an image generically apt for verse. I have 
quoted his two translations at some length, mainly to illustrate what changes have to 
be made in rhythm, in providing alliteration and in diction, to turn prose into verse, 
and not specifically to indicate that one Anglo-Saxon, namely Alfred, thought that 
simile was, if not especially fit for poetry, at least not unsuited for it. 

The exercise by a poet of turning the prose he has written into verse is 
instructive, but we rarely have the underlying prose to compare with the definitive 
versified text. For the exemplification of this exercise we may look beyond the 
confines of Old English literature. One thinks of Goethe’s two versions of 
Iphigenie auf Tauris, 23 a whole play transformed with metrical skill difficult to 
parallel in any language — certainly not in Alfred's Old English, though I think 
better of his verse than do his detractors. Goethe's metre is unrhyming iambic 
pentameter. Here is a brief example (from Iphigenie, Act III, Scene l): 24 

OREST. Verbirgst du deinen Stand und Namen mit FleiB, 
oder darf ich wissen, mit wem ich rede? 

IPHIGENIE. Du sollst es wissen. Jetzo sag' mir an, was 
ich von deinem Bruder nur halb gehoret, das Schicksal derer, 
die von Troja zuriick mit ungnadigem Gott ihre Heimath 
betraten. Jung bin ich hieher gekommen, doch alt genug, mich 
jener Helden zu erinnern, die gleich den Gottern in ihrer 
Herrlichkeit geriistet, dem schonsten Ruhm entgegen gingen. 
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Sag' mir: es fiel der groKe Agamemnon in seinem eignen Haus 
durch seiner Frauen List? 

OREST. So ist es, wie du sagst. 

Orestes: Are you carefully concealing your rank and name, or 
am I allowed to know who I am speaking to? Iphigenia: You 
shall know. Now tell me what I have only half heard from your 
brother, the fate of those who, back from Troy and the god 
ungracious, set foot in their homeland. I came here young, yet 
old enough to remember those heroes who — armed in their 
splendour like the gods — met with the highest glory. Tell me, 
did Agamemnon fall in his own house through his wife's 
contrivance? Orestes: It is as you say. 

In verse the passage reads: 


OREST. 

Verbirgst du deinen Nahmen, deine Herkunft 
Mit klugem Vorsatz? oder darf ich wissen, 

Wer mir, gleich einer Himmlischen, begegnet? 
IPHIGENIE. 

Du sollst mich kennen. Jetzo sag' mir an. 

Was ich nur halb von deinem Bruder horte, 

Das Ende derer, die von Troja kehrend 

Ein hartes unerwartetes Geschick 

Auf ihrer Wohnung Schwelle stumm empfing. 

Zwar ward ich jung an diesen Strand gefiihrt; 

Doch wohl erinnr' ich mich des scheuen Blicks, 

Den ich mit Staunen und mit Bangigkeit 

Auf jene Helden warf. Sie zogen aus, 

Als hatte der Olymp sich aufgethan 
Und die Gestalten der erlauchten Vorwelt 
Zum Schrecken Ilions herabgesendet, 

Und Agamemnon war vor alien herrlich! 

O sage mir! Er fiel, sein Haus betretend, 

Durch seiner Frauen und Agisthus Tiicke? 
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OREST. 

Du sagst's. 


Orestes : Do you conceal your name, your lineage, with wise 
resolve? Or may I know who, like a goddess, stands before 
me? Iphigenia: You shall know me. Now tell me this which I 
have only half-heard from your brother, the end of those, from 
Troy returning, whom a hard Fate unforeseen received in silence 
on the threshold of their home. Though I was young when 
taken to this shore, yet I do well recall the bashful glance which 
with amazement and with fear I cast upon those heroes. To war 
they went as if Olympus had undone the gates, and had, in 
Ilion's terror, sent forth the figures of our glorious past, and 
Agamemnon more magnificent than all. Oh, tell me, did he fall, 
entering his house, through his own wife's deceit and that of 
Aegisthus? Orestes : You have uttered it. 

Goethe versified by changing to verse rhythms; but on the whole he eschewed 
German poetic diction of the 1780s. It would have been impossible when, about 
eight hundred years earlier, Alfred versified his prose translation of the Metres to 
eschew similarly the vocabulary which forms an essential ingredient of Old English 
verse. Far from it. A comparison of the poetic version of the passage quoted from 
Metres, 20, with the Old English prose underlying it shows such poeticisms as: 


wuldorcyning 

fceste 


fielded 


'Glorious King' (1. 162), the word is poetic only. 

'firmly' (1. 163), common in verse though not confined to it; 
adverbs ending in -lice (for example, fcestlice) are, however, 
more common in prose than in verse. 

'tilts' (1. 164) and haldeS 'holds' (1. 166), both 3rd sg. pres, 
ind., but unsyncopated, whereas the prose has syncopated 
helt and healf, halde.5 moreover has unbroken -aid-, in late Old 
English probably to be regarded as 'Anglian colouring' found in 
verse; 25 the prose has West-Saxon broken -eald-. Stent 
'stands' (1. 171), however, demonstrates that the verse text 
does not consistently use unsyncopated verbal forms, though 
here (but not always) the unsyncopated form ( standeS) would 
scan. 
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stille on tille 'still in place' (1. 172); till is rare (occurring twice only in Old 
English, both times in West-Saxon verse), and its sense is 
uncertain. It is a rhyming phrase; as is the more common hider 
ne pider 'hither and (nor) thither' (1. 164). 
lagufloda gelac 'motion of the water-floods' (1. 173), is a characteristic poetic 
phrase, using a nominal compound, to designate the sea, in 
variation with streamas. 

In many respects, however, Alfred's verse is not characteristic of Old English 
poetry. He is, of course, not alone in versifying less strictly than the poet of 
Beowulf. There are also the West-Saxonisms. Syncopated verbal forms like stent 
are quite common. He uses of dune 'down' (1. 167) — three times in the Metres 
(here; 1, line 80; and 31, line 13), but it is otherwise rare in Old English verse, for 
example Judith, line 290, Solomon and Saturn , line 458, and the Cotton 
Maxims, 30, for all of which of dune is to be counted as evidence of West-Saxon 
provenance. 26 


VI Envoy 

In October, 1948, Leslie Rogers and I first met as undergraduates at Oxford. 
We were tutorial mates, taught as a pair by Stefanyja Olszewska and from time to 
time by her husband, Alan S. C. Ross. It is unfashionable to say so of one's 
undergraduate days, but, I think, we worked hard though not always with economy 
of effort. And we enjoyed the work. Here I only wish to record my debt to 
Stefanyja and Alan's teaching and friendship over many years till their death, and 
record also my recollection of that early comradeship with Leslie. For many years 
we saw little of each other, but not long ago he was on study leave in Oxford, and 
he delighted Douglas Gray and me and our graduate students by giving us as a 
seminar paper his discovery, then days old, that the 'John Elphinstone' transcript of 
The Battle of Maldon is, in fact, the David Casley transcript. 27 

We hope to see much more of Leslie and Lesley Rogers in the near future. 
Till then, Leslie, by way of lac ond luftacen, have these notes on poetry, some of 
which poetry we first read together about forty years ago. 
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NOTES 

1 I deal more fully with this metrical point in 'The Oldest English Poetry Now Extant', in 
my A Collection of Papers with Emphasis on Old English Literature (Toronto, 1987), pp. 115-38 
(pp. 128-29); but my interpretation there of the first half-line is not as given now (following 
C. J. E. Ball, see note 3). For the standard edition of Old English verse, see The Anglo-Saxon 
Poetic Records , edited by G. P. Krapp and E. V. K. Dobbie, 6 vols (New York and London, 
1931-54). Often, however, I have changed details in the edited texts quoted, after reference to the 
manuscript or manuscripts concerned, usually in facsimile. 

2 Compare E. V. K. Dobbie, The Manuscripts of Ccedmon's Hymn and Bede's Death 
Song, Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative Literature, 128 (New York, 
1937), 11-17, 23-24; and N. R. Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon 
(Oxford, 1957), Nos 25, 122, and 351. 

3 For this interpretation see C. J. E. Ball, 'Homonymy and Polysemy: A Problem for 
Lexicographers', in Alfred Bammesberger, Problems of Old English Lexicography, Eichstatter 
Beitrage, 15 (Regensburg, 1985), 39-46 (pp. 39—41); accepted by B. Mitchell, Old English 
Syntax, 2 vols (Oxford, 1985), I, §§ 1515, 3928, and see his 'Ccedmon's Hymn, Line 1: What is 
the Subject of scylun or its Variants?', Leeds Studies in English, n.s. 16 (1985), 190-97. 

4 Bede's Ecclesiastical History of the English People, edited by B. Colgrave and R. A. B. 
Mynors (Oxford, 1969), pp. 416-17. 

5 Musen-Almanach fur das Jahr 1800, edited by J. C. F. von Schiller (Tubingen [1799]), 
p. 243. 

® Vulgate: in manus artificum opera laudabitur (variant reading: in manu artificum opera 
laudabuntur). 

7 S. Aurelii Augustini Hipponensis opera. Volume IV, Enarrationes in Psalmos (Venice, 
1730), col. 1618 F. Saint Augustine repeats his explanation of confiteor in this sense in Enarratio 
in psalmum cxlviii. Section 15 (on Verse 14), col. 1681 D-G. 

8 Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, col. 1449 F-G. 
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" Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg, edited by Fr. Klaeber, third edition (Boston, 
1950), p. 121. 

10 1 quote the text of K. Bartsch’s edition (revised by H. de Boor), Das Nibelungenlied, 
F. Pfeiffer's Deutsche Klassiker des Mittelalters, 3 (Leipzig, 1949). 

11 M. Opitius, Incerti Poetae Teutonici Rhythmus de Sancte Annone { Danzig, 1639), 
sig. A (= p. 1). 

12 Compare P. O. E. Gradon, Form and Style in Early English Literature (London, 1971), 
p. 157; referred to by P. J. Lucas in the note to his edition of Exodus (London, 1977), p. 75. 

13 The Metres of Boethius survive only in the damaged British Library MS, Cotton Otho 
A. vi, but had been transcribed (in Bodleian MS Junius 12) by Franciscus Junius, and that 
transcript is used to supply readings now no longer legible in Otho. 

14 See Colgrave and Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History , pp. 416-17. Compare 
D. P. Kirby, The Making of Early England (London, 1967), pp. 211-12. 

15 Alain Renoir, 'Point of View and Design for Terror in Beowulf, Neuphilologische 
Mitteilungen, 63 (1962), 154-67; reprinted in D. K. Fry, The Beowulf Poet: A Collection of 
Critical Essays (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1968), pp. 154-66. Renoir's account of these uses 
of cuman in three not widely-spaced lines of the poem is based on that of A. G. Brodeur, The Art 
of Beowulf (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1959), ch. 4, especially pp. 90-91. He and Brodeur seem 
not to have heeded the warning implicit in Klaeber's (I think, uncomplimentary) use of the word 
'enthusiasts’ for critics whom he does not follow: 'Some enthusiasts have found the threefold bell¬ 
like announcement of Grendel's approach a highly dramatic device' [first in his first edition of 
Beowulf ( 1922), pp. 150-51, and unchanged in the second (1928), and still in the third edition 
(1936), p. 154], Brodeur realized that the triple use of cuman 'followed by a different infinitive of 
motion' makes the degree of repetitiousness slight. See also A. C. Bartlett's account. The Larger 
Rhetorical Patterns in Anglo-Saxon Poetry , Columbia University Studies in English and 
Comparative Literature, 122 (New York, 1935), pp. 49-50. 

16 First published as a chapter, 'Beowulf, in E. G. Stanley, Continuations and 
Beginnings: Studies in Old English Literature (London, 1966), pp. 104-41 (pp. 121-25); reprinted 
in my Collection of Papers, pp. 139-69 (pp. 153-56). 
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17 I follow the manuscript reading fram Sigemunde, as do most modern editors, following 
R. W. Chambers: Beowulf with the Finnsburg Fragment, edited by A. J. Wyatt (revised R. W. 
Chambers, Cambridge, 1914), p. 44, note on line 875. 

18 Compare B. Mitchell, Old English Syntax, II, §§ 3956-57, and the references there 
given. 

19 King Alfred's Old English Version of Boethius, De Consolatione Philosophiae, edited 
by W. J. Sedgefield (Oxford, 1899), p. 81. 

20 G. P. Krapp, The Paris Psalter and the Meters of Boethius, The Anglo-Saxon Poetic 
Records, 5 (New York and London, 1933), p. 182. 

21 G. K. Anderson, The Literature of the Anglo-Saxons (Princeton, 1966), p. 282. 

22 Caelum et terram mareque in modum ovi dicunt figurari ; see Sedgefield, King Alfred's 
Boethius, p. xxxiii. Compare Konig Alfreds Boethius, edited by K. Otten (Tubingen, 1964), 
p. 137, note 34. 

23 The prose version: Iphigenie auf Tauris erster Entwurf 1779, J. W. von Goethe, 
Nachgelassene Werke, vol. 17 (=Ausgabe letzter Hand, vol. 57, Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1842), 
p. 56; the poetic version: Iphigenie auf Tauris — Em Schauspiel von Goethe (Leipzig, 1787), 
pp. 58-59. 

24 My colleague F. J. Lamport (Worcester College, Oxford) has drawn my attention to the 
fact that Goethe's verse rendering of 1787 is related, by way of the prose of the version of 1779, to 
J. E. Schegel's Orest und Pylades (1742) in alexandrines. In an account of how Old English verse 
can be produced deftly from prose, it would go too far to analyze a further and more remote stratum 
of Goethe's skill. 


25 In early West-Saxon, that is, in Alfred's own language probably, manuscripts have 
both unbroken -aid and broken -cald; see P. J. Cosijn, Altwestsachsische Grammatik, 2 parts (The 
Hague, 1883-1888), I (1883), pp. 8-11. Compare also E. G. Stanley, 'Spellings of the Waldend 
Group', in Studies in Language, Literature, and Culture of the Middle Ages and Later, edited by 
E. Bagby Atwood and A. A. Hill (Austin, Texas, 1969), pp. 38-69; and further, A. Lutz, 
'Spellings of the Waldend group — again', Anglo-Saxon England, 13 (1984), 51-64. 
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26 See, however, F. Wenisch, 'Judith — eine westsSchsische Dichtung?’, Anglia, 100 
(1982), 273-300. 

27 H. L. Rogers, 'The Battle of Maldon: David Casley’s Transcript', Notes and Queries, 
n.s. 32 (1985), 147-55. 
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